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MISCELLANIES. 



JEAN PAUL FKIEDRICH RICHTEE-i 

[1827.] 

Dr. Johnson, it is said, when he first heaiii of Boswell'a 
intention lo write a hfe of him, announced, with decision 
enough, that, if he thought Boswdl i-eally meant to write kis 
hfe, he would prevent it by taking SbsweU's / Tiiat great 
authors should actually employ this preventive against bad 
biographers is a thing we would by no means recommend : 
but the truth is, that, rich as we are in Biography, a well- 
writlon Life is almost as rare as a well-spent one ; and there 
are certainly many more men whose history deserves to be 
recorded, than persons willing and able to record it. But 
gi'eat men, like the old Egyptian kings, must all be tried after 
death, before they can be embalmed : and what, in truth, are 
these 'Sketches,' 'Anas,' 'Conversations,' ' Voices,' and the 
hke, but the vot«s and pleadings of so many ih-informed ad- 
vocates, jurors, aud judges ; from whose conflict, however, we 
shall in the end have a true verdict ? The worst of it ia at 
the first ; for weak eyes are precisely the fondest of glitter- 
ing objects. Accordingly, no sooner does a great man depart, 
and leave his character as public property, than a crowd of 

1 EDiNEcnoH Review, No. Bl. — Jeim Paid Friedrkh Riohter'a LebeM, 
ndist Characterisllk »eiiier Wirke ; bob Beinrkh DSriag. (Jean PhuI Fcied- 
rieh Riohter's Life, with a Sketch of his Works; by Hehirich Doriog.) 
Goiha; Henniugs, 1829. 12mo, pp. 208. 
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little men ruahes towards it. Tliere they are gathered to- 
gether, blinliing up to it with such viaion as they have, scan- 
ning it from atar, hovering round it this way and that, each 
cunningly endeavouring, by nil arts, to catch some reflex of 
it in the little mirror of Himself; though, many times, this 
minwr is so twisted with convexities and eoacavities, and, 
indeed, so extremely small in size, that to expect any true 
image, or any image whatever from it, ia out of the question. 
Eichter was much bett«r-natured than Johnson ; and took 
many provoking things with the spirit of a humorist and phi- 
losopher ; nor can we think that so good a man, had he even 
foreseen this Work of Daring's, would have gone the length 
of assassinating him for it. Diiring is a person we have 
known for several years, as a compiler, and translator, and 
ballad-monger ; whose grand enterprise, however, is his Gal- 
lery of Weimar Authors ; a series of strange little Biogra- 
phies, beginning with Schiller, and already extending over 
"Wieland and Herder; — now comprehending, probably by 
conquest, Klopstock also ; and lastly, by a sort of droit d'au- 
baine, Jean Paul Friedrich Eicliter ; neither of whom be- 
longed to Weimar. Authors, it must be admitted, are happier 
than the old painter with his cocks : for they write, naturally 
and without fear of ridicule, the name of their woi'k on the 
title-page ; and thenceforth the purport and tendency of each 
volume remains indisputable. Dijring is sometimes lucky in 
this privilege ; otherwise his manner of composition, being so 
peculiar, might occasion difBculty now and then. Biogra- 
phies, according to Doring's method, are a simple business. 
You first ascertain, from lie Leipsic Conversationdexicon, or 
Jordens's Poetical Lexicon, or Flogel, or Koch, or other such 
Compendium or Handbook, the dale and place of the pro- 
posed individual's birth, his parentage, trade, appointments, 
and the titles of his works ; the date of his death you already 
know irom the newspapers : this serves as a foundation foi 
the edifice. You then go through his writings, and all olhei 
writings where he or his pursuits are treated of, and wher- 
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JEAN PAUL FRIEDBICH RICHTEH. 7 

ever you find a ptssage with his name in it, you cut it out, 
and carry it away. In this manner a mass of materials is 
collected, and the building now proceeds apace. Stone is 
laid on the top of stone, just as it comes to hand ; a trowel 
or two of biographic mortar, if perfectly convenient, being 
spread in here and there, by way of cement; and so the 
strangest pile suddenly arises ; amorphous, jwinting every 
way but to the zenith, here a block of granite, there a mass 
of pipe-clay i till the whole finishes, when the niateriala are 
finished ; — and you leave it standing to posterity, like some 
miniature Stoaehenge, a perfect architectural enigma. 

To speak without figure, this mode of life-writing has its 
disadvantages. For one thing, the composition cannot well 
be what the critics call harmonious : and, indeed, Herr Dor- 
ing's transitions are often abrupt enough. The hero changes 
his object and occupation from page to page, often from sen- 
tence to sentence, in the most unaccountable way; a pleas- 
ure-journey, and a sickness of fifteen years, are despatched 
with equal brevity ; in a moment jou find him married, and 
the father of three fine children. He dies no less suddenly ; 
— he is studying as usual, writing poetry, receiving visits, 
full of life and business, when instantly some paragraph 
opens under him, like one of the trap-doors in the Vision of 
Mirza, and he drops, without note of preparation, into the 
-shades below. Perhaps, indeed, not forever; we have in- 
stances of his rising after the funeral, and winding up his 
affairs. , The time has been that, when the brains were out, 
the man would die ; but Diiring orders these things differ- 
After all, however, we have no pique against poor Dijring : 
on the contrary, we regularly purchase his ware; and it gives 
us true pleasure to see his spirits so much improved since we 
.first met him. In the Life of Schiller his state did seem 
rather unprosperous : he wore a timorous, submissive, and 
downcast aspect, as if, like Sterne's Ass, he were saying, 
"Don't thrash me; — hut if you will, you may!" Now, 
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however, comforted by considerable sale, and praise from tbia 
and the other Litteraturhlatf, which has commended his dili- 
gence, his fidelity, and, strange to say, hia method, he ad- 
vances with erect countenance and firm hoof, and even re- 
calcitrates contemptuously against such aa do him offence. 
Gliick aufdem Wey! is the worst we wish him. 

Of his Life of Rickter, these prehminary observations 
may be our excuse for saying but httie. He brags much, ia 
his Preface, tbat it is all true and genuine ; for Eichler'a 
widow, it seems, bad, by public advertisement, cautioned the 
world against it; another biography, partly by the illustrious 
deceased himself, partly hy Otto, hia oldest Mend and the 
appointed Editor of his Works, being actually in preparation. 
This rouses the indignant spirit of Doring, and he stoutly 
asseverates, that, his documents being altogether authentic, 
this biography is no pseudo-biogi-aphy. With still greater 
truth he might have asseverated that it waa no biography at 
all. Well are he and Hennings of Gotha aware that this 
thing of shreds and patches has been vamped together for 
sale only. Except a few letters to Kunz, the Bamberg 
Bookseller, winch turn mainly on the purehase of spectacles, 
and the journeyings and freightage of two boxes that used 
to pass and repass between Eichter and Kunz's circulating 
library ; with three or four notes of similar importance, iind 
chiefly to other booksellers, there are no biographical docu- 
ments here, whicli were not open to all Europe as well as 
to Heinrich Doring, Indeed, very nearly one half of the 
Life is occupied with a description of the funeral and its ap- 
pendages, — how the ' sixty torches, with a number of lan- 
terns and pitehpans,' were aiTanged ; how this Patrician or 
Professor followed that, through Friedrich-street, Chancery- 
streel, and other streets of Bayreuth ; and how at last the 
torches all went out, as Dr. Giabler and Dr. Spatzier were 
perorating (decidedly in bombast) over the grave. Then, it 
seems, there were meelinga held in various parts of Grer- 
many, to solemnise the memory of Richter ; among the rest. 
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one in the Museum of Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; where a. 
Doctor Biirne speaks another long speech, if possible in still 
more decided bomhast. Next come threnodies from all the 
four winds, mostly on very splay-footed metre. The whole 
of which is here snatched from the kind oblivion of the news- 
papera, and ' lives in Settle's numbers one day more.' 

We have too much reverence for the name of Richter to 
think of laughing over these unhappy Uirenodists aod pane- 
gyrists ; some of whom far exceed auylhing we 'English can 
exhibit in the epicedial style. They rather testify, however 
maladroitly, tiat the Germans have felt their loss, — which, 
indeed, is one to Europe at large ; they even affect us with a 
certain melancholy feeling, when we consider how a heaven- 
ly voice must become mute, and nothing be heard in its stead 
but the whoop of quite earthly voices, lamenting, or pretend- 
ing to lament. . Far from us be all remembrance of Doring 
and Company, while we speak of Kicliter ! But his own 
Works give us some glimpses into his singular and noble 
natui-e ; and to our readers a few words on this man, cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkable of his age, will not seem 
thrown away. 

Except by name, Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter ia little 
known out of Germany. The only thing connected with 
him, we think," that has reached this country, is his saying, 
imported by Madame de Stael, and thankfully pocketed by 
most newspaper critics: — 'Providence has given to the 
' French the empire of the land, to the English that of the' 
'sea, to the Germans that of — the air 1 ' Of this last el- 
ement, indeed, his own genius might easily seem to have 
been a denizen ; ao fantastic, many-coloured, far-grasping^ 
everyway perplexed and extraordinary is his mode of writ- 
ing. To translate him properly is next to impossible ; nay, 
a dictionary of his works has actually been in part published 
for the use of German readers ! Theae things have restrict- 
ed his sphere of action, and may long restrict it, to his own 
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.country : but there, in return, he ia a favourite of the first 
cltifts ; studied through all his intricacies with truatfal admirar 
tion, and a love which tolerates much. During the last forty 
years, he has been continually before the public, in various 
capacities, and growing generally in esteem with all ranks 
of critics ; till, at length, his gainsayera have either been 
sUenced or convinced ; and Jean Paul, at first reckoned half- 
mad, has long ago vindicated his singularities to nearly uni- 
versal satisfaction, and now combines popularity with real 
depth of endowment, in perhaps a greater degree than any 
other writer; being second in the latter point to scarcely 
more than one of his contemporaries, and in the former 
second to none. 

,The biography of so distinguished a person could scarcely 
fail to be interesting, especially his autobiography ; which, 
accordingly, we wait for, and may iu time submit to our 
readers, if it seem worthy : meanwhile, the histoiy of his life, 
so far as outward events characterise itJmay be stated in a 
few words.! He was born at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, in 
March 1763. His father was a subaltern teacher in the 
Gyjunasiuni of the place, and was afterwards promoted to 
be clergyman at Schwarzbach on the Saaie. Eichter's early 
education was of the scantiest sort ; but his fine faculties 
and unwearied diligence supplied every defect. Unable to 
purchase books, he borrowed what he could come at, and 
transcribed from them, often great part of their contents, — 
a habit of excerpting which continued with him through life, 
and influenced, in more than one way, his mode of writing 
and study. To the last, he was aa insatiable and universal 
reader : so that his extracts accumulated on his hands, ' till 
they filled whole chests.' In 1780, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic ; with the highest character, in spite of the 
impedimenta which he had struggled with, for talent and ae- 
quirement. Like his father, be was destined for Theology ; 
from which, however, his vagrant genius soon diverged into 
Poetry and Philosophy, to the n^lect, and, ere long, to the 
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final abandonment of his appointed profession. Not well 
knowing what to do, he now accepted a tutorship in soma 
family of rank ; then he had pupila in his own house, — 
which, however, like his way of life, he often changed ; for 
by this time he had become an author, and, in hia wander- 
ings over Germany, was putting forth, now here, now there, 
the strangest books, with the strangest titles. For instance, 
— Greenland Lawsuits ; — Biographical Eecreations under the 
Cframum of a Giantess ; — Selection from the Papers of the 
Devil; — and the like ! In these indescribable performances, 
the splendid feculties of the writer, luxuriating aa they seem 
in utter riot, could not be disputed ; nor, with all its extrava- 
gance, the fundamental strength, honesty and tenderness of 
his nature. Genius will reconcile men to much. By degrees, 
Jean Paul began to be considered not a strange crack-brained 
mixture of enthusiast and buffoon, but a man of infinite hu- 
mour, sensibility, force and penetration. His writings pro-, 
cured him friends and fame ; and at length a wife and a 
settled provision. With Carohne Mayer, his good spouse, 
and a pension (in 1802) from the King of Bavaria, he settled 
in Eayreuth, the capital of his native province ; where he 
lived thenceforth, diligent and celebrated in many new de- 
partments of Literature ; and died on the 14th of November 
1825, loved as well as admired by al! his countrymen, and 
most by those who had known him most intimately. 

A huge, irregular man, both in mind and person (for his 
Portrait is quite a physiognomical study), full of fire, strength 
and impetuosity, Eichter seems, at the same time, to have 
been, in the highest degree, mild, simple-hearted, humane. 
He was fond of conversation, and might well shine in it : he 
talked, as he wrote, in a style of his own, fuU of wild strength 
and charms, to w|iich his natural Bayreuth accent often gave 
additional effect. Yet he loved retirement, the country and 
ali natural things ; from his youtji upwards, be himself tells 
us, be may almost be said to have lived in fie open air ; it 
was among groves and meadows that he studied, — oftea that 
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he wrote. Even in the sfreets of Bayreuth, we have heard, 
he was Beldoin seea without a flower in his breast. A man 
of quiet tastes, and warm compassionate affections I His 
friends he must have loved as few do. Of his poor and 
humble mother he often speaks by allusion, and never with- 
out reiierence and overflowing tenderness. ' Unhappy is the 
man,' says he, /'for whom his own mother has not made all 
other mothers Venerable ! 'J Aad elsewhere: 'O thou who 
' hast still a father and a mother, thank Giod for it in the day 
' when thy soul is full of joyful tears, and needs a bosom 
' wherein to shed them ! ' ~ We quote the following sen- 
tences from Doring, almost the only memorable thing he has 
written in this Volume ; 

' Richtev's studying or sitting apartment offered, about this 
time (1793), a true and beautiful emblem of his simple and 
noble way of thought, which comprehended at once the high 
and the low. Whilst his mother, who then lived with him, 
busily pursued her household work, occupying herself about 
stove and dre^er, Jean Paul was sitting in a corner of the 
same room, at a simple writing-desk, with few or no books 
about him, but merely with one or two drawers containing 
escerpts and manuscripts. The jingle of the household 
operations seemed not at all to disturb him, any more than 
did the cooing of the pigeons, which fluttered to and 
fro in the chamber, — a place, indeed, of considerable 

Our venerable Hooker, we retnember, also enjoyed * the 
jingle of household operations,' and the more questionable 
jingle of shrewd tongues to boot, while he wrote ; but the 
good thrifty mother, and the cooing pigeons, were wanting. 
Bichter came afterwards to hve in flner mansions, and had 
the great and learned for associates ; but the gentle feelings 
of those days abode with him : through life he was the same 
substantial, delermmate, yet meek and tolerating man. It is 
seldom that so much rugged energy can be so blandly at- 

l Page 8. 
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tempered ; that so much vehemence and so much softness 
will go together. 

The expected Edition of Eichter'a Works is to be in sixty 
volumes ; and they are no less multifarious tlian extensive ; 
embracing subjects of all sorts, from the highest problems of 
Transcendental Philosophy, and the most passionate poetical 
delineations, to Golden. Mules for the Weaiher-PropAet, and 
instructions in the Art of Falling Asleep, His chief pro- 
ductions are Novels : the Unsicldbare Loge (Invisible Lodge) j 
Fkge^ahre (Wiid-Oats) ; Idfe of Fixlein ; the Jvbelsenior 
(Parson in Jubilee) ; Sekmehle's Journey to Fl&ta ; Kaizenn 
herger'» Journey to the Bath; Life of Mbel ; with many 
lighter pieces ; and two works of a higher order, Heiperut 
and Titan, the largest and the best of his Novels. It was the 
former that first (in 1795) introduced him into decisive and 
universal estimation with his countrymen r tJie latter he him- 
self, with the most judicious of his critics, regarded as his 
master-piece. But the name Novelist, as we in England 
must understand it, would ill describe so vast and discursive 
a genius : for, with all his grotesque, tumultuous pleasantry, 
Richter is a man of a truly earnest, nay high and solemn 
character ; and seldom writes without a meaning far beyond 
the sphere of common romancers. Hesperus and Titan 
themselves, though in form nothing more than ' novels of 
real life,' as the Minerva Press would aay, have solid metal 
enough in them to furnish whole circulating libraries, were 
it beaten into the usual filigree ; and much which, attenuate 
it as we migSit, no quarterly subscriber could well carry with 
him. Amusement is often, in part almost always, a mean 
with Richter ; rarely or never his highest end. His thoughts, 
his feelings, the ci'eations of his spirit walk before us em- 
bodied under wondrous shapes, in motley and ever-Hoctuating 
groups; but his essential chamrter however he disguise it^ 
is that of a Philoaophei ani moial Poet, whose study has 
been human nature, whose delight and best endeavour are 
wilh all that is beautiful and lendti and mysteriously sub- 
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lime, in the fate or history of man. This is the purport of 
his writings, whether their form be that of Action or of truth ; 
the spirit that pervades and ennobles his delineations of com- 
mon life, his wild wayward dreams, allegories, and shadowy 
ima^nings, no less than his diaqui^itiona of a nature directly 
Bcientific. 

But in this latter province also Richter has accomplished 
much. His VoTsohule der Aesthetik (Introduction lo .^- 
thetics '■) is a work on Poetic Art, based on principles of no 
ordinary depth and compass, abounding in noble views, and, 
notwithstanding its frolicsome exuberance, in sound and sub- 
tle criticism ; esteemed even in Germany, where criticism 
has long been treated of as a science, and by such persons 
as Winkelmann, Kant, Herder, and' the Schlegela. Of this 
work we could speak long, did our limits allow. We fear 
it might astonish many an honest brother of our crail, were 
he to read it ; and altogether perplex and dash his maturest 
counsels, if he chanced to understand it. — Richter has also 
written on Education, a work entitled J^vcma ; distinguished 
by keen pmctical sagacity, as well as generous sentiment, 
and a certain sober magnificence of speculation ; the whole 
presented in that singular style which characterises the man. 
Germany is rich in works on Education ; richer at present 
than any other country : it is there only that some echo of 
the Lockes and Miltons, speaking of this high matter, may 
still be heard ; and speaking of it in the language of our 
own time, with insight into the actual wants, advantages, perils 
and prospects of this age. Among the writers on this sub- 
ject Richter holds a high place ; if we look chiefly at his 
tendency and aims, perhaps the highest. — The Olccois Fick- 
Uana is a ludicrous performance, known lo us only by report ; 
but Richter is said to possess the merit, while he laughs at 

1 From aioMvofioi, to ftel A word mvented by BaumEarlen (soma 
eighty years ago), to express generally the Science of the Fine Arts; siid 
noYf in universal uae among the Germans. Perhaps we also might as well 
adopt itj at least if any such adeam should ever arise among us. 
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Fichte, of understanding him ; a merit among Ficbte's crit- 
ics which seems to be one of the rarest. Keport also, we 
regret to say, is all that we know of the Cwnpaner Thai, a 
Discourse on the Immortality of the Soul ; one of Kichter's 
beloved topics, or rather the life of his whole philosophy, 
glimpses of which look forth on us from almost every one 
of his writings. He died while engaged, under recent and 
almost total blindness, in enlarging and remodelling this 
Gampaner Thai; the unfinished manuscript was borne npon 
his cofiin to the burial vault : and Klopstock's hymn, ' Ait- 
fersteken teirst du, Thou shalt arise, my sou!,' can seldom 
have been sung with more appropriate application than over 
the grave of Jean Paul, 

We defy the most careless or prejudiced reader to peruse 
these works without an impression of something splendid, 
wonderful and daring. But they require to be studied as 
well as read, and this with no ordinary patience, if the 
reader, especially the foreign reader, wishes to comprehend 
rightly either their truth or their want of truth. Tried by 
many an accepted standard, Eichter would be speedily 
enough disposed of; pronounced a mystic, a German dream- 
er, a rash and presumptuous innovator; and so consigned, 
with equanimity, perhaps with a certain jubilee, to the Lim- 
bo appointed for all such windbags and deeepiioas. Origi- 
nality is a thing we constantly clamour for, and constantly- 
quarrel with j as if, observes our Author himself, any origi- 
nality but our own could be expected (o content ue ! In fact, 
all strange things are apt, without fault of theirs, to estrange' 
us at first view ; unhappily scarcely anything is perfectly 
plain, but what is also perfectly common. The current coin 
of the realm passes into all hands ; and be it gold, silver, or 
copper, is acceptable and of known value : but with new in- 
gots, with foreign bars, and medals of Corinthian brass, the 
case is widely different. 

There are few writers with whom deliberation and careful 
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distrust of first impressions are more necessary than with 
Kichter. He is a phenomenon fi-om the very surface; he 
presents himself with a professed and determined singularity : 
his language itself is a stone of stuniuiiug to the critic ; to 
critics of the grammarian species, an unpardonable, often an 
insupei-able, rock of offence. Not that he is ignorant of 
grammar, or disdains the sciences of spelling and parsing ; 
but he exercises both in a certain latitudinarian spirit ; 
deals with astonishing liberality in parentheses, dashes, and 
subsidiary clauses ; invents hundi-eds of new words, alters 
old ones, or, by hyphen, chains and pairs and packs them 
fegether info most jarring combination ; in short, produces 
sentences of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, interminable 
kind. ^Figures without limit ; indeed, the whole is one tissue 
of metaphors, and similes, and allusions to all the provinces 
of Earth, Sea and Air; interlaced with epigrammatic breaks, 
vehement bursts, or sardonic turns, interjections, quips, puna, 
and even oaths ! A perfect Indian jungle it seems ; a bound- 
less, unparalleled imbroglio ; nothing on all sides but dark- 
ness, dissonance, confusion worse confounded I Then the 
style of the whole corresponds, in perplexity and extrava- 
gance, with that of the parts. Every work, be it flclion or 
serious treatise, is embaled in some fantastic wrappage, some 
mad narrative accounting for its appeaiance, and connecting 
it with the author, who generally becomes a person in the 
drama himself, before all is over. He has a whole imaginary 
geography of Europe in his novels ; the cities of Flachsen- 
fingen, HaaJ-haar, Scheerau, and so forth, with their princes, 
and privy-councillors, and serene highnesses jmost of whom, 
odd enough fellows everyway, are Eichter's private acquaint- 
ances, talk with him of state matters (in, the purest Tory 
dialect), and often incite him to get on with his writing. No 
story proceeds without the most erratic digressions, and vo- 
luminous tagrags rolling after it in many a snaky twine. 
Ever and anon there occurs some ' Extra-leaf,' with its 
satirical petition, program, or other wonderful intercalation, 
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no mortal eau foresee on what. It h, indeed, a mighty tnaze ; 
and oft«u the panting reader toils after him in vain ; or, 
baffled and spent, jiidignantly stops shorl, and retii-es, per- 
haps forever. 

All this, we must admit, is true of Richter; but much 
more is true &lso. Let us not turn from him after the fii-st 
cursory glance, and imagine we have seltled his account 
by the woi-ds Ehapfody and Affectation. They are cheap 
words, and of sovereign potency ; we should see, tlierefore, 
that they be not rashly applied. Many things in Eicliter 
accord ill wilh bueh a theory. There are rays of the keen- 
est truth, nay steady pillars of scientific light rising through 
this chaos : Is it in fact a chaos ; or may it be that our eyea 
are of finite, not of infinite vision, and have only missed the 
phtn ? Pew ' rhapsodists ' are men of science, of solid learn- 
ing, of rigorous study, and accurate, esctensive, nay universal 
knowledge ; as he is, "With regard to affectation also, there 
is much to be said. The essence of affectation' Is that it be 
ossvmed : the character is, as it were, forcibly crushed into 
some foreign mould, in the hope of being thereby reshaped 
and beautified ; the unhappy man persuades himself that he 
has in truth become a new creature, of the wonderfuUest 
symmetry ; and so he moves about with a conscious air, 
though every movement betrays not symmetry but disloca- 
tion. This it is to be affected, to walk in a vain show. 
But the strangeness alone is no proof of the vanity. Many 
men that move smoothly in the old-established railways of 
custom will be found to have their affectation j and perhaps 
here and there some divergent genius be accused of it un- 
justly. Tiie show, though common, may not cease to be 
vain; nor become so for being uncommon. Before we cen- 
sure a man for seeming what he is not, we slionld be sure 
that we know what he is. As to Eichtor m particular, we 
cannot but observe, that, strange and tumultuous as he is, 
there is a certain benign composure visible in his writings ; 
a mercy, a gladness, a reverence, united in such harmony as 
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bespeaks not a false, but a genuine state of mind ; not a 
feverish and morbid, but a healthy and robust state. 

The secret of the matter is, that Kichter requires more 
study than most readers cai-e to give him. As we approach 
more closely, many things grow clearer. In the man's own 
sphere there is consistency ; the farther we advance into 
it, we see confusion more and more unfold itself into order, 
till at last, viewed from its proper centre, his intellectual 
universe, no longer a distorted incoherent series of air- 
landscapes, coalesces into compact expansion ; a vast, mag- 
nificent, and variegated scene ;/ fuU oft wondrous products ; 
rude, it may be, and irregular ; but gorgeous, benignant, 
great ; gay with the richest verdure and foUage, glittering 
in the brightest and kindest sun. 

Eichter has been called an intellectual Colossus; and in 
truth it is somewhat in this light that we view him. His 
faculties are all of ^gantic mould ; cumbrous, awkward in 
their movements ; large and splendid, rather than harmoni- 
ous or beautiful ; yet joined in living union ; and of force 
and compass altogether extraordinary. He has an intel- 
lect vehement, rugged, irresistible ; crushing in pieces the 
hardest problems; piercing into the most hidden combina- 
tions of things, and grasping the most distant : an imagination 
vague, sombre, splendid, or appalling ; brooding over the 
abysses of Being ; wandering through Infinitude, and sum- 
moning before us, in its dim religious light, shapes of brill- 
iancy, solemnity, or terror : a fancy of exuberance literally 
unexampled; for it pours its treasures with a lavishness 
which knows no limit, hanging, like the sun, a jewel on 
every grass-blade, and sowing the earth at large with orient 
pearl. But deeper than all these lies Humour, the ruling 
quality with Eichter ; as it were the centra! fire that per- 
vades and vivifies his whole being. He is a humorist from 
his inmost soul ; he thinks as a humorist, he feels, imagines, 
acts as a humorist : Sport is the element in which his nature 
lives and works. A tumultuous element for such a nature. 
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and wild work he makes in it ! A Tifan In his sport as m 
his earnestness, be oversteps all bound, aad riots without few, 
or measure. He heaps Pelion upon Ossa, and hurls the uni- 
verse together and asunder like a case of playthings. The- 
Moon 'bombards' the Earth, being a rebellious satelliter 
Mars 'preaches' to the other planets, very singular doctrinej" 
nay, we have Time and Space themselves playing fantastic 
tricks :^ it is an infinite masquerade ; aU Nature is gone fortlh '■ 
mumming in the strangest guises. 

Yet the anarchy is not without its purpose : these vizards' 
are not mere hoUow masks ; there are living faces under 
them, and this mumming has its significance. Eichter is a 
man of mirib, but he seldom or never condescends to be a 
jneiu:yandrew. Nay, in spite of its extravagance, we should 
say that bis humour is of all his ^fts intrinsically the finest 
and most genuine. It bas sucb witchmg turns; th^re is 
something in it so capricious, so quaint, to heartfelt. From 
his Cyclopean workshop, and it= fuliginous limbecs, and 
huge unwieldy machinery, the little «hrnelled twsfe] Fig 
ure comes forth at last, so perfect and so I v ng, to be forever 
laughed at and forever loved ! Wayward as he seems he 
works not without forethought like Euben'. by i single 
stroke, he can change a Iwghing face into a sad one But 
m his smile itself a touching pathos may 1 e hidden a | ity 
too deep for tears. He is a man of feeling in the noblest 
sense of that word ; for he loves ali living with the heart of 
a brother,; his sou] rushes forth m sympathy Kitb gladness 
and soiTow, with goodness or grandeur, over all Creation. 
Every gentle and generous affection, eveiy tbnU of mercy, 
every glow of nobleness, awikens in his bo-om a response ; 
nay strikes his spirit into harmony , a wild music as of wind- 
harps, floating round us in fitful swelU, but hoft sometimes, 
and pure and soul-entrancing, as the song ot ino-els ! Aver- 
sion itself with him is not hatred , he despises much, but 
justly, with tolerance also, with placidity, and even a sort of 
love. Love, in feet, is the atmosphere be breathes in, the 
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medium through which he looks. His is the spirit which 
gives life and beauty to wiiatever it embraces. Inanimate 
Nature itself is no longer an insensible assemblage of colours 
and perfumes, but a mysterious Presence, with which he com- 
munes in uimtt«rable sympathies. We might call him, as he 
once called Herder, ' a Priest of Nature, a mild Bramin,' 
wandering amid spicy groves, and under benignant skies. 
The infinite Night with her solemn aspects. Day, and the 
sweet approach of Even and Morn, are full of meaning for 
him. He loves the green Earth with her streams and for- 
esls, her flowery leas and et«raal skies ; loves her with a 
sort of passion, in all her vicissitudes of light and shade ; 
his spirit i-evels in her grandeur and charms ; expands like 
the breeze over wood and lawn, oyer glade and dingle, 
stealing and giving odours. 

It has sometimes been made a wonder that things so dis- 
cordant should go together ; that men of humour are often 
likewise men of sensibility. But the wonder should rather 
be to see them divided ; to find true genial humour dwell- 
ing in a mind that was coarse or callous. The essence of 
humour is sensibility; warm, tender fellow-feeling with all 
forms of existence. Nay, we may say that unless seasoned 
and purified by humour, sensibility is apt to run wild ; will 
readily corrupt into disease, falsehood, or, in one word, sen- 
timentality. Witness Eousseau, Zimmerman, in some points 
also St. Pierre : to say nothing of living instances ; or of the 
Kotzebues, and other pale _host of woe-begone mourners, 
whose wailings, hke the howl of an Irish wake, have from 
lime lo time deft the general ear. ' The last perfection of 
our faculties,' says Schiller with a truth far deeper than it 
seems, ' ia that their activity, without ceasing to be sure afid 
earnest, become sport.' True humour is sensibility, in the 
most cathoUc and deepest sense ; . but it is this sport of 
sensibility ; wholesome and perfect therefore ; aa it were, the 
playful teaaing fondness of a mother to her child. 

That faculty of irony, of caricature, which often passes by 
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the njimo of humour, but consists chiefly in a certain super- 
fieial distortion or reversal of objects, and ends at best ia 
laughter, bears no resemblance to the humour of Richter. 
A shallow endowment this ; and o&en. more a habit than an 
endowment. It is but a poor fraction of humour ; or rather, 
it is the body to which the soul is wanting ; any life it has 
being false, artificial and irrationaL 'True humour springs 
not more from the head than from the heart 1 it is not con- 
tempt, its essence is love ; it issues not in laughter, but in 
Rtiil smiles, which lie fer deeper. (It is a sort of inverse sub- 
limity) exalting, as it were, into our affections what is below 
us, wKile subhmity draws down into our affectipns what is 
above us. The former is scarcely less precious or heart-' 
affecting than the latter ; perhaps it is still rarer, and, aa a 
test of genius, atiU more decisive. It is, in lact, (he bloom 
and per^e, the paresi eflJuence of a deep, flue and loving 
naturg^a nature in harmony with itself, reconciled to the 
world and its stintedness and contradiction, nay finduig in 
this very contradiction new elements of beauty as well as 
goodness. Among our own writers, Shakspeare, in this as in 
all other provinces, must have his place ; yet not the first ; 
his humour is heartfelt, exuberant, warm, but seldom the' 
tenderest or most subfle. Swift inclines more to simple 
irony ; yet he had genuine humour too, and of no unloving 
sort, though cased, like Ben Jonson's, in a most bitter and 
caustic rind. Sterne follows next ; our last specimen of hu- 
mour, and, with all his faults, our best ; our finest, if not our 
strongest; for Toriek and Corporal 2Wm and Uncle Tobg 
have yet no brother but in Don Quixole, far as he lies above 
them. Cervantes is indeed the purest of all humorists ; so 
gentle and genial, so full, yat so ethereal is his humour, and 
in such accordance with itself and his whole noble nature. 
The Italian mind is said to abound in humour; yet their 
dassics seem to give us no right emblem of it : except pei^ 
haps in Ariosto, there appears little in their current poetry 
that reaches the region of true humour. In France, since 
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the days of Montaigne, it seems to be nearly extinct. Vol- 
taire, much as he dealt in ridicule, never rises into humour ; 
even with Molifere, it is far more an aifcir of the understand- 
ing than of the character. 

That, in this point, Richter excels all German authors, is 
saying much for him, and may be said truly. Leasing has 
humoury — of a sharp, rigid, substantial, and, on the whole, 
genial sort ; yet the ruling bias of his mind is to logic. So 
likewise has Wieland, though much diluted by the general 
hqwaeity of his nature, and impoverished still farther by the 
influences of a coid, meagre, French scepticism. Among 
the Ramlers, Gellerts, Hagedoms, of Frederick the Second's 
time, we find abundance, and delicate in kind too, of that 
light matter which the French call pleasantry ; but little or 
nothing that deserves the name of humour. In the present 
age, however, there is Goethe, with a rich true vein ; and 
this sublimated, as it were, to an essence, and blended in still 
union with his whole mind. Tieck also, among his many 
fine susceptibilities, is not without a warm keen sense for the 
ridiculous ; and a humour rising, though by short fits, and 
from a much lower atmosphere, to be poetic But of al! 
these men, there is none that, in depth, copiousness and in- 
tensity of humour, can be compared with Jean PauL He 
alone exists in humour ; lives, moves and has his being in 
it. With him it is not so much united to his other qualities, 
of intellect, fancy, imagination, moral feeling, as these are 
united to it ; or rather unite themselves to it, and grow ander 
its warmth, as in their proper temperature and climate. 
Not as if we meant to assert that his humour is in all tases 
perfectly natural and pure ; nay, that it is not often extiava- 
gant, untrue, or even absurd: but still, on the whole, the 
core and hfe of it are genuine, subtle, spiritual Not with- 
outreason have his panegyrists named him 'Jean Paul der 
Eimige, Jean Paul the Unique : ' in one sense or the other, 
either as praise or censure, his critics also muat adopt this 
epithet i for surely, in the whole circle of Literature, we look. 
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in vain for Lis parallel. Unite the sportfulne^a of Babelaia, 
and the best sensibility of Stpme, with the earnestness, and, 
even in slight portions, the sublimity of Milton ; and let the 
mosaic brain of old Burton ^ve forth the workings of this 
Bti'ange union, with the pen of Jeremy Bentham ! 

To say how, with so peculiar a natural endowment, Eich- 
ter should have shaped hia mind by culture, is much Larder 
thaa to say that he has shaped it wrong. Of affectation we 
will neither altogether clear him, nor veiy loudly pi-onounce 
him guilty. That bis manner of writing is singular, nay in 
fact, a wild complicated Arabesque, no one can deny. But 
the true quealion is, How nearly does this manner of writing 
represent his real manner of thinking and existing? With 
what degree of freedom does it allow this particular form of 
being to manifest itseif ; or what fetters and perversions does 
it lay on such manifestation ? For tlie great law of culture 
is: ^t each become all that he was created capable of 
being j expand, if possible, to' his full gi-owth ; resisting aJl 
impedftnents, casting off all foreign, especially all noxious 
adhesions; and show himself at length in his own shape and 
stature, be these what they may. There is no uniform of 
excellence, either in physical or spiritual Nature : all genu- 
ine things are what they ought to be. The reindeer ia good 
and beautiful, so likewise is the elephant. In Literature it 
is the same : ' eveiy man,' says Lessing, ' has his own style, 
like his own nose.' True, there are noses of wonderful di- 
mensions ; but no nose caa justly be amputated by the pub- 
lic, — not even the nose of Slawkenbergius himself; so it Se 
& real nose, and no wooden one, put on for deception's sake 
and mere show! 

To speak in grave language, Lpssing meina and we agree 
with him, that the outward style is to be judged of by the 
inward qualities of the spirit which it is employed to body 
forth ; that, without prejudice to critical propriety well un- 
derstood, the former may vary into many shapes as the latter 
varies ; that, in short, the grand point for a wnl«r is not to 
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be of this or that external make anj fashion, but, in every 
fashion, to be genuine, vigorous, alive, — alive with his 
whole being, consciously, and for beneficent results. 

Tried by this test, we imagine Eichter's wild manner 
will be found less imperfeet than many a very tame one. 
To the man it may not be un'.uitable. In that singular 
form, Ihere is a fire, a splendour, a benign energy, which 
persuades us into tolerance, nay into love, of much that 
might otherwise offend. Above all, this man, alloyed with 
imperfections as he may be, is consistent and coherent : he is 
at one with himself; he knows his aims, and pursues them 
in sincerity of heart, joyfully and with undivided will. A 
harmonious development of being, the first and last object of 
all true culture, has been obtained ; if not completely, at 
least more ' completely than in one of a thousand ordinary 
men. Nor let us forget, that, in such a nature, it was not of 
easy attainment ; that where much was to be developed, 
some imperfection should he forgiven. It is true, the beaten 
paths of Literature lead the safeliest to the goal ; and the 
talent pleases us most, which submits to shine with new 
gracefulness through old forms. Nor is the noblest and most 
peculiar mind too noble or peculiar for working by pre- 
scribed laws ; Sophocles, Shakspeare, Cervantes, and in 
Eichter's own age, Goethe, how little did Ihey innovate on 
the given forms of composition, how much in the spirit they 
breathed info them I All this is true ; and Kichter must lose 
of our esteem in projwrtion. Much, however, will remain ; 
and why should we quarrel with the high, because it is not 
the highest ? Richter's worst faults are nearly allied to his 
best merits ; being chiefly exuberance of good, irregular 
squandering of wealth, a dazzling with excess of true light 
These things may be pardoned the more readily, as they are 
little likely to be imitated. 

On the whole, Genius has privileges of its own ; it selects, 
an orbit for itself; and be this never so eccentric, if it is in- 
deed a celestial orbit, we mere star-gazers must at last com' 
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pose ourselves; most cease to cavil at it, and begin to 
observe it, and calculate its laws. That Eicliter is a new 
Planet in the intellectual heavens, we dare not affirm; an 
atmospheric Meteor he is not wholly ; perhaps a Comet, 
that, though with long aherrationa, and shrouded in a nebu- 
lous veil, has yet its place in the empyrean. 

Of Bichter's individual Works, of his opinions, his gen- 
eral philosophy of life, we have no room left us to speak. 
Kegarding his Novels, we may say, that, except in some few 
instances, and those chiefly of the shorter class, they are not 
what, in strict language, we can term Unities : with much 
eaUidajunciura of parts, it is rare that any of them leaves 
on us the impression of a perfect, homogeneous, indivisible 
whole. A true work of art requires to befifsed in the mind 
of its creator, and, as it were, poured forth (fram his ima^- 
nation, though not from his pen) at one simultaneous gush. 
Richtei''s works do not always bear sufficient marks rf hav- 
ing been injimtm; yet neither are they merely riveted to- 
gether ; to say the least, they have he^a welded. A similar 
remark applies to many of his characters ; indeed, more or 
less to all of theia, except such as ^are entirely humorous, or 
have a large dash of humour. In ibis latter province he is 
at home ; a true poef, a maker ; his SiehenMs, his Schmehle, 
even his Fibel and Mxlein are living figures. But in heroic 
personages, passionate, massive, overpowering as he is, we 
have scarcely ever a complete ideal ; art has not a tta ined t o 
the co nc ealment of itself. With his heroine^, i^am he is 
more successful ; they are often true heroines, though per- 
haps with too little variety of character ; bustling, buxom 
mothers and housewives, with all the caprices, perversities, 
and warm, generous helpfulness of women ; or white, half- 
angelic creatures, meek, still, long-suffering, high-minded, of 
tenderest affections, and hearts crushed yet nncomplaining. 
Supernatural figures he has not attempted ; and wisely, for 
he cannot writ* without belief. Yet many times he exhibits 
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an imagination of a singularity, nay on the whole, of a fruth 
and grandeur, uiiexampled elsewhere. In his Dreams there 
is a myatic complexity, a gloom, and amid the dim gigantic 
half-ghastly shadows, gleamings of a wizard splendour, which 
almost recall to us the visions of Ezekiel. By readei-s who 
have studied the Dream in the New-year's Eve we shall not 
be mistaken. 

Eichter's Philosophy, a matter of no ordinary interest, 
both as it agrees with the common philosophy of Germany 
and disagrees with it, must not be touched on for the pres- 
ent. One only observation we shall make : it is not mechan- 
ical, or sceptical ; it springs not from the forum or the labo- 
I'atory, but from the depths of the human spirit ; and yields 
as its fairest product a noble system of Morality, and the 
firmest conviction of Religion. In thia latter point we 
reckon him peculiarly worthy of study. To a careless 
reader he might seem the wildest of infidels ; for nothing 
can exceed the freedom with which he bandies to and fi-o the 
dogmas of religion, nay, someiimes, the highesT Otjects of 
Christian reverence. There are passages of this sort, which 
will occur to every reader of Richter ; but which, not to fall 
into the error we have already blamed in Madame de Stae), 
we shall refrain from quoting. More light is in the follow- 
ing : ' Or,' inquires he, in his usual abrupt way, ' Or are all 
'your Mosques, Episcopal Churches, Pagodas, Chapels of 
' Ease, Tabernacles, and Pantheons, anything else but the 
' Ethnic Forecourt of the Invisible Temple and its Holy of 
' Holies ? ' ^ ■ Tet, independently of all dogmas, nay perhaps 
in spite of many, Richter is, in the highest sense of the 
word, religious. A reverence, not a self-interested fear, but 
a noble reverence for the spirit of ali goodness, forms the 
crown and glory of his' culture. The fiery elements of his 
nature have been purified under holy influences, and chast- 
ened by a principle of mercy and humility into peace and 
well-doing. An intense and continual faith in man's immor- 

1 Note to SclimihWs Jom-aey. 
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tality and native grandeur accompanies him ; from ariiid the 
vortices of life, he looks up to a heavenly loadstar ; the solu- 
tion of what is visible and transient, he finds In what is in- 
visible and eleraal. He has doubted, he denies, yet he 
believes. ' When, in your last hour,' says he,-^ ' when, ia 
'your last hour (think of this), all faculty in the broken 
'spirit shall fade away and die into inanity, — imaginaticM^ 
' thought, effort, enjoyment, — then at last will the night- 
' flower of Belief alone continue blooming, and refresh with 
' its perfumes in the last darkness.' 

To reconcile these seeming contradict iona, to explain the 
grounds, tbe manner, the congraity of Eichler's belief, cannot 
be attempted here. We recompiend hira to the study, the 
tolerance, and even the praise, of all men who have inquired 
into this highest of questions with a right spirit; inquired 
with the martyr fearlessness, but also with the martyr rev- 
erence, of men that love Truth, and will not accept a lie. A 
frank, fearless, honest, yet truly spiritual feith is of all things 
the rarest in oar time. 

Of writings which, though with many reservations, we have 
praised so much, our hesitating readers may demand some 
specimen. To unbelievers, unhappily, we have none of a con- 
vincing sort to give. Ask us not to represent the Peruvian 
forests by three twigs plucked from them ; or the cataracts 
of the Nile by a handful of its water ! To those, meanwhile, 
who will look on twigs as mere dissevered twigs, and a hand- 
ful of water as only so many drops, we present the following. 
It is a summer Sunday night; Jean Paul is faking leave of 
the Hukelum Parson and his wife ; like him we have long 
laughed at them or wept for them ; like him, also, we are 
sad to part from them: 

'We were all of us too deeply moved. We at lust tore ourselves 
nsunder from repeated embraces ; my friend retired with the soul 
wliom he loves. I remained alone Ijeliind with the Night, 

' And I walked without aim through woods, througli valleys, and 
i Ziuuna, p, 261, 
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over brooks, and through sleeping villages, to enjdy t!ie great Night, 
like a Day. I walked, and still looked, like the magnet, to the 
rogion of midnight, to strengthen my heart at tlie gleaming twilight, 
at this upetretching aurora of a morning beneath our feet. White 
nightbutterfliea flitted, white hloasoma fluttered, white stars fell, and 
the white snow-powder hung BJlveiy in the high Shadow of the • 
Earth, which reaches beyond the Moon, and which is our Night 
Then began the iEolian Harp of the Creation to tremble and tQ 
sound, blown on from above; and my immortal Soal was a string 
in that Harp. — The heart of a brother, everlasting Man, sweiled 
under the everlasting heaven, as the seas sweU under the sun and 
under the moon. — The distant village clocks struck midnight, 
mingling, as it were, with the ever-pealing tone of ancient Eternity. 
— The hmbs of my buried ones touched cold on my soul, and drove 
away its blots, as dead hands heal eruptions of the skin. — I walked 
silently through little hamlets, and close by their outer churchyards, 
where crumbled npcftat coffin-hoards were glimmering, while the 
once-bright eyes that had lain in them were mouldered into gray 
ashes. Cold thoughtl clutch not Uke a cold spectre at my heart : I 
look up lo the starry sky, and an everlasting chain stretches thither, 
and over, and below ; and all is Life, and Warmth, and Light, and 
ftU is Godlike or God. . . . 

' Towards morning, I descried thy late lighte, little city of ray 
dweiiing, which I belong to on tills side the grave; I returned to 
the Earth ; and in thy steeples, behind tiie by-advanced great mid- 
night, it struck lialf-past two : about tliis hour, in 1794, Mars weal 
down in the west, and the Moon rose in the east ; and my soul de- 
sired, in grief for the noble warlike blood which is still streaming on 
the blossoms of Spring : " Ah, retire, bloody War, like red Mars ; 
and thou, still Peace, come forth like tlie mild divided Moon.'"' 

Such, seen tlirough no uncoloured medium, but in dim 
remoteness, and sketched in hurried transitoiy outline, are 
some features of Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter and his 
Works. Germany has long loved him ; to England also he 
must one day hecome known ; for a man of this ■magnitude 
belongs not to one people, hut to the world. What our 
countrymen may decide of him, still more what may be his 
fortune with posterity, we will not try to foretell. Time has 
a strange eoniracting influence on many a wide-spread fame ; 
yet of Eichter we will say, that he may survive much. 

1 End of Qumlue Fixlein. 
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There is in him that which does not die ; that Beauiy and 
Earnestness of aoiil, tliat spirit of Humanity, of Love and 
mild Wisdom, over which the vicissitudes of mode have no 
eway. This is that excellence of the inmost nature which 
alone confers immortality on writings ; that charm which 
still, under every defacement, hinds us to the pages of our 
own Hookers, and Taylors, and Browaes, when their way of 
thought has long ceased to he ours, and the most valued of 
their merely intellectual opinions have passed away, as ours 
too must do, with the circumstances and events in which they 
took their shape or rise. To men of a right mind, there may 
long he in Richter much that has attraction and value. la 
the moral desert of vulgar Literature, with its sandy wastes, 
and parched, bitter and too often poisonous shrubs, the Writ- 
ings of this man will rise in lieir irregular luxuriance, like a 
duster of date-trees, with its greensward and well of water, 
to refresh the pilgrim, in the sultry solitude, with nourish- 
ment and shade. 
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STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE." 

[1827.] 

These two Books, notwithstanding their diversify of title, 
are properly parta of one and the same; the Outlines, though 
of prior date in regard to puhlicalion, having now assumed 
the charael«r of sequel and conclusion to the Jarger Work, 
— of fourth volume to the other three. It is designed, of 
course, for the home market ; yet the foreign student also 
will find in it a safe and valuable help, and, in spite of its 
imperfections, should receive it with thankfulness and good- 
will. Doubtless we might have wished for a keener dis- 
criminatiye and descriptive talent, and perhaps for a some- 
what more catholic spirit, in the writer of such a history ; 
but in their absence we have still much to praise. Horn's 
literary creed would, on the whole, we believe, be acknowl- 
edged by his countiymen aa the true one ; and this, though 
it is chiefly from one immovable station that he can survey 
his subject, he seems heartily anxious to apply with candour 
and tolerance. Another improvement might have been, a 
deeper principle of arrangement, a firmer grouping into 
periods and schools ; for, as it stands, the work is more a 

1 Edineubgh Review, No. 92. — 1. Die Poeak und BeredsamJieit der 
J}mf)clim, nm LuQien Zeit his iMr Oegeawari, DargeiieUi von From Bom. 
(The Poetry and Oratory of the Germans, from Lather's Time to the 
Present. Exhibited by Franz Horn.) Berlin, 1822, '3S, '24. 3 vols. 8vo 

2. nmritte hw OeicHcite umi Kritik dtr <c*aw« Litleratur Deutn^landa 
wShretul der Jahre 1790-1818. (Outlines for the HLatory and Criticism of 
Polite Literature in Germany, during the Yeats 17aO-lS18.) By Fraiiii 
Horn. Berlin, 1819. Bto. 
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critical sketch of German Poets, than a histoiy of German 

Let us not quarrel, however, with our author; his merits 
as a literary historian are plain, and by no means inconsidei-- 
ahle, "Without rivalling the ahnost frightful laboriousness of 
Bouterwek or Eichhorn, he gives creditable proofs of re- 
search and genera] information, and possesses a lightness 
composition, to which neither of these erudite persons t 
well pretend. Undoubtedly he has a flowing pen, and 
at home in this province ; not only a speaker of the word, 
indeed, but a doer of the work ; having written, besides his 
great variety of tracts and treatises, biographical, philosoph- 
ical and critical, several very deserving works of a 
sort. He is_ not, it must be owned, a very strong man, but 
he is nimble and orderly, and goea through his work with a 
certain gaiety of heart; nay, at times, with a frolicsome 
alacrity, which might even require to be pardoned. His 
character seems full of susceptibility ; perhaps too much so 
for its natural vigour. His novels, accordingly, to judge 
from the few we have read of them, verge towards the senti- 
mental. In the pi-esent Work, in like manner, he has 
adopted nearly all the best ideas of his contemporaries, but 
with something of an undue vehemence ; and he advocates 
the cause of religion, integrity and true poetic taste with 
great heartiness and vivacity, were it not that too often his 
zeal outruns his prudence and insight. Thus, for instance, 
he declares repeatedly, in so many words, that no moriial can 
be a poet unless he is a Christian. The meaning here is 
very good ; but why this phraseology ? Is it not inviting the 
simple-minded (not to speak of scoffers, whom Horn very 
justly snifia at,) to ask, When Homer subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles ; or Whether Sadi and Haflz were really of 
the Bishop of Peterborough's opinion ? Again, he talks too 
often of ' representing the Infinite in the Finite,' of express- 
ing the unspeakable, and such high matters. In fact, Horn's 
style, though extremely readable, has one great fault: it is. 
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to speak it in a single word, an affected style. His stream 
of meaning, uniformly clear and wholesorao in itself, will not 
flow quietly along its channel; but is ever and anon spurting 
itself up into epigrams and antithetic jels. Playful he is, 
and kindly, and, we do believe, honest-hearted ; but there is 
a certain snappistmess In him, a frisking abruptness ; and 
then his sport is more a perpetual giggle, than any dignified 
smile, or even any sufficient laugh with gravity succeeding 
it. This sentence is among the best we recollect of him, and 
wili partly illustrate what we mean. We submit it, for the 
sake of its import likewise, to aU superfine speculators on the 
Reformation, in their future contrasis of Luther imd Eras- 
mus. ' Erasmus," says Horn, ' belongs to that species of 
writers who have all the desire in the world to build God 
Almighty a magnificent church, — at the same time, how- 
ever, not giving the Devil any offence ; to whom, accord- 
ingly, they set up a neat little chapel close by, whei-e you 
can offiir him some touch of sacrifice at a time, and practise 
a quiet household devotion for him without disturbance.' 
lo this style of 'witty and conceited mirth,' considerable part 
of the book is written. 

But our chief business at present is not with Franz Horn, 
or his book ; of whom, accordingly, recommending his labours 
to all inquisitive students of German, and himself to good 
estimation with all good men, we must here lake leave, We 
have a word or two lo say on that strange literature itself; 
concerning which our readers probably feel more curious to 
learn what it is, than with what skill it has been judged of. 

Above a century ago, the Pere Eouhours propounded to 
himself the pregnant question ; Si un Allemand pent avoir 
de I'e^rit f Had the Pere Eouhours bethought him of what 
counti7 Kepler and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave 
to mankind the three great elements of modern civilisation; 
Gun powde r, Printing , and the Prote s tant Eeljapn, it might 
have thrown light oa his inquiry. Had he known the M- 
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helungen TAed; and where Eeinecke Fuela, and FauU, and 
the •'Ship of Fools, and four-fifths of all the popular mythol- 
ogy, humour anci romance to be found in Europe in the six- 
teenth and seventeeth centuries, took i(« rise ; had he read a 
page or two of Ulrieh Hutten, Opitz, Paul Flemming, Logau, 
or even Lohenalein and Hoffmanns waldau, all of whom had 
already lived and written in his day ; had the Pere Bouhoura 
taken this trouble, — who knows but he might have found, 
with whatever amazement, that a Gei'man could actually have 
a little esprit, or perhaps even something better ? No such 
trouble was requisite for the Pfere Bouhours. Motion in 
vacuo is well known to be speedier and surer than through 
a resisting medium, especially to imponderous bodies ; and so 
the light Jesuit, unimpeded by focta or principles of any kind, 
failed not to reach his conclusion ; and, in a comfortable 
frame of mind, to decide, negatively, that a German could 
not have any literary talent. 

Thus did the Pere Bouhoura evince that he had a pleasant 
wit; but in the end he has paid dear for it. The Prench, 
themselves, have long since begun to know something of the 
Germans, and something also of their own critical Daniel ; 
and now it is by this one Mratiraely joke that the hapless Jes- 
uit is doomed to live ; for the blessing of fu!l oblivion is de- 
nied him, and so he hangs, suspended in his own noose, over 
the dusky pool, which be struggles toward, hut for a great 
while will not reach. Might his fate but serve as a warning 
to kindred men of wit, in regard to this and so many other 
subjects ! For surely the pleasure of despising, at aJl times 
and in ilself a dangerous luxury, is much safer afier the toil 
of examining than before it. 

We altogether ditfer from the Pere Bouhours in this mat- 
ter, and must endeavour to discuss it differently. There is, 
in fact, much, in the present aspect of G«rman Literature, 
not only deserving notice hut deep consideration from all 
thinking men, and far too complex for bping handled in the 
way of epigram. It is always advantageous to think justly 
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of ouv neighbours ; nay, in mere common honesty, it is a 
duty ! and, like every other duty, brings its own reward. 
Perhaps at the present era this duty is more essential than 
ever ; an era of uuoh promise and such threatening, when so 
many elements of good and evi! are everywhere in conflict, 
.and human society is, as it were, struggling to body itself 
forth anew, and so many coloured rays are springing up in 
this quarter and in that, which only by their union can pro- 
duce ^wtre light. Happily, too, though still a difficult, it is no 
longer an impossible duty ; for the commerce in material 
things has paved roads for commerce in things spiritual, and 
a true thought, or a nohle creation, passes lightly to us irom 
the remotest countries, provided only oui minds lie open to 
receive it. This, mdeed, i« a ngorous proviso, and a great 
obstacle lies in it, one which to many must be insurmount- 
able, yet which it is the chief gloii of social culture to sur- 
mount. For, if a man who mistakes his own contracled 
individuality for the type of human natuie, and deals with 
whatever contradicts htm as if it contradicted this, is but a 
pedant, and without true wisdom, be he furnished with partial 
equipments as he may, — what better shall we think of a 
nation that, in lite manner, isolates itself from foiviign influ- 
ence, regards its own modes as so many laws of nature, and 
rejects all that is different as unworthy even of examination ? 
Of this narrow and perverted condition, the French, down 
almost to our own times, have afforded a remarkable and in- 
structive example ; as indeed of late they have been often 
enough uphraidingly reminded, and are now themselves, in a 
manlier spirii, beginning to admit. That our countrymen 
have at any time erred much in this point, canuot, we think, 
truly be alleged against them. Neither shall wo say, with 
some passionate admirers of Germany, that to the Germans 
in particular they have been unjust. It is true, the litera- 
tnre and character of that country, which, within the last 
half centmy, have been more worthy perhaps than any other 
of our study ajid regard, are still very generally unknown lo 
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us, or, what is ivorse, misknown ; but for this there are not 
wanting less offensive reasons. That the false and tawdry 
ware, which was in all hands, should reach us before the 
chaste and truly excellent, which it required some excellence 
to recognise; that Kotzebue's insanity should have spread 
faster, by some fifty years, than Lessing's wisdom; that 
Kant's Philosophy should stand in the background as a 
dreary and abortive dream, and Gall's Craniology be held 
out to us from every booth as a reality ; — all this lay in the 
nature of the case. That many readers should draw conclu- 
sions from imperfect premises, and by the imports judge too 
hastily of the stock imported from, was likewise natural No 
unfair bias, no unwise indisposition, that we are aware of, has 
ever been at work in the matter ; perhaps, at worst, a degree 
of indolence, a blamable incuriosity to all products of foreign 
genius : for what more do we know of recent Spanish or Ital- 
ian literature, than of German ; of Grossi and Manzoni, 
of Campomanes or Jovellanos, than of Tieck and Kichter ? 
Wherever German art, in those forms of it which need no 
interpreter, has addi-essed us immediately, our recognition of 
it has been prompt and hearty ; from Diirer to Mengs, from 
Handel to Weber and Beethoven, we have welcomed the 
painters and musicians of Germany, not only to our praise, 
but to our affections and, beneficence. Nor, if in their liter- 
ature we have been more backward, is the literature itself 
without blame. Two centuries ago, translations from the 
German were comparatively frequent in England : Lnther'a 
Tahh-Talk is still a venerable classic in our language ; nay, 
Jacob B6hme has found a place among us, and this not as a. 
dead letter, but as a living apostle to a still living sect of our 
religionists. In the nest century, indeed, translation ceased; 
but then it was, in a great measure, because there was little 
worth ti'anslating. The horrors of the Thirty-Years War, 
followed by the conquests and conflagrations of Louis the' 
Fourteenth, had desolated the country; Frencli influence, 
extending from the courts of princes to the closets of the 
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learned, lay like a baleful incubus over the far nobler mind 
of Germany ; and all true nationality vanished from ita liter- 
ature, OP was heard only in faint toaea, which lived in the 
hearts of the people, but could not reach with any effect to 
the ears of foreigners.' And now tiat the genius of the 
.country has awakened in its old strength, our attention to it 

INot that the Germans were idle; or altogether engHgatl, aa we too 
loosely suppose, in the work of commentfirj and lexicography. On tlie 
oontrary, they rhymed and romanced with doe vigonr «a to quantity ; only 
the quality was bad. Two tails on this head may deserve mention ; la 
the year 1749, there were foond in the library of one virtuoso no ifewer 
than 800 volumes of devotioniil poetry, containing, saya Horn, • a trensure 
of 88,712 German iiymnsi' and, much about the same period, one of 
GottBched'a scholars had amassed aa many aa IBOO German novels, all of 
the seventeenth cenlnryi Tbe hyinns we understand to be much better 
than tbe novels, or rather, perhaps, tlie novels to be much worse than the 
hymns. Neither was critical study neglected, nor indeed honest endeav- 
our on all hands to attain improvement! witness the strange books from 
time to time put forth, and the still stranger institutions established ibr 
this purpose. Among tiie fbnner we have the ' Poetical Fnnnel ' (Poet- 
isefte IHehler), manniactured at NUmberg in 1680, and profeaaing, withiij- 
iix honra, to poar-in the whole essence of this difficult at into the mfet 
unfurnished head. Niirnberg also was the chief seat of the ^mons Meit- 
(w»&ijer and their Sdngetvaajli, or Singar-guilds, in which poetry was 
taught and practised like any other handicraft, and this by sober and well- 
meaning men, chiefly tf wh old t d rstatid why labour, 
which manafeotuved so m ytii ga h Id t I anafacture another. 
Of these tuncfnl guild bh H Shbtrdea shoemaker, i; 
greatly the moat noted d m t 111 Hia f th r was a tailor ; he 
himself leerned the m t y f g d N nebeok, a weaver. 
Ho was an adherent of h great temporary L ther, who has even 
deigned to acknowledge h ih f the Reformation. 
Howdiligentalabourer SacI m th b w 11 ppear from the Inot, 
«iaf, in his 74th year (1668) m g hi t k for publication, he 
found that he had writte 60tS pa t al p es m ig which were 20S 
tragedies and comedies d th bea des h g all 1 ng kept house, like 
An honest Numberg b gh b aa d d ffi lent shoe~maklngl 
Hans is not without genius, and a shrewd irony; and, above all, tJ:e most 
g^, childlike, yet devout and solid character. A man neither to be de- 
spised nor patronised; but left standhig on his own basis, as a singular 
product, and a still legible symbol and clear mirror of the time and coun- 
try where he lived. Hia best piece known to us, and many are well worth 
perusing. Is the fasinaeitj^iiel (Shrovetide Faroe) of the Narrenichneiden, 
where the Doctor cures a bloated and lethargic patient by cutting-ottt 
balt«-dozen FooU from his interior! 
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has certainly awakened also ; and if we yet know little or 
nofhing of the Germaas, it is not because we wilfully do 
them wrong, but, in good part, because they lu-e somewhat 
difficult io know. 

In fact, prepossessions of all sorts naturally enough find 
lieir place here. A country which haa no national litera- 
ture, or a literature too insignificant to force its way abroad, 
■must always be, to its neighbours, at least in every important 
spiritual respect, aa unknown and misestimated country. Its 
towns may figure on our maps; its revenues, population, 
manufactures, political connexions, may be recorded in statis- 
tical books : but the character of the people has no symbol 
and no voice; we cannot know them by speech and dis- 
course, but only by mere sight and outward observation of 
their manners and procedure. Now, if both sight and 
speech, if both travellers and native literature, are found 
but ineffectual in this respect, how incalculably more so the 
former alone I To seize a character, even that of one man, 
in its life and secret mechanism, requires a philosopher; to 
delineate it with truth and impressiveness, is work for a poet. 
How shall one or two sleek clerical tutors, with here and 
there a t«dium-strieken 'squire, or speculative 'half-pay cap- 
tain, give us views on such a subject ? How shaU a man, to 
whom all characlors of individual men are like sealed books, 
of which he sees only the title and the covers, decipher, irom 
bis four-wheeled vehicle, and depict to us, the character of a 
nation ? He courageously depicts his own optical delusions ( 
notes this to be incomprehensible, that other to be insignifi- 
cant ; much to be good, much (o be bad, and most of all in- 
different; and so, with a few flowing strokes, completes a 
picture which, though it may not even resemble any possible 
object, his countrymen are to lake for a national portrait. 
Nor is Ibe fraud so readily detected : for tlie character of a 
people has such complexity of aspect, that even the honest 
observer knows not always, not perhaps after long inspection, 
what to determine regarding it. From his, only accidental. 
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point of view, the figure stands before him like the tracings 
on veined marble, — a mass of mere random lines, and tints, 
and entangled strokes, out of which a lively fancy may shape 
almost any image. But the image he brings along with him 
ia always the readiest ; this is tried, it answers as well as 
another ; and a second voucher now testifies its correctness. 
Thus each, in confident tones, though it may be with a secret 
misgiving, repeats his precursor; the hundred times repeated 
comes in the end to be believed; the foreign nation is now 
OQce for all understood, decided on, and registered accord- 
ingly ; and dunce the thousandth writes of it like dunce the 

With the aid of literary and intellectual intercourse, much 
of this Msehood may, no doubt, be corrected ; yet even here, 
sound judgment is far from easy ; and most national charac- 
ters are still, as Hume long ago complained, the product 
rather of popular prejudice than of philosophic insight 
That the Germans, in particular, have by no means escaped 
6uch misrepresentation, nay perhaps have had more than the 
common share of it, cannot, in their circumstances, surprise 
us. From the time of Opitz and Flemming, to those of 
Klopstock and Lessing, — that is, from the early part of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, — they 
had scarcely any literature known abroad, or deserving to he 
known : their political condition, during this same period, was 
oppressive and everyway unfortunate externally ; and at 
home, the nation, split into so many factions and petty states, 
had lost all feeling of itself as of a nation ; and its energies 
in arts as in arms were manifested only in detail, too oft«n In 
collision, and always under foreign influence. The French, 
at once their plunderers and their scoffers, described them to 
the rest of Europe as a semi-barbarous people ; which com- 
fortable fact the rest of Europe was willing enough to lake 
on their word. During the greater part of the last century, 
the Germans, in our intellectual survey of the world, wei:e 
quietly omitted ; a vague contemptuous ignorance prevailed 
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respecting them ; it was a Cimmerian land, where, if a few 
Kparks did glimmer, it was but so as to testify fheii- own ex- 
istence, too feebly to enlighlen ««,' The Germans passed for 
apprentices in all provinces of art ; and many foreign crafts- 
men scarcely allowed ihem so much, 

Madame de Stael's book has done away with this : all Eu- 
rope is now aware that the Germans are something ; some- 
thing independent and apart from others ; nay, something 
deep, imposing and, if not admirable, wonderful. Wliat that 
something is, indeed, is still undecided ; for thU gift;ed lady's 
Mlemagne, in doing much to excite curiosity, has still done 
little to satisfy or even direct iL "We can no longer make 
ignorance a boast, but, we are yet far fi'om having acquired 
right knowledge ; aod cavillers, excluded from contemptuous 
negation, have found a resource in almost as contemptuous 
assertion. Translators ai'e the same faithless and stolid race 
that they haVe ever been : the particle of gold they bring us 
over is hidden from all but the most paiient eye, among ship- 
loads of yellow sand and sulphur. Gentle Dulness too, in 
this as in all other things, still loves her joke. The Ger- 
mans, though much more attended to, are perhaps not less 
mistaken than before. 

Doubtless, however, there is in this increased attention a 
progress towards the truth ; which it is only investigation 
and discussion that can help us to find. The study of Ger- 
man literature has already taken such firm root among us, 

' So Jate Ba the year 1811, we l^od, from Firtke^-toiCs Geogt^a/Ay, the «o1e 
representative of German literature ta be Gottshed ( with hia name Wrong 
spelt), ' who first Introdnced. a mare relined style.' — Gottsched has heen 
dead the ^'ester part of a century; and for the last fifty jears, ranks 
among the Germans somewhat as Prynno or Alexander Boss does among 
oiirselres. A man of a cold, rigid, perssvei'ant eharaoter, who mistook 
himself for a [wet and the perfection of critics, and had skill to pass cur- 
rent during the greater part of his literary life for suoh. On the strength 
of his lioileau and Battenx, he long reigned supreme; but it was lilie 
Night, in rayless niajeatj, and over a alumbering people. They awoke, 
before his death, and hurled him, perhaps too Indlgnanrly, into Ills native 
Abyss. 
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and is spreading so visibly, (hat by and by, as wo believe, 
the true character of it must and will beeome knortn. A 
result, which ia to bring us into closer and frieadlier union 
with forty millions of civilised men, cannot surely be other 
than desirable. If they have pi-ecioua truth to impart, we 
shall receive it as the highest of all gifts ; if error, we shall 
not only reject it, but esplam it and tiace out its ongin, and 
so help our brethren also to reject it. In eithei point of 
view, and for all profitable purpose'* of national inCcicourBe, 
correct knowledge is the first and indispensibie preliminary. 
Meanwhile, errors of all sort-, prevail on this subject e\ en 
among men of sense and hbeiality we have found so much 
hallucination, so many groundless oi hilt grounded objec 
turns to German hleratuie, that the tone m which a multi- 
tude of othei men speak of it cannot appeal extiaoi dinai y 
To much of this, e%en a slight knowledge of the Germans 
nould fuinish a sufficient answer We have thought it 
might be useful weie the chief of these objeitions mai- 
ehalled in distinct ordei, and eximmed with what degree 
of light and fairness is at our disposal In attempiing this, 
we are ^aln enough, foi reasons already stated, to iaiitj our- 
selves dischai^mg what is in some sort a national duty. It 
is unworthy ot one gieat people to think felsely of another. 
It IS unjust, and iherefoie unwoithy Of the injury it does 
to ourselves we do not speak, for that is an infenor consider- 
ation r yet surely if the grand principle of free intercourse is 
so profitable in material commerce, much more must it be in 
the commerce of the mind, the products of which are there- 
by not 80 much transported out of one countiy into another, 
as multiplied over all, for the benefit of all, and without loss 
to any. If that man is a benefactor to the world who causes 
two ears of corn to grow where only one grew before, much 
more is he a benefactor who causes two truths to grow up 
together in harmony and mutual confirmation, where before 
only one stood solitary, and, on that side at least, intolerant 
and hostile. 
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In dealing with the host of ohjections which front ua on 
this subject, we tliink it may be convenient to range them 
under two principal heads. The first, aa respects chiefly 
unsoondness or imperfection of sentiment; an error which 
may in general be denominated. Bad Taste. The second, aa 
respects chiefly a wrong condition of intellect ; an error 
which may be designated by the general title of Mysticism. 
Both of these, no doubt, are partly connected; and each, in 
some degree, springs from and returns into the other; yet, 
for present purposes, the divisions may be precise enough. 

First, then, of the first : It is objected that the Germans 
have a radically bad taste. This is a deep-rooted objection, 
which assumes many forms, and extends through many ram- 
ifications. Among men of less acquaintance with the sul>- 
ject of German taste, or of taste in general, the spirit of the 
accusation seems to be somewhat as follows: That the Ger- 
mans, with much natural susceptibility, are still in a rather 
coarse and uncultivated state of mind; displaying, with the 
energy and other virtues of a rude people, many of their 
vices also; in particular, a certain wild and headlong tem- 
per, which seizes on all things too hastily and impetuously ; 
weeps, storms, loves, hates, too fiercely and vociferously; 
delighting in coarse excitements, such as flaring conti-asts, 
vulgar horrors, and all sorts of Miowy exaggeration. Their 
literature, in particular, is thought to dwell with peculiar 
complacency among wizards and ruined towers, with mailed 
knights, secret tribunals, monks, spectres, and banditti : on 
the other hand, tliere is an undue love of moonlight, and 
mossy fountains, and the moral sublime: then we have de- 
scriptions of things which should not be described ; a general 
want of tact ; nay, ofien a hollowness, and want of sense. 
In short the German Muse comports herself, it is said, like 
a passionate and rather fascinating, but tumultuous, unin- 
structed and but half-civilised Muse. A heUe sauvage at 
beat, we can only love her with a sort of supercilious toler- 
ance; oflji n she tears a passion to^ rags ; and, in her humid 
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vehemence, struts without meaning, and U> the offence of aJl 
literary decorum. 

Now, in all this there is not wanting a certain degree of 
truth. If any man will insist on taliing Heinse'a Ardittg- 
heUo, and Miller's Siegwari, and the works of Veit Weber 
the Younger, and, above all, the everlasting Kotzehue, as 
his specimens of German literature, he may establish many 
things. Black Forests, and the glories of Luhberland; 
sensuality and horror, the spectre nun, and the charmed 
moonshine, shall not he wanting. Boisterous outlaws also, 
with huge whiflkera and the most cat-o'-mountain aspect; 
tear-8lained sentunentali'^ts, the grimmest manhaters, ghosts 
and the likp suspicious characters, will be found in abun- 
dance. We aie httle rpad in this bowl-and-dagger depart- 
ment; huf we do understand it to have been at one time 
rather diligently cultivated ; though at present it seema to he 
mostly relinquished as unproductive. Other forms of Un- 
reason hvit taken ils pUce ; which in their turn must yield 
to Btill other forma , for it is the nature of this goddess (o 
descend in frequent avatars among men. Perhaps not less 
than iive hundred volumes of such stuff could still be col- 
lected from the bookstalls of Germany. By which truly we 
may learn that there is in that country a class of unwise men 
,and unwise women ; that many readers there labour under a 
degree of ignorance and mental vacancy, and read not ac- 
tively hut passively, not to learn but to be amused. Is this 
fact so vety new to us ? Or what should we think of a Ger- 
man critic that selected his specimens of Brilish literature 
from the Cmtk Spectre, Mr, Lewis's Moni, or the Mysteries 
of Vdolpho, and Franhemtein or the Modem Prometheus ? Or 
would he judge rightly of our dramatic taste, if he took hia 
extracts from Mr. Egan's Tom and Jerry; and told his 
readers, as he might truly do, that no play had ever enjoyed 
such currency on the English stage as this most classic per- 
formance ? We think, not. In like manner, till some authoi' 
of acknowledged merit shall so write among the Germans, 
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and W approved of by eritica of acknowledged merit among 
them, or at least secure for himself some permanency of 
fevour among the million, we ean prove nothing, by such 
instances. That there is so perverse an author, or so blind 
a critic, in the whole compass of Grermaa literature, we have 
no hesitation in denying. 

But farther ; among men of deeper views, and with regard 
to works of really standard character, we find, though not 
the same, a similar objection repeated. Goethe's Wilkehn 
Mister, it is said, and Faust, are full of bad taste also. 
With respect to the taste in which they are written, we shall 
have occasion to say somewhat hereafter: meanwhile, we 
may be permitted to remark that the objection would have 
more force, did it seem to originate from a more mature 
consideration of the subject. "We have heard few English 
criticisms of such works, in which the first condition of an 
approach to accuracy was complied with; — a transposition 
of the critic into the author's point of vision, a survey of the 
author's means and objects as they lay before himself, and a 
just trial of these by rules of universal application. I'aint, 
for instance, passes with many of us for a mere tale of sorcery 
and art-magic. It would scarcely be more unwise to con- 
sider Hamlet as depending for its main interest on the ghost 
that walks in it, than to regard Faust as a production of that 
sort For the present, therefore, this objection may be set 
aside ; or at least may be considered not as an assertion, but 
an inquiry, the answer to which may turn out rather that the 
German taste is different from ours, than that it is worse. 
Kay, with regard even to difference, we should scarcely 
reckon it to be of great moment. Two nations that agree 
in estimating Shakspeare as the highest of all poets, ean 
differ in no essential principle, if they understood one an- 
other, that relates to poetry. 

Nevertheless, this opinion of our opponents has attained a 
certain degree of consistency with itself; one thing is thought 
lo throw light on another ; nay, a quiet little theory has been 
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propounded to explain ihe whole phenomenon. The cause 
of this bad taste, we are assured, Hes in the condition of the 
German authors. These, it seems, are generally Tory poor ; 
the ceremonial law of the country excludes them from all 
society with the great; they cannot acquire the polish of 
drawing-rooms, but must live in mean houses, and therefore 
write and think in a mean style. 

Apart from the truth of these assumptions, and in respect 
of the theory itself, we confess there is something in tie face 
of it that afflicts us. Is it then so certain that taste and liehes 
are indissolubly connected ? That truth of feeling must ever 
be preceded by weight of purse, and the eyes be dim for 
universal and eternal Beauty, till they have long rested on 
gilt walls and costly fiirniture ? To the great body of man- 
kind this were heavy news ; for, of the thousand, scarcely 
one is rich, or connected with the rich ; nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have always been poor, and must always be so. 
We tale the liberty of questioning the whole postulate. 
We think that, for acquiring true poetic taste, riches, or 
association with the rich, are distinctly among the minor 
requisites ; that, in fact, they have little or no concern with 
the matter. This we shall now endeavour to make probable. 

Taate, if it mean anything but a paltry connoisseurship, 
must mean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness ; 
a sense to discern, and a heart to love and reverence, all 
beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever or in whatsoever forms 
and accompaniments they are to be seen. This surely im- 
plies, as its chief condition, not any ^ven external rank or 
situation, but a finely gifted mind, purified into harmony 
with itself, into keenness and justness of vision ; above all, 
kindled into love and generous admiration. Is culture of 
this sort ftmnd exclusively among the higher ranks? We 
believe it proceeds less from without than within, in every 
rank. The charms of Nature, the majesty of Man, the 
infinite loveliness of Truth and Virtue, are not hidden irom 
the eye of the poor ; but from the eye of the vain, the cor. 
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rupted and self-seeking, be he pooi oi rich In old age*:, Ihe 
humble Minstrel, a mendicant, and loid of nothing but hia 
harp and liia own free soul had intimations of those glories, 
wlnle to the proud Baron in his barbiiic halh Ihey were 
unknown Nor is there still any anatocratie monopoly of 
judgment more than of genius for as to that Scimce of 
Negation, which la la,ught peculiarly by men of profeased 
elegance, we confess we hold it rathei cheap It is a neces- 
sary, but decidedlj a subordinate accompli'fhmpnt , nij, if it 
be rated as the highest, it becomes a ruinous vice. This is 
an old truth ; yet ever needing new application and enforce- 
ment. Let us know what to love, and we shall know also 
what to reject ; what to affirm, and we shall know also what 
to deny : but it is dangerous to begin with denial, and fatal 
to end with it. To deny is easy ; nothing is sooner learnt 
or more generally practised ; as matters go, we need no man 
of polish te teach it; biit rather, if possible, a hundred men 
of wisdom to show us its limits, and teach us its reverse. 

Such is our hyirothesis of the case: how stands it with 
the facts? Are the fineness and truth of sense manifested 
by the artist found, in moat instances, to be proportionate lo 
his wealth and elevation of acquaintance ? Are they found 
to have any perceptible relation either with the one or the 
other? We imagine, not. Whose taste in painting, for 
instance, is truer and finer than Claude Lorraine's? And 
was not he a poor colour-grinder ; outwai-dly, the meanest 
of menials? Where, again, we might ask, lay Shakspeare's 
rent-roll ; and what generous peer took him by the hand and 
unfolded to him the 'open secret' of the Universe; teaching 
him that this was beautiful, and that not so ? Was he not a 
peasant by birth, and by fortune something lower ; and was 
it not thonght much, even in the height of his reputation, 
that Southampton allowed him equal patronage with the 
zanies, jugglers and bearwards of the time ? Yet compare 
hia taste, even as it respects the n^ative aide of things ; for, 
in regard to the positive and &r higher side, it admits no 
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comparison with any other mortal's, — compare it, for ia- 
slance, with the taste of Beaumont and Fletcher, his con- 
temporaries, men of rank and education, and of fine genius 
like himself. , Tried even by the nice, fastidious and in great 
part false and artificial delicacy of modern times, how stands 
it with the two parties ; with (he gay triumphant men of 
fashion, and the poor vagrant linkboy ? Does the latter sin 
against, we shall not say taste, but etiquette, as the former 
do F For one line, for one word, which some Chesterfield 
might wish blotted from the first, are there not in the others 
whole pages and scenes which, with palpitating heart, hfe 
would hurry into deepest night ? This too, observe, respects 
not their genius, but their culture ; not their appropriation 
of beauties, but theii' rejection of deformities, by supposition 
the grand and peculiar result of high breeding ! Surely, in 
such instances, even that humble supposition is ill home out. 
The truth of the matter seems to be, that with the culture 
of a genuine poet, thinker or other artist, the influence of 
rank has no exclusive or even special concern. For men 
of action, for senators, public speakers, political writers, 
the case may be different ; but of such we speak not at 
present. Neither do we speak of imitators, and the crowd 
of mediocre men, to whom fashionable life sometimes gives 
an external inoffensiveness, often compensated by a frigid 
malignity of character. We speak of men who, from amid 
the perplexed and conflicting elements of their everyday 
existence, are to form themselves into harmony and wisdom, 
and show forth the same wisdom to others that exist along 
with tl em To &u(,h ■» min high hfe as it is called, will be 
a proMnre of human life but nothing more. He will study 
to deil with it as he deals b ith all forms ot mortal being ; to 
do it justice and to diaw instruction from it; but his light 
will come from a loftier region or he wanders forever in 
darkness iwindlc into a man of vers de societe, or attains 
It be^t to be a Walpole or a Ciylus &till less can we think 
th^t he 1 to be viewed as a hitelmg that his excellence will 
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be regulated by his pay. ' Sufflcienily provided for from 
withiii, he has need of little from without;' food and rai- 
ment, and an unviolated home, will be given him in the 
rudest land ; and with these, while the kind earth is round 
him, and the everlasting Leaven is over him, the world has 
little more that it can give. Is he poor? So also were 
Homer and Socrates; so was Samuel Johnson; so waa 
John Milton. Shall we reproach him with his poverty, and 
infer that, because he is poor, he must likewise be worthless? 
God forbid that the time should ever come when he too shall 
esteem riches the synonym of good ! The spirit of Mam- 
mon has a wide empire ; but it cannot, and must not, be 
worshipped in the Holy of Holies. Nay, does not the heart 
of every genuine disciple of literatnre, however mean his 
sphere, instinctively deny this principle, as applicable either 
to himself or another? Is it not rather true, as D'Alembert 
has said, that for every man of letters, who deserves that 
name, the motto and the watchword will he Fbeedom, 
Tedth, and even this same Poverty ; that if he fear the 
last, the two first can never be made sure to him ? 

We have stated these things, to bring the question some- 
what nearer its real basis ; not for the sake of the Germans, 
who nowise need the admission of them. The German au- 
thors are not poor ; neither are they excluded from associa- 
tion with the wealthy and well-born. On the conti-aiy, we 
scruple not to say, that, in both these respects, they are con- 
siderably better situated than our own. Their booksellers, it 
is true, cannot pay as ours do ; yet, there as here, a man 
lives by his writings ; and, to compare Jbrdens with Johnson 
and jyimidi, somewhat better there than here. No case 
like our own noble Olway's has met us in their biographies ; 
Boyces and Chattertona are much rarer in German than in 
English history. But farther, and what is far more. impor- 
tant : From the number of universilies, libraries, collections 
of art, museums, and other literary or scientific institutions 
of a public or private nature, we question whether the chance 
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which a meritorious man of letters has before him, of obtain- 
ing some permanent appointment, some independent civic ex- 
istence, is not a hundred io one in favour of the German, 
compared with the Englishman. This is a weighty itom, and 
indeed the weightiest of all ; for it will be granted, that, for 
the votary of literature, the relation of entire dependence on 
the merehanls of literature is, at best, and however liberal 
the terms, a highly questionable one. It templs him daily 
and hourly to sink irom an artist into a manufacturer ; nay, 
80 precarious, fluctuating and everyway unsatisfa*;tory must 
his civic and economic concerns become, that too many of his 
class cannot even attain the praise of common honesty as 
manufacturers. There is, no doubt, a spirit of martyrdom, 
as we have asserted, which can sustain this too : but few in- 
deed have the spirit of martyrs ; and that state of matters is 
the safest which requires it least. The Grerman authors, 
moreover, to their credit be it spoken, seem to set less store 
by wealth than many of ours. There have been prudent, 
quiet men among them, who actually appeared not to want 
more wealth;, whom wealth could not tempt, either to this 
haod or tliat, from their preappointed aims. Neither must 
we think so hardly of the German nobility as (o believe them 
insensible to genius, or of opinion that a patent from the Lion 
King is so superior to ' a patent direct from Almighty God.' 
A fair proportion of the German authors are themselves men 
of rank ; we mention only, aa of our own time, and notable 
in other respects, the two Stolbergs and Novalis. Let ua not 
be unjust to this class of persons. It is a poor eiTor to figure 
thenj as wrapt up in ceremonial slateliness, avoiding the most 
gifted man of a lower station; and, for their own supercilious 
triviality, themselves avoided by all truly gifted men. On 
the whole, we should change our notion of the Gei-man ooble- 
man : that ancient, thirsty, thickheaded, sixteen-quartered 
Baron, who still hovers in our minds, never did exist in such 
perfection, and is now as estinet as our own Squire Western. 
His descendant is a man of other culture, other aims and 
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other habils. We question whether there is an ai'istocracy 
in Europe, which, taken as a wliole, both in a pubUc and 
private capacity, more honours art and Hterature, and does 
more both in public and private to encourage them. Ex- 
cluded from society ! Wliat, we would ask, was Wieland'a, 
Schiller's, Herder's, Johannes Miillei's society? Has not 
Goethe, by birth a Frankfort burgher, been, since his 
twenty-sixth year, the companion, not of noblea but of 
princes, and for half his life a minister of state ? And is not 
tiiis man, unrivalled in so many far deeper qualities, known 
also and felt to be nnrivaUed in nobleness of breeding and 
bearing ; fit not to learn of princes in this reapect, but by the 
example of his daily life to teach them ? 

We hear much of the munificent spirit displayed among 
the better classes in England ; their high estimation of the 
arts, and generous patronage of the artist. We rejoice to 
hear it ; we hope it is true, and will become truer and truer. 
We hope that a great change has taken place among these 
classes, since the time when Bishop Burnet eould write of 
them, ' They are for the most part the worst instructed, 
' and the least knowing, of any of their rank I ever went 
'among I ' Nevertheless, let us arrogate to ourselves no ex- 
clusive praise in this particular. Other nations can appre- 
ciate the arts, and cherish their cultivatoi's, as well as we. 
Nay, whCe learning from us in many other matters, we sus- 
pect the Germans might even te^ach us somewhat in regard 
to this. At ail events, the pity, which certain of our authors 
express for the civil condition of their brethren in that coun- 
try is, from such a quarter, a superfluous feeling. Nowhere, 
let us rest assured, is genius more devoutly honoured than 
there, by all ranks of men, from peasants and burghers up 
to legislators and kings. It waa but last year that the Diet 
of the Empire passed an Act in favour of one individual 
. poet : the Final Edition of Goethe's Works was guaranteed 
to be protected against commercial injury in every State of 
Germany; and special assurances fo that effect were sent 
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him, in the kindest terms, from all the Authorities there 
assembled, some of them the highest in hia country or in 
Europe. Nay, even while we write, are not the newspapers 
recoiiiing a visit from the Sovereign of Bavaria in person K) 
the same venerable man ? — a mere ceremony perhaps, but 
one wliich almost recalls to us the era of the antique Sages 
and the Grecian Kings. 

This hypothesis, therefore, it would seem, is not supported 
by facts, and so returns to its original elements. The causes 
it alleges are impossible : hut, what is still more fatal, the 
effect it proposes to account for has, in reality, no existence. 
We venture to deny that the Germans are defective ia taate; 
even as a nation, as a public, taking one thing with another, 
we imagine they may stand comparison with any of their 
neighbotii's ; as writers, as critics, they may deiadedly court 
it. True, there is a ma^s of duiness, awkwardness and false 
susceptibility ia the lower regions of their literature ; but is 
not bad taste endemical in such regions of every Uteralure 
nnder the sun ? Pure Stupidity, indeed, is of a quiet nature, 
and content (o he merely stupid. But seldom do we find it 
pure ; seldom unadulterated with some tincture of ambition, 
which drives it into new and strange metamorphoses. Here 
it has assumed a contemptuous trenchant air, intended to 
repreijent superior tact, and a sort of all-wiadom ; there a 
truculent atrabilious scowl, which is to stand for passionate 
strength: now we have an outpouring of tumid fervour; now 
a fruitless, asthmatic hunting alter wit and humour. Grave 
or gay, enthusiastic or derisive, admiring or despising, the 
dull man would he something which lie is not and cannot be. 
Shall we confess, that, of these two common extremes, we 
reckon the German error considerably the more harmless, 
and, in our day, by far the more curable ? Of unwise admi- 
ration jauch may be hoped, for much good is really in it ; 
but unwise contempt is itself a negation ; nothing comes of 
it, for it is nothing. 

To judge of a national taite, however, we must raise our 
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view from its transitory modes to its perennial models ; from 
the mass of vulgar writers, who blaze out and are extin- 
guished with the popular delusion which they flatter, to 
those iew who are admitted to shine with a pure and last- 
ing lustre ! to whom, by eommon consent, the eyes of the 
people are turned, as to its loadstars and celestial luminaries. 
Among German writers of this stamp, we would a-ik any 
candid reader of them, let him be of what country or creed 
he might, whether bad taste struck him as a prevailing char- 
aderistic. Was Wieland's taste uncultivated? Tast*, W6 
should say, and taste of the very species which a disciple of 
the Negative School would call the highest, formed the great 
object of his life ; the perfection he unweariedly endeavpured 
after, and, more than any other perfection, has attained. The 
most fastidious Frenchman might read him, with admiration 
of his merely French qualities. And is not Klopstock, wit& 
his clear enthusiasm, his azure purity, and heavenly if stiil 
somewhat cold aad lunar light, a man of taste ? His MessfaS 
reminds us oft«ner of no other poets than of Virgil and 
Eacine. But it ja to Lessing that an Englishman would turn 
with readiest affection. We cannot but wonder that more 
of this man is not known among us ; or that the knowledge 
of him has not done more to remove such misconceptions. 
Among all the writers of the eighteenth century, we will not 
except even Diderot and David Hume, there h not one of 
a more compact and rigid intellectual structure ; who more 
distinctly knows what he is aiming at, or wnh more graceful- 
ness, vigour and precision sets it forth to his readers. He 
thinks with the clearnosa and piercing sharpness of the most 
expert logician ; but a genial Are pervades him, a wit, a 
heartiness, a general richness and fineness of nature, to 
which most logicians are strangers. He is a sceptic in many 
things, but the noblest of sceptics ; a mild, manly, half-care- 
less enthusiasm struggles through his indignant unbelief: he 
stands before us like a toilwom but unwearied and heroic 
champion, earning not the conquest but the battle ; as indeed 
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liimself admita to us, tliat ' it is not the finding of trutli, but 
the honest search for it, that profits.' - We confess, we should 
be entirelj at a loss for the literary creed of that man who 
reckoned Leasing other than a thoroughly cultivated writer ; 
nay, entitled to rank, in this particular, with the most dis- 
tinguished writers of any existing nation. As a poet, as a 
critic, philosopher, or conti-oversialist, his style will be found 
precisely such aa we of England are accustomed to admire 
most i brief, nert-oua, vivid ; yet quiet, without glitter or an- 
tithesis ; idiomatic, pure without purism ; transparent, yet full 
of character and reflex hues of meaning. ' Every sentence,' 
aays Horn, and justly, ' is like a phalanx ; ' not a word 
wrong-placed, not a word that could be spared ; and it forma 
itself so calmly and lightly, and stands in its completeness, 
so gay, yet so impregnable I As a poet he contemptuously 
denied himself all merit ; but his readers have not taken him 
at his word : here too a similar felicity of style attends him ; 
his plays, his Minna von Bamhelm, his .Emilie GcUoUi, his 
Kaihati der Wdse, have a genuine and graceful poetic life ; 
yet no works known to us in any language are purer from 
exaggeration, or any appearance of falsehood. They are 
pictures, we might say, painted not in coloura, but in ci'ayons ; 
yet a strange attraction lies in them ; for the figures are 
grouped info the finest attitudes, and true and spirit-speaking 
in every line. It is with his style chiefiy that we have to do 
here ; yet we must add, that the matter of his works is not 
less meritorious. His Critidsm and philosophic or religious 
Scepticism were of a higher mood than had yet been heard 
in Europe, still more in Germany : his Dramaturgie first 
exploded the pretensions of tlie French theatre, and, witli 
irresistible conviction, made Shakspeare known to his coun- 
trymen ; preparing the way for a brighter era in their litera- 
ture, the chief men of which still thankfully look back to 
Leasing as their patriarch. His Laoeoon, with its deep 
glances into the philosophy, of Art, his Dialogues of Free- 
masons, a work of far higher import than its title indicates. 
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may yet teach many things to most of us, which we know 
not, and ought to know. 

"With Lessing and Klopstock might be joined, in this 
respect, nearly every one, we do not say of their distin- 
guished, but even of their tolerated contemporaries. The 
two Jacobis, known more or less in all countries, are little 
known here, if they are accused of wanting literary taste. 
These are men, whether as thinkers or poets, to he regarded 
and admired for their mild and lofty wisdom, the devoutness, 
the benignity and calm grandeur of their philosophical views. 
In such, it were strange if among so many high merits, this 
lower one of a just and elegant style, which is indeed their 
natural and even necessary product, had been wanting. We 
recommend the elder Jacobi no less for his clearness than 
for his depth; of the younger, it may be enough in this 
point of view Ui say, that the chief praisers of his earlier 
poetry were the French. Neither are Hamann and Men- 
delsohn, who could meditate deep thoughts, defective in the 
power of uttering them with propriety. The PhtBdon of 
the latter, in its chaste precision and simplicity of style, 
may almost remind us of Xenophon ; Socrates, lo our mind, 
has spoken in no modem language so like Socrafos, as here, 
by the hps of this wise and cultivated Jew.' 

' The history of Mendelsohn is interesting in itself, and fnll of encour- 
flgament to all lovers of aeir-improvamenf. At thirteen he was a wanifering 
Jewish beggar, without health, without homo, almost without a language 
— for the jargon of broken Hebrew and provincial German which he spoke 
could scarcely be called one. At middle age he could write this PJuedoa,- 
was a man of wealth and breeding, and ranked among the toaohers of his 
age. Like Pope, he abode by his original creed, ttiough often solicited to 
change it: Indeed, the grand problem of his life was to better the inward 
and outward condition of his own ill-fatfld people; for whom he actually 
acoompliBhed much benefit. He was a mild, shrewd and worthy man; 
and might well Iovb Phadon and Socrates, for his own character was 
Sooratic. He was a friend of Lesslng's! indeed, a pupil; for Lessing, 
having aooidentally met him at chess, recognised the spirit that lay 
struggling under auch inonmbrances, and generously undertook to help 
him. By teaching the poor Jew a little Greek, he disenchanted hun from 
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Among the poets and more popular writers of the time, 
the case is the same : Utz, Gellert, Cramer, Eamler, Kleiat, 
HagedorB, Kabener, Gleim, and a multitude of lesser men, 
whatever excellences they might want, certainly are not 
chargeable with bad taste. Nay, perhaps of all writers 
they are the least chargeable with it : a certain clear, light, 
unaffected elegance, of a higher nature than French ele- 
gance, it might be, yet to the eKclusion of all very deep or 
genial qualities, was tie excellence they strove after, and, 
for the most part, in a fair measure attained. They resem- 
ble English writers of the same, or perhaps an earlier period, 
more than any other foreigners : apart from Pope, whose in- 
fluence is visible enough, Beattie, Logan, Wilkie, Glover, 
unknown perhaps to any of them, might otherwise have 
almost seemed their models. Goldsmith also would rank 
among them ; perhaps in regard to true poetic genius, at 
their head, for none of them has left us a Vicar of Waie- 
jield; though, in regai'd to judgment, knowledge, general 
talent, his place would scarcely be so high. 

The same thing holds in general, and with fewer draw- 
backs, of the somewhat later and more energetic race, de- 
nominated the GoUingen School ; in contradistinction from 
the Saxon, to which Habener, Cramer and Gellert directly 
"belonged, and most of those others indirectly. Holty, BUrger, 
the two Stolberga, are men whom Bossu might measure with 
his scales and compasses as strictly as he pleased. Of Herder, 
Schiller, Gioethe, we speak not here : they are men of another 
stature and form of movement, whom Bossu's scale and com- 
passes could not measure without difficulty, or rather not at 
all. To say that such men wrote with taste of this sort, 
were saying little ; for this forms not the apex, but the basis, 
in their conception of style ; a quality not to be paraded as 

Out Talmud and tha Rabbins. The two were afterwards oo-lRborers in 
fiioolai'e Dealiche BibUolkek, the first German Bemew of any character; 
which, howcTsr, in the haiida of KicoUi himself, it subsequently lost. 
Mendelsohn's Works have mostly been translated into French . 
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an excellence, but to be understood as indispensable, as there 
by necessity, and like a thing of course. 

In truth, for it must be spoken out, our opponents are 
widely astray in this matter; so widely that their views of 
it are not only dim and perplexed, but altogether imaginaiy 
and delusive. It is proposed to school the Germans in the 
Alphabet of taste; and the Germans ai'e already busied with 
their Accidence ! Far from being behind other nations in 
the practice or science of Criticism, it is a fact, for which 
we fearlessly refer to all competent judges, that they are 
distinctly and even considerably in advance. We state 
what is already known lo a great part of Europe to be 
true. Criticism has assumed a new form in Germany ; it 
proceeds on other principles, and proposes to itself a higher 
aim. The grand question is not now a question concerning 
the qualities of diction, the coherence of metaphors, the fit- 
ness of sentiments, the general logical truth, in a work of 
art, as it was some half century ago among most critics ; 
neither is it a question mainly of a psychological sort, to be 
answered by discovering and delineating the peculiar nature 
of the poet from his poetry, as is usual with the best of our 
own critics at present : but it is, not indeed exclusively, but 
inclusively of those two other questions, properly and ulti- 
mately a question on the essence and peculiar Ufe of the 
poetry itself. The first of these questions, as we see it 
answered, for instance, in the criticisms of Johnson and 
Kames, relates, strictly speaking, to the garment of poetry ; 
the. second, indeed, to its body arid material existence, a much 
higher point ; but only the last to its sold and spiritual exists 
ence, by which alone can the body, in its movements and 
phases, be informed with significance and rational life. The 
problem is not now to determine by what mechanism Addi- 
son composed sentences, and struck out similitudes ; but by 
what far finer and more mysterious mechanism Shakspeare 
organised his dramas, and gave Hfe and individuality to his 
Ariel and his Haralet. Wherein lies that hfe; how have 
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they attained tliat shape and iadividualitj ? Whence comes 
th^ empyrean fire, which irradiates their whole being, aad 
pierces, at least in starry gleams, like .a diviner thing, iaio 
all hearts ? Are these dramas of his not verisimilar only, 
but true ; nay, truer than reality itself, sinee the essence of 
uninixed reality is bodied forth in them under more expres- 
sive symbols ? What is this uoity of theirs ; and can our 
deeper inspection discern jt to be indivisible, and existing 
by necessity, because each work springs, as it were, from 
the genera! elements of all Thought, and grows uj> there- 
from, into form and expansion by its own growth ? Not 
only who was the poet, and how did he compose ; but what 
and how was tlie poem, and why was it a poem and not 
rhymed eloquence, ci'eation and not figured passion ? These 
are the questions for the critic. Criticism stands like an in- 
terpreter between the inspired and the uninspired ; between 
the prophet and those who hear the melody of his words, 
and catch some glimpse of their material meaning, hut un- 
derstand not their deeper import. She pretends to open 
for us this deeper import ; to clear our sense that it may 
discera the pure brightness of this eteraal Beauty,'and rec- 
ognise it ,as heavenly, under all foi-ms where it looks forth, 
and reject, as of tlie earth earthy, all forms, be iheii' raaleriaJ 
splendour what it may, where no gleaming of that other 
shines through. 

This is the task of Criticism, as the Germans understand 
it. And how do they accomplish this task ? By a vague 
declamation clothed in goi^eous mystic phraseology ? By 
vehement tumultuous anthems to the poet and his poetiy ; 
by epithets and laudatory similitudes drawn fiiom Tartarus 
and Elysium, and all intermediate fejTors and gloiies ; 
whereby, in truth, it is rendered clear both that the poet is 
an extremely great poet, and also that the critic's allotment 
of understanding, overflowed by these Pythian raptures, has 
unhappily melted into deliquium ? Nowise in this manner 
do the Germans proceed : but by rigorous sdentific inquiry ; 
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by appea] to principles whidi, whetter correct or not, have 
been deduced patiently, and by long investigation, from the 
highest and calmest regions of Philosophy. For this finer 
portion of their Criticism is now also embodied in systems ; 
and standing, so far as these reach, coherent, distinct and 
melhodicai, no less than, on their much shallower founda- 
tion, the systems of Boileau and Blair, That this new 
Criticism is a complete, much more a certain science, we 
are far from meaning to affirm : the astkeHc theories of 
Kaut, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Eichter, Vary in external 
aspect, accoi'ding to the vai-ied habits of the individuals 
and can at best only be regarded as approximations to the 
truth, or modifications of it ; each critic representing it, as 
it harmonises more or less perfectly with the other intel- 
lectual persuasions of his own mind, and of diffiirent classes 
of minds that resemble his. Nor can we here undertake 
to inquii-e what degree of such approximation to the truth 
there is in each or all of these writers ; or in Tieck and Ihe 
two Schlegels, who, especially the latter, have laboured so 
meritoriously in reconciling these- various opinions; and so 
successfuUy in' impressing and diffusing the best spirit of 
them, first in their own country, and now also in several 
others. Thus much, however, we will say : That we reckon 
the mere circumstance of such a science being in existence, 
a gi-ound of the highest consideration, and worthy the best 
attention of all inquiring men. For we should err widely 
if we thought that this new tendency of critical science per- 
tains lo Germany alone. It is a European tendency, and 
springs from the general condition of intellect in Europe. 
We ourselves -have all, for the last thirty years, more or 
less distinctly felt the necessity of such a science : witness 
the neglect into which our Blairs and Bossus have silently 
fallen ; our increased and inci-easing admiration, not only 
of Shakspeare, but of all his contemporaries, and of all who 
breathe any portion of his spirit ; our conti-oversy whether 
Pope was a poet ; and so much vague effort on (he part 
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of our best critics, everywhere to express some still 
pressed idea concerning the nature ol' true poetrj ; 
they felt in their hearts (liat a pure glory, nay a 
belonged fo it, for which they had as yet no name, and no 
intellectual form. But in Italy teo, in France itself, the 
same thing ia visible. Their gi-and controversy, so hotly 
urged, between the Olasiicisfs and Romaniicists, in wbich 
tjie Schlegels are assumed, much too loosely, on all bands, 
as the patrons and generalissimos of the latter, shows us 
sufficiently what spirit is at work in that long-stagnant 
literature. Doubtless this lurbid fermentalJon of the ele- 
ments will at length settle into clearness, both there and 
■here, as in Germany it has already in a great measure 
done ; and perhaps a more serene and genial poetic day is 
everywhere to be expected with some confidence. How 
much the example of the Germans may have to teach us 
in this particular, needs no further exposition. 

The authors and first promulgators of this new critical 
doctrine were at one time contemptuously named the New 
School ; nor was it till after a war of all the few good heads 
in the nation, with all the many bad ones, had ended as such 
wars must ever do,' that these critical principles were gen- 
erally adopted ; and their assertors found to be no School, or 
new heretical Secf^ but the ancient primitive Catholic Com- 
munion, of which all sects that had any living light in them 
wei'e but members and subordinate modes. It is, indeed, the 
most sacred article of this creed fo preaeh and practise uni- 

1 It begsn in Sohiller's jMiwennliBimnci for 17B7. The Xttaea (a seriea 
of ptiilosoplilc epigrams jointly by Schiller arid Goethe) descended Cliere 
unexpectedly, like a flood of ethereal Are, on the German literary world ; 
qiiiokeniiig all that was noble into new- life, but visiting the ancient 
empire of Dalneae with astonishment and unknown pangs. The agitation 
was extreme; scarcely since the age of Luther has there been such etir 
and strife in the intellect of Germany; indeed, soaroeiy since that age has 
there been a controversy, if we consider its ultimate bearings on the best 
and noblest interests of mankind, so important as this which, for the 
time, seemed only to turn on metaphysical suhlleties, and matters of mere 
elegance. Wis farther applioations became apparent by degrees. 
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versal tolerance. Every literature of the world has been cul- 
tivated by the GermaJis ; and to every literature tliey have 
studied to give due honour. Shakspeare and Homer, no 
doubt, occupy alone the loftiest station in the poetical Olym- 
pus ; but there is space in it for all true Singers out of every 
age and ciime. Ferdusi and the primeval Mythologists of 
Hindostan live in brotherly union with the Troubadours and 
ancient Storytellers of the West. The wayward mystic 
gloom of Calderon, the lurid fire of Dante, the auroral tight 
of Tasso, the clear icy glitter of Racine, all are acknowledged 
and reverenced ; nay, in. the celestial forecourt an abode has 
been appointed for the Gressels and Delilles, that no spark 
of inspiration, no tone of mental music, might remain un- 
recognised. The Germans study foreign nations in a spirit 
which deserves to be oftener imitated. It is their honest 
endeavour to understand each, with its own peculiarities, in 
its own special manner of existing; not that they may praise 
it, or censure it, or attempt to alter it, but simply that they 
may see this manner of existing as the nation itself sees it, 
and so participate in whatever worth or beauty it has bi-ought 
into being. Of all literatures, accordingly, the German has 
tile best as well as the most translations ; men like Goethe, 
Schiller, Wieland, Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained this 
task. Of Shakspeare there are three entire versions admit- 
ted to be good ; and we know not how many partial, or con- 
sidered as bad. In their criticisms of him we ourselves hav.e 
long ago admitted, that no such clear judgment or hearty 
appreciation of his merits had ever been exhibited by any 
qritio of our own. 

To attempt stating in separate aphorisms the doctrines of 
this new poetical system, would, in such spa«e as is now 
allowed us, be to insure them of misapprehension. The 
science of Criticism, as the Germans practise it, is no study 
of an hour ; for it springs from the depths of thought, and 
remotely or imnfediately connects itself with the subtlest 
problems of all philosophy. One characteristic of it we may 
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Btate, the obvious parent of many othera. Poetic beauty', in 
its pure essence, is not, by this theory, as by all our theories, 
from Hume's to Alison's, derived from anything external, or, 
of merely intellectual origin ; not from association, or any 

love, either of imitation, of similarity in dissimilarity, of ex- 
citement by contrast, or of seeing difficulties overcome. On 
the contrary, it is assumed as underived ; not borrowing its 
existence from such sources, but as lending to most of these 
their aigniflcance and principal charm for the mind. It 
dwells and is born in the inmost Spirit of Man, united to all 
love of Virtue, to all true belief in God ; or, rather, it ia 
one with this love and this belief, another phase of the same 
highest principle in the myaterious infinitude of the human 
Soul. ' To apprehend this beauty of poetry, in its full and 
purest brightness, is not easy, but difficult ; thousands on 
thousands eagerly read poems, and attain not the smallest 
taste of it ; yet to all uncorrupted hearts, some effulgences 
of this heavenly glory are here and there revealed ; and to 
apprehend it clearly and wholly, to acquire and maintain a 
sense and heart that sees and worships it, is the last perfec- 
tion of aU humane culture. With mere readers for amuse- 
ment, therefore, this Criticism has, and can have, nothing to 
do ; these find their amusement, in less or greater measure, 
and the nature of Poetry remains forever bidden from them 
in deepest concealment. On all hands, there is no truce 
given to the hypothesis, that the ultimate object of the poet 
ia to please. Sensation, even of the finest and most raptur- 
ous sort, is not the end, but the means. Art is to be loved, 
not because of its effects, hut because of itself; not because 
it is useful for spiritual pleasure, or even for moral culture, 
but because it is Art, and the highest in man, and the soul 
of all Beauty. To inquire atVer its utility, would be like 
inquiring after the vtiUty of a God, or, what to the Germans 
would sound stranger than it does to us, the vliliiy of Virtue 
and Religion. — On these particulars, the authenticity of 
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which we might verify, not so much by citation of individual 
passages, as by reference to the scope and spirit of wliole 
treatises, we must for the present leave our readers to their 
own reflections. Might we advise fliem, it would be to in- 
quire fiirther, and, if possible, to see the matter with their 
own eyes. 

Meanwhile, that all this must tend, among the Germans, 
to raise the general standard of Art, and of what an Artist 
ought (o be in his own esteem and that of others, will be 
readily inferred. The character of a Poet does, accordingly, 
stand higher with, the Germans than with most nations. That 
he is a man of integrity as a man ; of zeal and honest dili- 
gence in his art, and of true manly feeling towards all men, 
is of course presupposed. Of persons that are not so, but 
employ their g^fl, in rhyme or otherwise, for brutish or 
malignant purposes, it is understood that such lie without the 
limits of Criticism, being subjects not for the judge of Art, 
but for the judge of Police. But even with regard to the 
fair tradesman, who offers his talent in open market, to do 
work of a harmless and acceptable sort for hire, — with 
regard to this person also, their opinion is very low. The 
' Bread -artist,' as they call him, can gain no reverence for 
himself from these men. ' Unhappy mortal ! ' says the mild 
but lofty-minded Schiller, 'Uahappy mortal ! that, with Sci- 
' ence and Art, the noblest of all instruments, effectest and 
'attemptest nothing more' than the day-drudge with the 
' meanest ; that, in the domain of perfect Freedom, bearest 
' about in thee the spirit of a Slave I ' Nay, to the genuine 
Poet they deny even (he privilege of regarding what so 
many cherish, under the title of their 'fame,' as the best and 
highest of all. Hear Schiller again r 

' The Artist, it ii true, is the son of his age ; but pity tbr him if 
he is its pupil, or even its favourite ! Let some beneficent divinity 
snatch him, when a suckling, from the breast of his mother, and 
nurse him with the milk of a better time, that he may ripen to his 
full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky. Anil liaving grown to 
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manhood, let him return, a foreign sbapt, into hig century ; not, how- 
ever, to delight it by his presenoe, but dreadful, like the eon of 
Agamemnon, to purify it. The matter of his works he will take 
from the present, but their form he will derive from a nobler time ; 
nay, from beyond all dme, from liie absolute nnchanging unity of 
his own nature. Here, from the pure rether of his spiritual essence, 
flows down tlie Fountain of Beauty, uncontaminaled by the pollu- 
tions of ^es and generations, which roll to and fro In their turi>id 
vortex far beneath it. His matter Caprice can dishonour, as she has 
ennobled it; but the chaste form is withdrawn from her mutations. 
The Roman of the first century had long bent the knee before his 
Ciesars, when the statues of Kome were still standing erect ; the 
temples continued holy to the eye, when their gods had long been a 
laugbing-stoek i and the abominations of a Hero and a Commodus 
were siienlly rebuked by the style of tiie edifice, which lent them 
its concealment. Man has lost his dignity, but art has saved it, and 
preserved it for him in expressive marbles. Truth still Uves in 
fiction, and from the copy the original will be restor.ed. 

'But how is the Artist to guard himself from the corruptions of 
his time, which on every side assail him ? By despising its decisions. 
Let him look upwards to his dignity and the law, not downwards to 
bis happiness and his wants. Free alike from the vain activity timt 
loiigs to impress its traces on the fleeting instant, and from the 
querulous spirit of enthusiasm that measures by the scale of perfec- 
tion the meagre product of reality, let him leave to mere Under- 
standing, which is here at home, the province of tbe actual ; while 
he strives, by uniting the possible with the necessary, to produce the 
ideal. This let him imprint and express in fiction and truth ; imprint 
it in the sport of his imagination and the earnest of his actions ; im- 
print it in all sensible and spiritual Jbrms, 'and cost it silently into 
everlasting time.'' 

Still higher are Fichte's notions on this subject ; or rather 
expreaaed in higher terms, for the central principle is the 
some both in the philoaopher and the poet. According to 
Fichte, there is a ' Divine Idea' pervading the visible Uni- 
verse ; which visible Universe is indeed but its symbol and 
sensible manifestation, iiaving in itself no meaning, or even 
true existence independent of it. To the mass of men this 

9 Menschen, — On the Esthetic 
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Divine Idea of tbe world lies hidden : yet to discern it, to 
seize it, and live wholly in it, is the condition of all genuine 
virtue, knowledge, freedom ; and the end, therefore, of all 
Bpiritnal effort in every age. Literary Men are the ap- 
pointed interpreters of this Divme Idea ; a perpetual priest- 
hood, we might say, standing forth, generation after genera- 
tion, as the dispensers and living types of God's everlasting 
wisdom, to show it in their wrilings and aeliona, in such par- 
ticular form as their own particular times require it in. 
For each age, by the law of its nature, is different from 
every other age, and demands a different representation of 
the Divine Idea, the essence of which is the same in all ; so 
that the literary man of one century is only by mediation 
and re-interpretation applicable to the wants of another. 
But in every century, every man who labours, be it in what 
province he may, to teach others, must first have possessed 
himself of the Divine Idea, or, at least, be with his whole 
heart and his whole soul striving after it. If, without pos- 
sessing it or striving after it, he abide diligently by some 
material practical department of knowledge, he may indeed 
still be (says Pichte, in his rugged way) a ' useful hodroan ; ' 
but should he attempt to deal with the Whole, and to become 
an architect, he is, in strictness of language, 'Nothing;' — 'he 
' is an ambiguous mongrel between the possessor of the Idea, 
' and the man who feels himself solidly supported and car- 
' ried on by the common Eeality of things ; in his fi-uitless 
' endeavour after the Idea, he has neglected to acquire the 
' craft of taking part in this Eeality ; and so hovers between 
' two worida, without pertaining to either.' Elsewhere he 



' There 'te etill, from another point of view, another diTlsion in our 
nodon of the Literary Man, and one to us of immediate application. 
Namely, either the Literary Man has already laid hold of the whole 
Divine Idea, in so fer as it can be comprehended by roan, or periiaps 
of a special porUon of this its comprehensible pari, — which truly ia 
not possible without at least a clear oversight of the whole ; — he haa 
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already laid hola of it, penetrated, and mnde it entirely clear lo Uim- 
eelf, so that it has became a possession recallable AC all times in tlie 
same shape to Us vio\r, and a component part of his personality : in 
tliat case he is a completed and equipt Literary Manj a man who has 
studied. Or else, he is slili struggling and striving lo make the Idea 
in general, or that particular portion and point of it, Irora which on- 
wards lie for his part means to penetrate the whole, — entirely clear 
to himself; detached sparkles of light i^ready spring fbrtti on him 
ftova all sideB, and disclose a higher world before him ; but they do 
not yet unite themselves into an indivisible whole ; they vanish Irom 
his Tievr as capriciously as they came ; he cannot yet bring them 
under obedience to his fi'eedom : in that case he is a progressing and 
self-unfolding literary man, a Student. That it be actuaUy tlie Idea, 
which is possessed or striven after, is oommon to both. Should tlie 
stiiving aim merely at the outward form, and the letter of learned 
culture, there is then produced, when the circle is gone round, the 
completed, when it is not yet gone round, the progressing. Bungler 
[Slliniper). The latter is more tolerable than the former; for there 
is still room to hope that, in continuing his travel, he may at some 
future point be seized by the Idea ; but of the first all hope is over.' ' 

From this bold aad lofty principle the duties of the Litei'- 
ary Man are deduced with aeientific predsion ; and stated, 
in all their sacredness and grandeur, with an austere brevity 
more impressive than any rhetoric. Ficlite's metaphysical 
theory may he called in question, and readily enough misap- 
prehended ; but the sublime stoicism of his sentiments will 
find some response in many a heart. We must add the con- 
clusion of his first Discourse, as a farther illustration of his 
manner : 

' In disquisitions of the sort like ours of to-day, which all the rest 
too must resemble, the generality are wont to censure : First, their 
severity; very often on the goodnatured supposition that the speaker 
is not aware how much his rigour must displease us ; that we have 
but frankly lo let him know this, and then doubtless he will recon- 
sider himself, and soften his alatements. Thus, we said above, that 
a man who, after hterary culture, had not arrived at knowledge of 
the Divine Idea, or did nol shive towards it, was in strict speech 

if tha Literary Man); 
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Nolhing; and fartlier down, we said tliat lie was a Buiiglor. Tins is 
in the style of those unmerciful expressions by wliicli phllosopiiera 
give auch offence. — Now, looking away from the present case, (hat 
we may front the maxim in lis general shape, I remind you that this 
spedes of character, without decisive fort-u t» renounce all respect 
for Truth, seeks merely to bargain and cheapen something out of her, 
whereby he himself on easier terms may attain to some consldera. 
tion. But Truth, which once for all is as she m, and cannot alter 
aught of her nature, goes on her way ; and tliere remains for her, in 
regard to those who desire her not simply because she is true, noth- 
ing else, but to leave them standing as if they had never addressed her. 
' Then farther, discourses of this sort are wont to be censored as 
uninteihgible. Thus I figure to myself, — nowise you. Gentlemen, 
but some completed Literary Man of the second speeiee, whose eye 
the disquisition here entered upon chanced to meet, as coming for- 
ward, doubting tliis way and that, and at last reflecdvely exclaim- 
ing : " The Idea, the Divine Idea, that which lies at Ihe bottom of 
Appearance : what, pray, may this mean T " Of such a questioner I 
would inquire in turn : " What, pray, may this question mean ? " — 
InresUgate it strictly, it means in most cases notliing more than so : 
" Under what other names, and in what other formulas, do I already 
know this same thing, which thou expresses! by so strange and to me 
BO unknown a symbol ? " And to this again in most cases the only 
suitable reply were so : " Thou knowest this thing not at all, neither 
under this, nor under any other name ; and wouldst thou arrive at 
the knowledge of it, thou must even now begin at the beginning to 
make study thereof; — and then, most fitly, under that name by 
which it is here first presented to thee I " ' 

With such ft notion of the ArtisI, it were a strange incon- 
sistency did Criticism show itself unscientific or lax in esti- 
mafing the product of his An. For light on this point, we 
might refer to the writings of almost any individual among 
the German critics : talte, for instance, the Charakt&risliken 
of the two Schlegels, a work too of their younger years ; and 
say whether in depth, clearness, minute and patient fidelity, 
these Characters have often been surpassed, or the import 
and poetic worth of so many poets and poems more vividly 
and accurately brought to view. As an instance of a much 
higher kind, we might i-efer to Goethe's criticism of Hamkl 
in his Wilhelm Meisler. This truly is what may be called 
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thp poetry of c iticLm foi it is m ome sort aloo i tieatiie 
att aimin^ at ka'-t to repiodure undei a different hape 
the exLlmg product of the poet lainttng to the lulellect 
what alieady lay painled to the heart and the imagination 
Noi 13 it over poetry alone that cnduam watches with such 
loving triLtne s the mimic, the pictorial, the musical art 
all modes of representing or addiessing the highest naluie 
of man are acknowledged as younger sisters of Poetry 1 1 1 
festered with like care Wmkeimaiin a Hutmy oj Plastii. 
Art IS knjwn by tepufe to all reaJeis ind of those wl o 
know it by inspection many may have wondeied whj uch a 
work hie not been adied to our own hteiaturp to inatrutt 
our own sfatuanes and painters On thia eubjett of the 
plait c artb we cannot withhold the following bttle sketch ot 
Goethe a^ 1 ipecimen of picfozial cnticism in what we 
consider a superior style It is of an imaginary Landscape 
painter and his views of Swis scenery it will bear to be 
studied minutely for theie is no word without its meining 

' He succeeds in representing the cheerful repose of lake prospects, 
where houses in friendly appro^iimation, imaging tliemselves in the 
clear wave, seem hs if batliiiig in its deptlis; sliores endrcled witli 
green hills, behind wtiieli rise tbrest mountains, and icy peaks of 
glaciers. The tone of colouring in such scenes is gay, niirthfiilly 
clear; the distances as if overflowed with softening vapour, which 
from watered hollows anil river-valleys mounts up grayer and misti- 
er, and indicates tlieir windings. No less is the master's art to be 
praised in views from valleys lying nearer the high Alpine ranges, 
where declivitieB slope down, luiuriantJy overgrown, and fresh 
streams roll hastily along by the foot of rooks. 

' With exquisite skill, in tlie deep ahady trees of the foreground, 
he gives the distinctive eliaracler of the several species ; satis^ing 
us in the tbrm of the whole, as in the structure of the branches, 
and the details of the leaves ; no less so, in the fresh green with its 
manifold shadings, where soft airs appear as if fanning us with be- 
nignant breath, and the lights as if thereby put in motion. 

'In the middle-ground, his lively green tone grows fainter by de- 
grees ; and at last, on the more distant mountain -tops, passing into 
weak violet, weds itself with the blue of the sky. But our artist is 
above all happy in his paintings of hijfh Alpine regions ; in seizing 
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tlie simple greatness and stillness of their cliaracCer; ttie wide pas- 
tures on tlie slopes, where dari solitary firs stand fortli from tiie 
grasay carpet; and from iiigh cliHi foaming broolis rush down, 
Whether he relieve his poaturagea with grazing cattle, or the narrow 
winding rocky path with mules and laden pack-horsea, he paints all 
with equal truth and richness ; still introduced in the proper place, 
and not in too great copiousness, they decorate and enliven these 
scenes, without interrupting, without lessening their peaceful soli- 
tude. The execution leslilies a master's hand ; easy, with a few 
sure etrokes, and yet complete. In his later pieces, he employed 
glittering English permanent-colonrs on paper : these picturea, ac 
eordingly, are of pre-eminently blooming tone ; cheerlul, j et, al the 
same time, strong and sated. 

'His views of deep mountain-chasms, where, round and round, 
notliing fronts us but dead rock, where, in the abyss oi erspanned by 
its bold arch, the wild stream rages, are, indeed, of less attraction 
than the Bjrmer: yet their truth excites us; we admire the great 
effect of the whole, produced at ao little cost, by a few expressive 
strokes, and masses of local colours. 

' With no leas accuracy of character can he represent the regions 
of the topmost Alpine ranges, where neither tree nor ahrub any more 
appears ; but only amid the rocky teeth and snow-summits, a few 
sanny spots clothe themselves with a soft award. Beautiful, and 
balmy and inviting as he colours these spots, he has here wisely foi^ 
borne to introduce grazing herds ; for these regions give food only tfl 
the chamois, and a perilous employment to the wild-hay-men.' i 

We have extracted this passage from WilMlin Meislers 
WwitdeTjakre, Goethe's last Novel. The perusal of his whole 
Works would show, amocg many other more important fecta, 
that Criticism also is a science of which he is master ; that if 
ever any man had studied Art in all its branches and bear- 
ings, from its origin in the depths of the creative spirit, to its 
minutest finish on the canvas of the painter, on the Jips of 
the poet, or under the finger of the musician, he was that 
man. A nation which appreciates such studies, nay requires 

I The poor wild-hay-man of the Rigibei^, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss, 
To mow the common grass from nooks aad ahelves, 
To which the cattle dara not climb. 

Schiller's Wi&thrt Tell. 
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and rewards them, cannot, wherever its defecfs may lie, be 
defective in judgment of the arts. 

But a weightier question still remains. What has been 
the fruit of this its high and just judgment on these mat- 
ters ? What has criticism, profited it, to the bringing forth 
of good works ? How do ita poems and its poets eorrespond 
with so lofty a standard ? We answfor, that on this point 
also, Gerroany may rather court investigation. than fear it. 
There are poets in that country who belong to a nobler class 
than most nations have to show id thew days , a class entire- 
ly unknown to some nations , and, for the l^st two c^ntuties, 
rare in all. We have no hesitation in stating, (hat we see m 
certain of the best German poets and those too of our own 
time, something which associates them, remotely or neaily 
we say not, but which doea associate them with the Maater<< 
of Art, the Saints of Poehy, long since departed, and, as 
we thought, without succes&ori, from the earth, but canonised 
in the hearts of all generations, and yet hvmg to »11 by the 
memory of what they did and were. Glances we do seem to 
find of that ethei-eal glory, which looks on us . in its full 
brightness from the Transfiguration of Raflaelle, . from the 
Tempest of Shakspeare ; and in broken, but purest and still 
heart-piercing beams, struggling through the gloom of long 
ages, from the tragedies of Sophocles, and the weather-worn 
sculptures of the Parthenon. This is that heavenly spirit, 
which, best seen in the aerial embodiment gf poelry, hut 
spreading likewise over all the thoughts and actions of an 
Dge, has ^ven us Surreys, Sydneys, Eaieighs in court and 
camp, Cecils In policy. Hookers in divinity. Bacons in philos- 
ophy, and Shakspeares and Spenaers in soag. All hearts 
that know this, know it to be the highest ; and that, in poetry 
or elsewhere, it alone is true and imperishable. In affirming 
that any vestige, however feeble, of this divine spirit^ is dis- 
cernible in German poetry, we are aware that we place it 
above the existing poeti-y of any other nation. 

To prove this bold assertion, logical arguments were at all 
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timea unavailing; and, in the present circumstances of tlie 
case, more tlian usually so. Neither will any extract or spe- 
cimen help lis ; for it is not in parts, but in whole poems, that 
the spirit of a true poet is to be seen. We can, therefore, 
only name such men as Tieck, Richter, Herder, Schiller, 
and, abore all, Goethe; and ask any reader who haa learned 
to admire wisely our own literature of Queen Elizabeth's 
age, to peruse these writers also ; to study them till he feels 
that he has understood them, and justly estimated both their 
light and darkness ; and then to pronounce whether it is not, 
in some degree, as we have said. Are there not tones here 
of that old melody ? Are there not glimpses of that serene 
soul, that calm harmonious strength, that smiling earnestness,- 
that Iflve and Faith and Humanity of nature ? Do these 
foreign contemporaries of ours stiC exhibit, in their charac- 
ters as men, something of that sterling nobleness, that union 
of majesty with meekness, which we must ever venerate ia 
those our spiritual fathers ? And do their works, in the new 
form of this centurj-, show forth that old nobleness, not con- 
sistent only, with the science, the precision, the scepticism of 
these days, but wedded to them, incorporated with them, and 
shining through them like their life and soul ? Might it in 
truth almost seem to us, in reading the prose of Goethe, as 
if we were reading that of Milton; and of Milton writing 
with the culture of this time ; combining French clearness 
with old English depth ? And of his poetry may it indeed 
be said that it is poetry, and yet the poetry of our own gen- 
eration ; an ideal world, and yet the world we even now live 
in ? — These questions we must leave candid and studious 
inquirers to answer for themselves ; premising only, that the 
secret is not to be found on the surface ; that the first reply 
IB likely to be in the negative, but with inquirers of this sort, 
by no means likely to be the final one. 

To ourselves, we confess, it has long so appeared. The 
poetry of Goethe, for instance, we reckon to be Poetry, some- 
times in the very highest sense of that word ; yet it is no 
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reminiscence, but something actually present and before us ; 
no looking back into an antique Fairyland, divided by im- 
passable abysses from the real world as it lies about us and 
within us; but a looking round upon that real world itself, 
now rendered holier to our eyes, and once more become a 
solemn temple, where the spirit of Beauty still dwells, and is 
still, under new emblems, to he worshipped as of old. With 
Goethe, the mythologies of bygone days pass only for what 
they are : we have no witchcraft or magic in the common ac- 
ceptation ; and spirits no longer bring with them airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell ; for Pandemonium and the sted- 
fast Empyrean have faded away, since the opinions which 
they symbolised no longer are. Neither does he bring his 
heroes from remote Oriental climates, or periods of Chivalry, 
or any section either of Atlantis or the Age of Gold ; feeling 
that the reflex of these things is cold and faint, and only 
hangs like a cloud-picture in the distance, beautiful but delu- 
sive, and which even the simplest know to he a delusion. 
The end of Poetry is higher : she must dwell in Reality, and 
become manifest to men in the forms among which they live 
and move. And this is what we prize in Gioethe, and more 
or less in Schiller and the rest ; all of whom, each in his 
own way, are writers of a similar aim. The coldest. sceptic, 
the most callous worldling, sees not the actual aspects of hfe 
more sharply than they are here dehneated : (he Nineteenth 
Century stands before us, in all its contradiction and perplex- 
ity ; barren, mean and balefujj as we have all known it ; yet 
here no longer mean or barren, but enamelled into beaufy in 
the poet^s spirit ; for its secret significance is laid open, and 
thus, as it were, the life-giving fire that slumbers in it is 
called forth, and flowers and foliage, as of old, are springing 
on its bleakest wildernesses, and overmantling its sternest 
cliffs. For these men have not only the clear eye, but the 
loving heart They have penetrated into the mystery of 
Nature ; after long trial they have been initiated ; and to un- 
wearied endeavour. Art has at last yielded her secret ; and 
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thus can the Spirit of our Age, embodied in fair imaginations, 
look forth on us, earnest and full of meaning, from their 
works. As the first and indispensable condition of good 
poeU, thej are wise and good men r much they have seen 
and sufTei'ed, and they have conquered sil this, and made it 
all their own ; they have known life in its heighia and depths, 
and mastered in it both, and can teach others wliat it is, and 
how to lead it righlly. Their minds are as a mirror to us, 
whei-e the perplexed image of our own being is reflected back 
in soft and clear interpretation. Here mirth and gravity are 
blended together ; wit rests on deep devout wiadom, as the 
gi-eensward with its flowers must rest on the rock, whose 
foundations reach downward to the centre. In a word, they 
are believers ; but their faith is do sallow plant of darkness ; 
it is green and flowery, for it grows in the sunlight. And 
this faith is the doctrine they have to teach us, the sense 
which, under every noble and graceful form, it is their en- 
deavour to set forth : 

' A3 all Natnrs's thonsaad changes 
But one chaniceless God proclaim, 



SCiuids for a;e Id lovaliiiess.' 

Such indeed is the end of Poetry at all times ; yet in no 
recent literature known to us, except the German, has it 
been so iar attained ; nay, perhaps, so much as consciously 
and stedfastly attempted. 

The reader feela that if this our opinion be in any measure 
true, it is a truth of no ordinary moment. It concerns not 
this writer or that ; but it opens to us new views on the for- 
tune of spiritual culture with ourselves and all nations. Have 
we not heard gifted men compl^ning that Poetry had passed 
away without return ; that creative imagination consorted mit 
with vigour of intellect, and that in the cold light of science 
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there was no longer room for faith in things unseen ? Tlie 
old simplicity of heart was gone ; earnest emotions must 
no longer be expressed in earnest symbols; beauty must re- 
cede into elegance, devoutness of character be replaced by 
clearness of thought, and grave wisdom bj shrewdness and 
persiflage. Such things we have heard, but hesitated to be- 
lieve them. If the poetry of the Germans, and this not by 
theory but by example, have proved, or even begun to prove, 
tlie contrary, it will deserve far higher encomiums than any 
we have passed upon it. 

In fuct, the past aud present aspect of German literature 
illustrates the literature of England in more than one way. 
lis history keeps pace with that of ours ; for so closely are all 
European communities connected, tliat the phases of mind in 
any one country, so far as these represent its general circum- 
stances and intellectual position, are but modified repetitions 
of its .phases in every other. We hinted above, that the 
Saxon School cori-esponded with what might be called the 
Scotch : Cramer was not unlike our Blair : Von Cronegk 
might be compared with Mitliael Bruce ; and Eabener and 
Gellert with Bealtie and Logan. To this mild and cidlivgted 
period, there succeeded, as with us, a partial abandonment of 
poetry, in favor of political and philosophical Illumination. 
Then was the time when hot war was declared against Preju- 
dice of all sorts ; Utility was set up for the universal measure 
of mental as well as material value ; poetry, except of 
an economical and preceptorial character, was found to be 
the product of a rude age ; and religious enthusiasm was but 
derangement in the biliary organs. Then did the Prices and 
Condoreets of Germany indulge in day-dreams of perfectibil- 
ity ; a new social order was to bring hack the Saturnian era 
to the world ; and philosophers sat on their sunny Pisgah, 
looking bacJc over dark savage deserts, and forward into a 
land flowing with milk and honey. 

This period also passed away, with its good and its evil ; 
of which chiefly the latter seems to be remembered ; for we 
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scarcely ever find the affau' alluded to, except in terms of 
eoutempt, by the title Aufklarerei (Illu mi nation ism) ; and its 
partisans, in suhsequeot satirical cojitroversies, received the 
nickname of Philislem (Philistines) which the few scattered 
i-emnants of them slill bear, both in writing and speech. 
Poetry arose again, and in a new and singular shape. The 
Sorrows of Werter, G&ts von Berlichingen, and the Rollers, 
may atand as patriarchs and repi-esenfatives of three sepai'ate 
eiasses, which, commingled in various proportions, or sepa- 
rately coexisting, now with the preponderance of this, now 
of that, occupied the whole popular litei-ature of Gevioany till 
near the end of the la« century. These were the Sentimen- 
talists, the Chivalry-play writers, and other gorgeous and 
outrageous persons ; as a whole, now pleasantly denominated 
the Krajlmdnner, literally. Power-men. They dealt in scep- 
tical lamentation, mysterious enthusiasm, frenzy and suicide : 
they recurred with fondness to the Feudal Ages, delineating 
many a battlemented keep, and swart buff-belted man-at- 
arms ; for in reflection, as in action, they studied to be 
strong, vehement^ rapidly effective ; of battle-tumult, love- 
madness, heroism and despair, there was no end. This liter- 
ai'y period is called the Sturm- und Drang-Zeit, the Storm- 
and Stress-Period ; for great indeed was the woe and fury 
of these Power-men. Beauty, to their mind, seemed synony- 
mous with Strength. All passion was poetical, so it were but 
fierce enough. Their head moral virtue was pride ; their 
heau ideal of manhood was some ti'anacript of Milton's DeviL 
Often they inverted Bolingbroke's plan, and instead of ' pat- 
ronising Providence,' did directly the opposite ; raging with 
extreme animation against Fate in general, because it en- 
thralled free virtue ; and with clenched hands, or sounding 
shields, hurling defiance towards the vault of heaven. 

These Power-men are gone too ; and, with few exceptions, 
save the three originals above named, their works have 
ati'eady followed them. The application of all this to our 
own literature is too obvious to require much exposition. 
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Have not we also had our Power-men ? And will nol, as in 
Germany, to us likewise a milder, a clearer, and a truer time 
come round ? Our Byron was in his youth but what Schiller 
and GSoethe had heen in theirs : yet the author of Werter 
wrote Jphigenie and Torqu(Uo Tasso ; and he who began 
with the Jiobbers ended with Wtlhelm Tell. With longer life, 
lall thinga were to have been hoped for from Byron: for 
he loved truth in his inmost heart, and would have discov- 
ered at last that his Corsairs and Harolds were not true. It 
i was otherwise appointed. But with one man ail hope does 
not die. If this way is the right one, we too shall find 
it The poetry of Grermany, meanwhile, We cannot but 
regard as well deserving to be studied, in this as in other 
poinls of view : it is distincfly an advance beyond any other 
known to us ; whether on the right path or not, may be still 
uncertain ; but a path selected by Schillers and Goethes, and 
vindicated by Schlegels and Tiecks, is surely worth serious 
examination. For the rest, need we add that it is study for 
eelf-instruction, nowise for purposes of imitation, that we 
recommend ? Among the deadliest of poetical sins is imi- 
tation ; for if every man must have his own way of thought, 
and his own way of expressing it, much more every nation. 
But of danger on that side, in the country of Shakspeare 
and Milton, there seems little to be feared. 

We come now to the second grand objection against Gier- 
-man literature, its Mysticism. In treating of a subject itself 
so vague and dim, it were well if we tried, in the first place, 
to settle, with more accuracy, what each of the two contend- 
ing parties really means to say or to contradict regarding it. 
Mysticism is a word in the mouths of all : yet, of the hun- 
di-ed, perhaps not one has ever asked himself what this 
opprobrious epithet properly signified in his mind ; or where 
the boundary between' true science and this Land of Chime- 
ras was to be laid down. Examined strictly, mystical, in 
jnost cases, will turn out to be merely synonymous with not 
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understood. Yet surely there may be haste and oversight 
here ; for it is well known, that, to the understanding of any- 
thing, two conditions are equally required ; intelligibility in 
the thing itself being no whit more indispensable tlian inteUi' 
gence in the examiner of it. "I am bound to find you in 
reasons, Sir," said Johnson, " but not in brains ; " a speech 
of the most shocking unpoliteness, yet truly enough express- 
ing the state of the case. 

It may ihrow some light on this question, if we remind 
our readers of the following fact. In the field of human 
investigation there are objects of two sorls : First, the visible, 
including' not only such as are material, and may be seen by 
the bodily eye ; but all such, likewise, as may be represented 
in a shape, before the mind's eye, or in any way pictured 
there ; And, secondly, the invisiUe, or such as are not only 
unseen by human eyes, but as cannot *be seen by any eye ; 
not objects of sense at all ; not capable, in short, of being 
pictured or imaged in the mind, or in any way represented 
by a shf^e either without the mind or within it. If any 
man shall here turn upon us, and assert that there are no 
auch invisible objects ; that whatever cannot be so pictured 
or imagined (meaning imaged) is nothing, and the science 
that relates to it nothing ; we shall regret the circumstance, 
"We shall request him, however, to consider seriously and 
deeply within himself, what he means simply by these two 
words, God and his own Sottl ; and whether he finds that 
visible shape and true existence are here also one and the 
same ? If he still persist in denial, we have nothing for it, 
but to wish him good speed on his own separate path of 
inquiry ; and he and we will agree to differ on this subject 
of mysticism, as on so many more imjwrtant ones. 

Now, whoever has a material and visihie object to treat, 
be it of natural Science, Political Philosophy, or any such 
externally and sensibly existing department, may represent 
it to his own mind, and convey it to (he minds of others, as 
it were, by a direct diagram, more complex indeed than a 
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geometrical diagram, but still with the aame sort of pre- 
cisioQ ; and, provided liia diagram be complete, aod the same 
both to himself and hia reader, he may reason of it, and 
discuss it, with the clearness, and, in some sort, the certainty 
of geometry itself. If he do not so reason of it, this must 
be for want of comprehension to image out the tvkok of it, 
or of distinctness (o convey the same whole to his reader : 
the diagrams of the two are different ; the conclusions of the 
one diverge from those of the other, and the obscurity here, 
provided the reader be a man of sound judgment and due 
attentiveness, results from incapacity on the part of the 
writer. In such a case, the latter is justly regarded as a 
man of imperfect intellect ; he grasps more than he can 
carry ; he confiises what, with ordinary faculty, might be 
rendered clear ; he is not a mystic, but, what is much worse, 
a dunce. Another matter it is, however, when the object to 
he treated of belongs to the invisible and immaterial class ; 
cannot be pictured out even by the writer himself, much less, 
in ordinary symbols, set before the reader. In this case, it 
is evident, the difficulties of comprehension are increased an 
hundred-fold. Here it will require Jong, patient and skilful 
effort, both from the writer and the reader, before the two 
can so much as speak together ; before the former can make 
known to the latter, not How the matter stands, but even 
what the matter is, which they have to investigate in concert. 
He must devise new means of explanation, describe condi- 
tions of mind in which this invisible idea arises, the false 
persuasions that eclipse it, the false shows that may be mis- 
taken for it, the glimpses of it that appear elsewhere ; in 
short, strive, by a thousand well-devised methods, to guide 
his reader up to the perception of it ; in all which, moreover, 
the reader must faithfully -and toilsomely coSperate with him, 
if any fruit is to come of their mutual endeavour. Should 
the latter take up his ground too early, and affirm to himself 
that now he has seized what he still has not seised ; that 
this and nothing else is the thing aimed at hy his teacher, 
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the consequences are plain enough : diurinion, darkness and 
contradiction between the two ; tlie writer has written for 
another man, and thia reader, after long provocation, quarrels 
with him finally, and quits him as a mystic. 

Nevertheless, after all these limitations, we shall not hesi- 
tate to admit, that there is in the German mind a tendency 
to mysticism, properly so called ; as perhaps there is, unless 
carefully guarded against, in all minds tempered like theirs. 
It is a fault ; but one hardly separable ^vata the excellences 
we admire most in them. A simple, tender and devout 
nature, seized by some touch of divine Truth, and of Ihis 
perhaps under some rude enough symbol, is rapt with it into 
a whirlwind of unutterable tlioughts ; wild gleams of splen- 
dour dart to and fro in the eye of the seer, bat the vision will 
not abide with him, and yet he feels that its light is light 
from heaven, and precious to him beyond all price A sim- 
ple nature, a George Fox, or a Jacob Bohme, ignorant of 
all the ways of men, of the dialect in which they speak, 
or the forms by which they think, is labouiing with ■» poctii, 
a religious idea, which, like all such ideas, must express 
itself by word and act, or consume the heart it dwells in 
Tet how shall he speak ; how shall he pour lorth inio other 
souls that of which his own ',oul is full e\en (o bursting' 
He cannot speak to us ; he knoni not out state, and cannot 
make known to us his own. His words are an inexplicable 
rhapsody, a speech in an unknown tongue. Whether there 
is meaning in it to the speaker himself) and how much or 
how true, we shall never ascertain ; for it ia not in the lan- 
guage of men, but of one man w!io had not learned the 
language of men ; and, with himself, the key to ils fuU inter- 
pretation was lost from amongst us. These are mystics ; 
men who either know not clearly their own meaning, or at 
least cannot put it forth in formulas of thought, whereby 
others, with whatever difRculty, may apprehend it. Was 
their meaning clear to themselves, gleams of it will yet shine 
through, how ignorantly and unconsciously soever it may 
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have been delivered ; was it still wavering and obscure, no 
science could have delivered it wisely. In either case, mach 
more in the last, they merit and obtain the name of mystics. 
To scoffere they are a ready and cheap prey ; but sober 
persons understand that pure evil is as unlinown in this 
lower Universe as pure good ; and that even in mystics, of 
an honest and deep-feeling heart, there may be much to 
reverence, and of the rest more to pity than to mock. 

But it is not to apologise for Biihme, or Novalis, or the 
school of Theosophua and Flood, that we have here under- 
taken. Neither ia it on such persons that the charge of mys- 
ticism brought against the Germans mainly rests. Bohme is 
little known among us ; Novalis, much as he deserves know- 
ing, not at all ; nor is it understood, that, in their own coun- 
try, these men rank higher than they do, or might do, with 
ourselves. The chief mystics in Germany, it would appear, 
are the Transcendental Philosophers, Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelliug I With these is the chosen seat of mysticism, 
these are its ' tenebrific constellation,' from which it ' doth 
ray out darkness ' over the earth. Among a certain class of 
thinkers, does a frantic exaggeration in sentiment, a crude 
fever-dream in opinion, anywhere break forth, it is directly 
labelled as Kantism ; and the moon-struck speculator is, lor 
the time, silenced and put to shame by this epithet. For 
often, in such circles, Kant's Philosophy is not only an ab- 
surdity, but a wickedness and a horror ; the pious and peace- 
ful sage of Kiinigsberg passes for a sort of Necromancer 
and Black-artist in Metaphysics ; his doctrine is a region of 
boundless baleful gloom, too cunningly broken here and there 
by splendours of unholy Are ; spectres and tempting demons 
people it, and, hovering over fathomless abysses, hang gay 
and gorgeous air-castles, into which the hapless traveller is 
seduced to enter, and so sinks to rise no more. 

If anything in the history of Philosophy could surprise 
us, it might well be this. Perhaps among all the metaphys- 
ical writers of the eighteenth century, including Hume and 
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Hartley themselves tlicre if, not odp th it so ill meets the 
conditions of a myatie as thia aame Immanuel KinU A 
quiet, vigilant, clear sighted man who had become di«tin 
guiahed to the world m mathematu^ before he attempted phi 
losophy ; who, in his writings genprally, on thia ind other 
subjects, is perhaps chaiactenaed bj no quality 'fo much 
as precisely by the di tinctne*s of his conceptions and the 
sequence and iron strictness with which he reasons To our 
own minds, in the little that we kno« of him, he his more 
than once recalled Father Boscovicli in Natui'al Philosophy ; 
so piercing, yet so sure ; so concise, so still, so simple ; with 
such clearness and composure does he mould the complicacy 
of his subject ; and so iirtn, sharp and definite are the re- 
aulta he evolves from it.^ Kight or wrong as bis hypothesis 
may be, no one that knows him will suspeet that he himself 
had not seen it, and seen over it ; had not meditated it with 
calmness and deep thought, and studied througliout to ex- 
pound it with scientiiic rigour. Neither, as we often hear, is 
there any superhuman faculty required to follow him. We 
venture to assure such of our readers as are in any measure 
used to metaphysical study, that the Kritik der reinen Vn-- 
nunfi is by no means the hardest task they have tried. It is 
true, tiiere is an unknown and forbidding terminology to be 
mastered ; but is not this the case also with Chemistry, and 
Astronomy, and all other sciences that deserve the name of 
science ? It is true, a careless or unprepared reader will 
find Kant's writing a riddle ; but will a reader of this sort 
make much of Newton's Principia, or D'Alembert's Calcului 
of Variations ? He will make nothing of them ; pei'haps 
less than nothing ; for if he trust to his own judgment, he 
will pronounce them madness. Yet jf the Philosophy of 
Mind is any philosophy at all. Physics and Mathematics 

V We have Iieard that the Latin Translation of liia Worhs la nnintel- 
ligible, tiie Translator himself not liaring nnderatood it; also that Villers 
ia no safe guide in the study of him. Neither Villers nor those Latin 
Works are known to as. 
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must be plain subjects compared with it. But these latter 
are happy, not only in the fixedness and simplicity of their 
methods, but also in the universal acknowledgment of their 
claim to that prior and continual intensity of application, 
without which all progress in any science is impossible ; 
though move than one may be attempted without it ; and 
blamed, because without it they will yield no result. 

The truth is, German Philosophy differs not more widely 
from ours in the substance of its doctrines, than in its manner 
of communicating them. The class of disquisitions, named 
Kamin^PMloaophie (Parlour-fire Philosophy) in Germany, 
■is held in little estimation there. No right treatise on any- 
thing, it is believed, least of all on the natui'e of the hnman 
miad, ca.n be profitably read, unless the reader himself co- 
operates : the blessing of half-sleep in such cases is denied 
him ; he must be alert, and strain every faculty, or it profits 
nothing. Philosophy, with these men, pretends to be a 
Science, nay the living principle and soul of all Sciences, and 
must be treated and studied scientifically, or not studied and 
treated at all. Its doctrines should be present with every 
cultivat/sd writer ; its spirit should pervade every piece of 
composition, how slight or popular soever : but to treat itself 
popularly would be a degradation and an impossibility. 
Philosophy dwells aloft in the Temple of Science, the divin- 
ity of its inmost shrine ; her dictates descend among men, 
but she herself descends not; whoso would behold her, must 
climb with long and laborious effort ; nay still linger in the 
forecourt, till manifold trial bave proved bim woi'tby of ad- 
mission into the interior solemnities. 

It is the false notion prevalent respecting the objects aimed 
at, and the purposed manner of attaining tbem, in German 
Philosophy, that causes, in great part, this disappointment of 
our attempts to study it, and the evil report which the disap- 
pointed naturally enough bring Isack with them. Let the 
reader believe us, the Critical Philosophers, whatever they 
may be, are no mystics, and have no fellowship with mystics. 
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What a mystic is, we have said above. But Kant, Fichle, 
and Schelling, are men of cool judgment, and determinate 
energetic character; men of science and profound and \mi- 
versal investigation ; nowhere does the world, in all its hear- 
ings, spiritual or material, theoretic or practical, lie pictured 
in clearer or truer colours than in such heads as these. We 
have heard Kant estimated as a, spiritual brother of Bohme : 
as justly might we take Sir Isaac Newton for a spiritual 
brother, of Baron Swedenborg, and Laplace's MechaTium of 
{Ae Heavens for a peristyle to the Vision of the New JerusOr 
lent. That this is no estravagant comparison, we appeal to 
any man acquainted with any single volume of Kant's writ- 
ings. Neither, though SeheUing's system differs still more 
widely from ours, can we reckon Schelling a mystic. He is 
a man evidently of deep insight into individual things ; 
speaks wisely, and reasons with the nicest accuracy, on all 
matters where we understand his data. Fairer might it be 
in ua to say that we had not yet appreciated his truth, and 
iherefore could not appreciate his error. But above all, the 
mysticism of Fichte might astonish us. The cold, colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato Major 
among degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the 
Stoa, and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in lie 
groves of Academe ! Our reader has seen some words of 
E'iehte's : are these like words of a mystic ? We state 
Fichte's character, as it is known and admitted by men of 
all parties among the Germans, when we say that so robust 
an intellect, a soul so calm, so loHy, massive and immovable, 
has not mingled in philosophical discussion since the time of 
Luther. We figare his motionless look, had he heard this 
charge of mysticism ! For the man rises before us, amid 
contradiction and debate, like a granite mountain amid clouds 
and wind. Ridicule, of the best that could be commanded, 
has been already tried against him ; but it could not avaiL 
What was the wit of a thousand wits to him ? The cry of a 
thousand choughs assaulting that old cliff of granite ; seen 
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from the summit, these, as they winged tlie midway air, 
Bhowed scarce so gross as beetles, and their cry was seldom 
even audible. Ficbte's opinions may be true or false ; but 
his character, as a thinker, can be slightly valued only by 
such as know it ill ; and as a man, approved by action and 
suffering, in his life and in his death, he ranks with a class 
of men who were common only ia better ages than ours. 

The Critical Philosophy has been regarded by persons of 
approved judgment, and nowise directly implicated in the 
furthering of it, as distinctly the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ment of the century in which it came to light. Angiist Wi!- 
helm Schlegel has stated in plain terms his belief, that, in 
respect of its probable influence on the moral culture of 
Europe, it stands on a line with the EeformatioQ. We 
mention Schlegel as a man whose opinion has a known 
value among ourselves. But the worth of Kant's philosophy 
is not to be gathered from votes alone. The noble system of 
roorality, the purer theology, the lofty views of man's nature 
derived from it; nay perhaps the vety discussion of such 
matters, to which it gave so strong an impetus, have fold 
with remarkable and beneficial influence on the whole spiiit- 
ual character of Germany. No writer of any importance in 
that country, be he acquainted or not with the Critical Phi- 
losophy, but breathes a spii'it of devoutness and elevation 
more or less directly drawn from if. Such men as Goethe 
and Schiller cannot exist without effect in any liffirature or in 
any century : but if one circumstance more than another has 
contributed to forward their endeavours, and introduce that 
higher tone into the literature of Germany, it has been this 
philosophical system ; to which, in wisely believing its results, 
or even in wisely denying them, all that was lofty and pure in 
the genius of poetry, or the reason of man, so readily allied 
itself. 

That such a system must, in the end, become known 
among ourselves, as it is already becoming known in France 
and Italy, and over all Europe, no one acquainted in any 
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measure with the character of this matter, and the character 
of England, will hesitate to predict. Doubtlp-.a it will be 
studied here, and by heads adequate to do it justice , it will he 
investigated duly and thoroughly ; and settled in our minds 
on the footing which belongs to if, and where thenceforth it 
most continue. Respecting the degrees of truth and enor 
which will then, be found to exist in Kani s "yatem or in the 
modificaUons it has since received, and is still receiving, we 
desire to be understood as making no estimate and little 
qualified to make any. We would have it studied and 
known, on general grounds ; because e-ten the errors of such 
^m^arejnstructive ; and because, withouTa laige^S^lSire 
of truth, no error can exist under such combmations, and be- 
come diffused so widely. To judge of it we pretend not w e 
are still inquirers in the mere outskirts of the mallei , and it 
is but inquiry that we wish to see promoted. 

Meanwhile, as an advance or fli-st step towards this, we 
may state something of what has most struck ourselves as 
characterising Kant's system ; as distinguishing it from every 
other known to us ; and chiefly from the Metaphysical Phi- 
losophy which is taught in Britain, or rather which was 
taught; for, on looking round, we see not that there is any 
such Philosophy in existence at the present day.* The 

1 The name of Dugald Stewart U a ndme vensrablfl to all Europe, and to 
nODB mora dear and venerable than to ourselTaa. Nevertheleas his wril^ 
inge ere .not a PhUgeophy, but a making ready for one. He does not 
entar on the field t« till it; he only eDcompaases it with fences, invites 
oultivafora, and drives away intruders : often (faUen on e.il davs) he is 
reduced to long BTgumenta with the passers-by, to pro™ thnt it"i) a field 
that this so highly prized domain of his is, in truth, ,oil .nd substance' 
not clonds and shadow. We regard his discussions on the nature of Phil ' 
Ztn Y"'^'*''.!!? hie unwearied eflbrls to set forth and guard .gainst 
,ts fellaoies, as worthy of aU-acknowledgmenl; as indeed forming the 
greatest, perhaps the only Ime improvement, which Phlloaophv has re- 
ceived among ns in our age. It is only to a superficial observer that the 

pve euffiomnt ^d final answer to Hartley's and Darwin'e, and all other 
possib^ (orms of Materialism, the .^nd Idolatry, ae we m'ay rightly call 
ft, by whieh, m all times, ihe true Worship, that of the Invisible, has been 
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Kantist, in direct contradiction (o Locke and all his fol- 
lowers, both of the Fi-encli, and English or. Scotch school, 
commences from within, and proceeds outwards ; instead of 
commencing from without, and, with various precautious and 
hesitations, endeavouring to proceed inwards. The ultimate 
aim of all Philosophy must be to interpret appearances, — 
from the given aymhol to ascertain the thing. Now the first 
step towards this, the ij-ini of what may be called Primary or 
Critical Philosophy, must be to find some indubitable prin- 
ciple ; to fix ourselves on some unchangeable basis ; to dis- 
cover what the Germans call the Urwahr, the Primitive 
Truth, the necessarily, absolutely and etemaEy'TVi/e. This 
necessarily True, this absolute basis of Truth, Locke silently, 
and Beid and his followers with more tumult, find in a cer- 
tain modified Experience, and evidence of Sense, in the uni- 
versal and natural persuasion of all men. Not so the Ger- 
mans : they deny that there is here any absolute Truth, or 
that any Philosophy whatever can be built on such a basis ; 
nay, they go to the length of asserting, that such an appeal 
even to the universal persuasions of mankind, gather them 
with what precautions you may, amounts Vi a total abdica- 
tion of Philosophy, strictly SO called, and renders not only its 
ferther progress, but its very existence, impossible. What, 
they would say, have the persuasions, or instinctive beliefs, 
or whatever they are called, of men, to do in this matter ? 
Is it not the object of Philosophy to enlighten, and rectify, 
and many times directly contradict these very beliefs ? Take, 
for instance, the voice of all generations of men on the sub- 
ject of Astronomy. Will there, out of any age or climate, 

pollulad and witliatood. Mr. Stewart has written warmly against Kant! 
1)ut it wonld snrpriee lilm to And how muoh of a Kajitlet he himself ea- 
sentiallj ia. Has not the whole scope of his labours been to reconcile 
what a EaoCiBt wonld call his Understanding with his Keason; a noble, 
bnt atiU too tVnitless effort to overarch the chasm which, for all minds hnt 
his own, separates his Science from his Religion? We regard the assid- 
uous study of his Works as the best preparation foe studying those of 
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be one dissentient against the fast of the Sun's going round 
the Earth? Can any evidence be clearer; is there any per- 
suasion more universal, any belief more instinctive ? And 
yet the Sun moves no hairsbreadth ; but stands in the centre 
of his Planets, let us vote as we please. So is it likewise 
with our evidence for an externa! independent existence of 
Matter, and, in general, with our whole argument against 
Hume; whose reasonings, from the premises admitted both 
by him and us, the Germans affirm lo be rigorously con- 
sistent and legitimate, and, on these premises, altogether un- 
controverted and incontrovertible. British Philosophy, since 
the time of Hume, appears to them nothing more than a 
'laborious and unsuccessful striving to build dike after dike 
'in front of our Churches and Judgment-halls, and so turn 
'back from them the deluge of Scepticism, with which 
' that extraordinary writer overflowed ua, and still threatens 
' to destroy whatever we value luosi.' This is August Wil- 
helm Schlegel's verdict ; given in words equivalent to these. 

The Germans take up tlie matter differently, and would 
assail Hume, not in his outworks, but in the centi-e of his 
citadel. They deny his first principle, that Sense is the only 
inlet of Knowledge, that Experience is the primary ground 
of Belief. Their Primitive Truth, however, they seek, not 
historically and by experiment, in the universal persuasions 
of men, but by intuition, in the deepest and purest nature of 
Man. Instead of attempting, which they consider vain, to 
prove the existence of Giod, Virtue, an immaterial Soul, by 
inferences drawn, as the conclusion of all Philosophy, front 
the world of Sense, they find these things written as the 
beginning of all Philosophy, in obscured but ineffaceable 
characters, within our inmost being ; and themselves first 
affording any certainty and clear meaning to that very world 
of Sense, by which we endeavour to demonstrate them. Grod 
\s, nay alone is, for with like emphasis we cannot say that 
anything else is. This is the Absolute, the Primitively True, 
which tlie philosopher seeks. Endeavouring, by Jo^cal 
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argument, lo prove the' existence of Giod, a Kantist might 
say, would be like taking out a candle to look for the sun ; 
nay, gaze steadily into your candle-light, and the sun himself 
may be invisible. To open the inward eye to the sight of 
this Primitively Troe ; or rather we might call it, to clear 
off the Obscurations of Sense, which eclipse this troth within 
us, so that we may see it, and believe it not only to be true, 
but the foundation and essence of all other truth, — may, in 
such language as we are here using, be said to be the prob- 
lem of Critical Philosophy, 

In this point of view, Kant's system may be thought to 
have a remote affinity lo those of Malebranche and Descar- 
tes, But if they in some measure agree as to their aim, 
there is the widest difference as to the means. We state 
what to ourselves has long appeared the grand characteristic 
of Kfuit'a Philosophy, when we mention his distinction, sel- 
dom perhaps expressed so broadly, but uniformly implied, 
between Understanding and Reason ( Vergtand and Ver- 
fiunji). To most of our readers this may seem a distinc- 
tion without a difference : nevertheless, to the Kanlists it is 
by no means such. They believe that both Understand- 
ing and Reason are organs, or rather, we should say, modes 
of operation, by which the mind discovers truth ; but they 
think that their manner of pi-oceeding is essentially dif- 
ferent ; that their provinces are separable and distinguisha- 
ble, nay that it is of the last importance to separate and 
distinguish them. Reason, the Kantists say, is of a higher 
nature than Understanding ; it works by more subtle meth- 
ods, on higher objects, and requires a far finer culture for 
its development, indeed in many men it is never developed 
at all ; but its results are no less certain, nay rather, they 
are much more so ; for Reason discerns Truth itself, the ab- 
solutely and primitively True ; while Understanding discerns 
only relations, and cannot decide without if. The proper 
province of Understanding is all, strictly speaking, real, prac- 
tical and material knowledge. Mathematics, Physics, Political 
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Economy, the adaptation of means to ends in the whole busi- 
Des3 of Life. In this province it is the strength and universal 
implement of die mind : an indispensable servant, without 
which, indeed, existence ilself would be impossible. Ivet it 
not step beyond this province, however ; not usurp the prov- 
ince of Reason, which it' is appointed to obey, and canQQt 
rule over without ruin to the whole spiritual man. Should 
Understanding attempt to prove the existence of God, it 
ends, if thorough-going and consistent with itself, in Atheism, 
or a faint possible Theism, which scarcely differs from this : 
should it speculate of Virtue, it ends in Utility, making Pru- 
dence and a sufficiently cunning love of Self the highest 
good. Consult Underslanding about the Beauty of Poetry, 
and it asks. Where is this Beauty ? or discovers it at lenglli 
in rhythms and fitnesses, and male and female rhymes. 
Witness also its everlasting paradoxes on Necessity and the 
Freedom of the Will ; its ominous silence on the end and 
meaning of man ; and ^e: enigma which, under such inspec- 
tion, the whole purport of existence becomes. 

Nevertheless, say the Eantists, there is a truth in these 
things. Virtue is Virtue, and not Prudence ; not less surely 
than the angle in a semicircle is a right angle, and no trape- 
zium : Shakspeare is a Poet, and Boileau is none, think of it 
as you may : neither is it more certain that I myself exist, 
than that Giod exists, infinite, eternal, invisible, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever. To discern these truths is 
the province of Eeason, which therefore is to be cultivated 
as the highest faculty in man. Not by logic and ^irguinent 
does it work ; yet surely and clearly may it be .taught to 
work: and its domain lies in that. higher region whither lo^c 
and argument cannot reaoh ; in that holier region, where 
Poetry, and Virtue and Divinity abide, in whose presence 
Understanding wavers and recpils, dazzled into utter dark- 
ness by that ' sea of light,' at once the fountain and the ter- 
mination of all true knowledge. 

Will the Kantists for^ve us for the loose and popular 
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manner in which we must here speak of these things, to 
bring them in any measure before the eyes of our readers ? 
— It may illustrate the distinction still farther, if we say, that, 
in the opinion of a Kantist, the French are of all European 
nations tbe most gifted with Understanding, and the most 
deslkute of Reason ;^ that David Hume had no forecast of 
this latter, and that Shakspeare and Luther dwelt perennially 
in its purest sphere. 

Of the vast, nay in these days boundless, importance of 
this distinction, could it be scientifically established, we need 
remind no thinking man. For the rest, far be it from the 
reader to suppose that this same Season is but a new ap- 
pearance, under another pame, of our own old ' Wlolesorae 
Prejudice,' so well known to most of us I Prejudice, whole- 
some or unwholesome, is a personage for whom the German 
Philosophers disdaim all shadow of respect ; nor do the ve- 
hement among them hide their deep disdain for all and sun- 
dty who fight under her flag. Truth is to be loved purely 
and solely because it is true. With moral, political, rehgious 
wmsiderations, high and dear as they n>ay otherwise be, the 
Philosopher, as such, has no concern. To look at thera 
would but perplex him, and distract his vision fram the task 
in his hands. Calmly he constructs "his theorem, as the Ge- 
ometer does his, without hope or fear, save that he may or 
Way nol find the solution ; and stands in the middle, by the 
■one, it may be, accused as an Infidel, by the other as an En- 
thusiast and a Mystic, till the tumult ceases, and what was 
Itrue, is and continues true to the end of all time. 

Such are some of the high and momentous questions 
treated of, by calm, earnest and deeply meditative men, in 
this system of Philosophy, which to the wiser minds amcmg 
us is still unknown, and by the unwiser is spoken of and 
regarded in such manner as we see. The profoundness, 

I Sohelling has 91 
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mbllelj, extent of InTe.tig.lJon, wlieh tW m.er of the>e 
questions pr^upposes, need not be farther pointed out. With 
the troth or falsehood of the system, we h.ve here, «s ulready 
stated, no ooncem: oar aim has been, so far as might be 
done, to sho» it «, it appeared to o. ; and to ask Such of 
our readers as pon^ue tiiese studies, whether this also is not 
worthy of some study. The repij we must now Icaye U, 



As an appendage to the eharge of Mjslleism brought 
agamst the Germans, there is oiten added the seemingly !n- 
eongruous one of Irreligion. On this point also we had 
much to say; but must for the present decline it. Mean- 
while, let the reader he assured, that to the eharge of Irre- 
ligion, as to so many others, the Germans will plead not guilty 
On the comrary, they will not scruple to assert that their lit- 
erature is, in a positive sense, religious ; nay, perhaps to 
mamtain, that if era neighbouring nations are lo recover that 
pure and high spirit of devotion, the loss of which, however 
we may disguise it or pretend lo overlook it, can be hidden 
from no observant mind, it must be by travelling, if not on 
the same path, at least in the smuc direction, in which the 
Germans have already begun to travel. We shall add, thai 
the Eehgioi, of Germany is a subject not for slight but for 
deep study, and, if we mistalte not, may in some degree re- 
ward the deepest. 

Here, however, we must close our examination or defence. 
We have spoiten freely, hecauio we felt distinctly, and thought 
the matter worthy of beiog staled, aid more fully inquired 
into. Farther than this, we have no quarrel for Ihe Ger- 
mans : we would have justice done to them, as to all men 
and all things ; but for their literature or character we pro- 
fess no sectarian or eiclnsive preference. We think their 
recent Poetry, indeed, superior to the recent Poetry of any 
other nation ; but taken as a whole, inferior to that of sev- 
eral i inferiornot lo our own only, but to that of Italy, my 
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perhaps to that of Spain. Their Philosophy too mast still 
be regarded as uncertain ; at best only the beginning of bet- 
ter things. But surely even this is not to be neglected. A 
little light is precious in great darkness : nor, amid the 
myriads of Poetasters and Phihsophes, are Poets and Phi- 
losophers 80 numerous that we should reject such, when 
they speak to us in the hard, hut manly, deep and ex- 
pressive tones of that old Saxon speech, which is also our 
mother-tongue. 

We confess, the present aspect of spiritual Europe might 
fill a melancholic observer with doubt and foreboding. It is 
mournful to see so many noble, lender and high-aspiring 
minds deserted of that religious light which once guided all 
such ; standing sorrowful on the scene of past convulsions 
and controversies, as on a scene blackened and hurnt-up with 
fire ; mourning in the darkness, because there is desolation, 
and no home for the soul ; or what is worse, pitching tents 
among the ashes, and kindling weak earthly lamps which we 
are to take for stars. This darkness is hut transitory obscu- 
ration : these ashes are the soil of future herbage and richer 
harvests. Religion, Poetry, is not dead ; it will never die. 
Its dwelling and birthplace is in the soul of man, and it Is 
eternal as the being of man. In any point of Space, in any 
section of Time, let there be a living Man ; and there is an 
Intinitude above him and beneath him, and an Eternity en- 
compasses him on this hand and on that ; and tones of 
Sphere-music, and tidings fhim loftier worlds, will flit round 
him, if he can but listen, and visit him with holy influences, 
even in the thickest press of trivialities, or the din of busiest 
life. Happy the man, happy the nation that can hear these 
tidings ; that has them written in fit characters, legible W 
every eye, and the solemn import of them present at all 
moments to eveiy heart ! That there is, in these days, no 
nation so happy, is too clear ; but that all nations, and our- 
selves, in the van, are, with more or less discernment of its 
nature, strolling towards this happiness, is the hope and 
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the gloiy of oor time. To n^ as to others, mccess, at a di.- 
taot or ■ nearer day, cannot be uncertain. (Jleanihile, the 
im condition of mccos. i,, that, in .triving honeellv onr- 
selvei, we hone.tlj. acknowledge the .tricing of onr neinh- 
boor; that „lh . Will nnwearled in .eeking Troth, we 
have a Sen.e open for it, wherewrer and howmver it mar 
arjse. ^ 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WERNER.' 

[i828,] 

If the chai™ of fame consisted, as Horace lias mistakenly 
declai-ed, ' in being pointed at with the finger, and having it 
said, This is he I ' few writers of the present age coiild boast 
of more fame than Werner. It has been the unhappy for- 
tune of this man to stand for a long period incessantly before 
the world, in a far stronger light than naturally belonged to 
him, or could exhibit him to advantage. Twenty years ago 
he was a man of considerable note, which has ever since 
been degenerating into notoriety. The mystic dramalJst, the 
Bc«ptica] enthusiast, was known and partly esteemed by all 
students of poetry; Madame de Stael, we recollect, allows 
him an entire chapter in her Allemagne. It was a much 
coarser curiosity, and in a much wider circle, which the dis- 
sipated man, by successive indecorums, occasioned ; (ill at 
last the convert to Popery, the preaching zealot, came to fig- 

'FoBKiGH Ebvibw, No. I. — Lebem-Abriss Friedrkh Lwbmg Znchariot 
Werain. Von dem Heravsg^ier wn. poffmiams Lebai and Nachlaie. 
(Sketch of ttia Life of Frederick Ludwig Zaohariaa Warner. By the Edi- 
l«rof 'Hoffmaiin'sLifeandBeraaina.') Berlin, 1S23. 

2. ffie BiSkne des ThaU. (The Sons of the Valley. ) A Dramatic Poem. 
Parti. Die Tempter aiif CigieTn. (The Templars in Cyprus.) Part II. 
Dk KremeabTOd^r. (The Brethren of the Cross.) Berlin, 1801, 1802. 

8. Dot Kreia an der Otisee. (The Cross on the Baltic.) A Tragedy. 
Berlin, 1800. 

4. Marim Luther, oder die Wi^e der Kraft. (Martin Luther, or the 
Conaecration of Strength.) A Tragedj'. Berlin, 1S07. 

6. Die Mutter der MddcabSer. (The Mother of the Maccabees.) A 
Tragedy. Vienna, 1820. 
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nre in all newspapers ; and some picture of him was required 
for all heads that would not sit blank and mute in the topic 
of every coffeehouse and mttketie tea. la. dim heads, that is, 
in the great majority, the picture was, of course, perverted 
into a strange hugbear, and the original decisively enough 
condemned ; hut even the few, who might see him in his (rue 
shape, felt too well that nothing loud could he said in his be- 
half; that, with so many mournful blemishes, if extenuation 
could not avail, no complete defence was to be attempted. 

At the same time, it is not the history of a mere literary 
profligate that we have here to do with. Of men whom fine 
talents cannot teach the humblest prudence, whose high feel- 
ing, unexpressed in noble action, must lie smouldering with 
baser admixtures in their own bosom, till their existence, 
assaulted from without and from within, becomes a burnt and 
blackened ruin, to be sighed over by the few, and stared at, 
or trampled on, by the many, there is unhappily no want in 
any country ; nor can the unnatural union of genius with 
depravity and degradation have such charms for our readers, 
that we should go abroad in quest of it, or in any case dwell 
on it, otherwise than with reluctance. Werner is something 
more than this : a gifted spirit struggling earnestly amid the 
new, complex, tumultuous influences of his time and country, 
but without force to body himself forth from amongst them; 
a keen adventurous swimmer, aiming towards high and dis- 
tant landmarks, but too weakly in so rough a sea ; for the 
cturents drive him far astray, and he sinks at last in the 
waves, attaining little for himself, and leaving little, save the 
memory of his failure, to others. A glance over his history 
may not be unprofitable ; if the man himself can less inter- 
est us, the ocean of German, of European Opinion, still roils 
in wild eddies lo and fro ; and with its movements and re- 
fluxes, indicated in the history of such men, every one of us 
is concerned. 

Our materials for this survey are deficient, not so much in 
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before ua, in great part, dark and unintelligible. For what 
he has done we should doubtless thank our Author; yet it 
seema a pity, that in this instance he had not done more and 
better. A singular chance made him, at the same time, 
companion of both Hoffmann and Werner, perhaps the two 
most showy, heterogeneous and misinterpretable writers of 
his day ; nor shall we deny that, in performing a friend's duty 
to their memory, he has done truth also a service. His lAfi 
of HoffmoKft^ pretending to no artfulness of arrangement, 
is redundant, rather than defective, in minuteness; but there, 
at least, the means of a correct judgment are brought within 
our reach, and the work, as usual with Hitzig, bears marks 
of the utmost fairness ; and of an accuracy which we might 
almost call professional : for the Author, it would seem, is a 
legal functionary of long standing, and now of respectable 
rank ; and be examines and records, with a certain notarial 
strictness too rare in compilations of this sorL So far as 
Hoffinann is concerned, therefore, we have reason to be sat- 
isfied. In regard to Werner, however, we cannot say bo 
mucb : here we should certainly have wished for more facts, 
though it had been with fewer consequences drawn from 
thera; were these somewhat chaotic expositions of Werner's 
character exchanged for simple particulars of bis walk and 
conversation, the result would be much surer, and, especially 
to foreignera, much more complete and luminous. As it is, 
from repeated perusals of this biography, we have failed to 

iSe« AppendiiL I, Boffmam. 
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gather any very clear notion of the man : nor with perhaps 
more study of his writings than, on other grounds, they could 
have merited, does his manner of existence still stand out to 
us with that distinct cohesion which puts an end to doubt. 
Our view of him the reader will accept as an approximation, 
and be content to wonder with us, and charitably pause 
where we cannot altogether interpret. 

Werner was. born at Konigsberg, in East Prussia, On the 
18th of November 1768. His father was Professor of His- 
tory and Eloquence in the University there j and farther, in 
virtue of this office. Dramatic Censor ; which latter circum- 
stance procnred young Werner almost daily opportunity of 
visiting the theatre, and so gave him, as he says, a greater 
acquaintance with the mechanism of the stage than even 
most players are possessed of. A strong taste for the drama 
it probably enough gave him ; but this still in stage-mechan- 
ism may be questioned, for often in his own plays, no such 
skill, but rather the want of it, is evinced. 

The Professor and Censor, of whom we hear nothing in 
blame or praise, died in the fourteenth year of his son, and 
the boy now fell to the sole charge of his mother ; a woman 
whom he seems lo have loved warmly, but whose guaixlian- 
ship could scarcely be the best for him. Werner himself 
speaks of her in earnest commendation, as of a pure, high- 
minded and heavily-afflicted being. Hoffmann, however, 
adds, that she was hypochondriacal, and generally quite de- 
lirious, imagining herself to be the Virgin Mary, and her son 
to be the promised Shiloh ! Hoffmann had opportunity 
enough of knowing ; for it is a curious fact that these two 
singular persons were brought up under the same roof, 
though, at this time, by reason of their difference of age, 
Werner being eight years older, they had little or no ac- 
quaintance. What a nervous and melancholic parent was, 
Hoffinann, by another unhappy coincidence, had also full 
occasion to know : his own mother, parted from her husband, 
lay helpless and broken-hearied for the last seventeen years 
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of her life and the first-seventeen of Lis; a source of pain- 
ful influences, which he used to trace through the whole of 
his own character; aa to the like cause he imputed the pri- 
mary perversion of Werner's. How far his views on this 
point were accurate or exaggerated, we have no means of 
judging. 

Of Werner's early years the biographer says little or 
noiiing. We learn only that, about the usual age, he ma- 
triculated in the Kiinigsberg University, intending to qualify 
himself for the business of a lawyer ; and with his profes- 
sional studies united, or attempted to unite, the study of 
phUosophy under Kant. His college-life is characterised 
by a single, but too expressive word : ' It is said,' observes 
Hitzig, ' to have been very dissolute.' His progress in meta- 
physics, aa in all branches of learning, might thus be ex- 
pected to be small; indeed, at no period of his life can he, 
even in the language of panegyric, be called a man of cul- 
ture or solid information on any subject. Nevertheless, he 
contrived, in his twenty-first year, to publish a little volume 
of ' Poems,' apparently in very tolerable magazine metre ; 
and after some 'roamings' over Giermany, having loitered 
for a while at Berlin, and longer at Dresden, he betook him- 
self to more serious business; apphed for admittance and 
promotion as a Prussian man of law ; the employment which 
young jurists look for in that country being chiefly in the 
hands of Government ; consisting, mdeed, of appointments 
in the various judicial or administrative Boards by which 
the Provinces are managed. In 1793, Werner accordingly 
was made Kammersecretdr (Exchequer Secretary) ; a sub- 
altern office, which he held successively in several stations, 
and last and longest in Warsaw, where Hitzig, a young man 
foUowmg the same profession, first became acquainted with 
him in 1799. 

What the purport or result of Werner's ' roamings ' may 
have been, or how he had demeaned himself in office or out 
of it, we are nowhere informed ; but it Is an ominous cir- 
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cumstance fhaf, eien at this period, in his thutieth jear, he 
had divorced two «ives, the last at least hy mutual cousent^ 
and was looking out for a third' Ilitzig, with whom he 
seem'! to have foimed a prompt and clo?e intimacy, gives ua 
no ftiU picture of him under any of hui aspecti yet we can 
see that his life, as naturdly it might, already wore sorae- 
whit of a ahatteied ippeaiance m hia own ejps , that \i was 
broken in character in spirit, perhaps in bodilj constitution , 
and, contenting himself with the ti-insient gratifications of so 
ga) a city and so toleiable an appointment had renounced 
all steady and rational hope either of bemg happy, or of 
deserymg to be so Of unsteady and inatu nal hopes, how- 
ever he had still abundance The hne enthusiism of hia 
nature, undestroyed ly so niiny external perplexities, nay to 
which perhaps these VPty peiplexities had given fresh and 
undue excitement, glowed forth in strange ra-vay colouied 
bnghtnesB fiom amid the wreck of his fortunes , and led 
him info wild worlds of speculation, the more vehemently, 
that the real world of actiin and duty had become so un 
manageable in his hands 

"Werner's early publication ha.d sunk, aftei a bnef provm- 
Ci-^l life, into merued ohJmon in fact, he had then only 
been a rhympr, and was now, for the first time, beginning 
to be a poet We h-ive one 01" those youthful pieces tran- 
scribed m thia Volume, and certamly it exhibits a curious 
contrast with his subsequent wntmgs, both in form and 
spiiit 111 form, because, unlike the first fruita of a genius, 
it IS cold and coriect, while his latei works, without ex- 
ception, are fervid, extravagant and full of gross blemishes 
In spirit no less, because, treating of his favourite theme. 
Religion, it treats ot it harshly and scpptically , being, in- 
deed little more than a metrical version of common "CJlih- 
tanan Fieethinking, as it may be founl (without metre) m 
most taverns and debating-societies Werner's intermediate 
secret history might form a strange chapter in psychology 
tor now, It is cleai, his French scepticism had got overlaid 
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with wondrous theosopliic garniture ; his mind was full of 
visions and cloudy giories, and no occupation pleased him 
better than to conlrovert, in generous inquiring minds, that 
very unbelief which he appears to have once entertained in 
his own. From Hilzig'a account of the matter, this seems 
to bave formed the strongest link of Ms intercourse with 
Werner. The latter was hia senior by ten years of lime, 
and by more than ten years of unhappy experience ; the 
grand questions of Immortality, of Fate, Freewill, Fore- 
knowledge absolute, were in continual agitation between 
them ; and Hitzlg still remembers with gratitude these 
earnest warnings against irregularity of life, and so many 
ardent and not ineffectual endeavours to awaken in the pas- 
sionate temperament of youtb a giow of purer and enlight- 
ening fire. 

'Some leagues frgm Warsaw/ eajs the Biographer, ' enohanlingly 
embosomed jn a tlnck wood, close by the high banks of the Vistnla, 
lies the Cameldulensian Abbey of Bielany, inhabited by a. class of 
monks, who in strictness of discipline yield only to those of La 
Trappe To Ihjs cloisbal aohtude Werner was wont to repair with 
hia friend, every fine Saturday of the summer of J800, so soon as 
their occupations in the city were over. In defect of any formal 
Inn, the two used to bivouac in tlie forest, or at best to sleep under 
a temporary tent The Sunday was then spent in the open air; in 
roving about the woods ; sailing' on the river, and the like ; tiJl late 
night recalled them to the city. On such occasions, the younger of 
the party had ample room to unfold his whole heart before his more 
tnature and settled companion ; to advance his doubts and oiyectiona 
against many tlieories, which Werner was already cherishing ; and 
BO, by exciting him with contradiction, to cause him to mate them 
clearer to himself." 

Week after week, these discussions were carefully re- 
sumed from the point where they had been left : indeed, 
to Werner, it would seem, this controversy had unusual at- 
tractions ; for he was now busy composing a Poem, intended 
principally (o convince the world of those very truths which 
he was striving to impress on his friend ; and to which the 
world, as might be expected, was likely to give a similar 
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reception. The character, or at least the way of thought, 
attributed to Eobert d'Heredon, the Stwtli^h Templar, in the 
Sons of ike Valley, was horrowpd it appears, as if by regulat 
instalments, from these conferences with Hitzig ; the result 
of (be one Sunday being duly entered in dramatic form 
during the week ; then audited on the Sunday following ; 
and so forming the text for farther diiquiaition. ' Blissful 
' days,' adds Hitzig, ' pure and innocent, which doubtless 
' Werner also ever held in pleased remembrance I' 

The Sdhne des ThaU, composed in this rather queifionable 
fashion, was in due time forthcoming ; the First Part in 1801, 
the Second about a year afterwards. It is a drama, or 
rather two dramas, unrivalled at least in one particular, in 
length ; each Part being a play of six acts, and the whole 
amounting to somewhat more than 800 small octavo pages ! 
To attempt any analysis of such a work would b t fatigue 
our readers to little purpose : it is, as m gi t be antic pated, 
of a most loo'ie and formless struetute exjand g oi all 
sides into vague boundlessness, and, on tl e w ! ole re embling 
not so much a poem as the rude materials of one The sub- 
ject is the destruction of the Templai der an event 
which has been dramatised more than once, but on which, 
notwithstanding, "Werner, we suppose, may boast of being en- 
tirely original. The fate of Jacques Molay and his brethren 
acts here but like a little leaven : and lucky were we, could 
it leaven the lump ; but it lies buned under such a mass ot 
Mystical theology, Masonic mumijiery, Cibahstic tradition 
and Rosicrucian phiJoiophy as no power tould work into 
dramatic union. The incidents are few, and of little in 
terest ; interrupted continually by flanng shows and long- 
winded speculations ; for Werner's besetting sin, that of 
loquacity, is here in decided action , ind so we wander, in 
aimless windings, through scene after scene of gorgeousness 
or gloom ; till at last the whole ri~es befoie ua like % wild 
phantasmagoria ; cloud heaped on cloud, piinted indeed 1 ere 
and there with prismatic hues but iepie=enting nothing, ot 
at least not the subject, but the author 
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In (his last point of view, however, as a picture of himself, 
independently of other considtiations, this play of Wernei'a 
may still have a certain ^alue ft.i us The stnnge chaotic 
nature of the man is disphyed in it his seeplicibm and 
theosophy, his audacity, jet intrinsic weahnesa of char- 
actet , hi'i baffled longings, hut still ardent endeavouis aflei 
Truth and Good, Lis search foi them in fir joumejmgs, 
not on the beaten highways, hut through a pathle-t, infinitude 
of Thought To call it a woik of ait would he a misappli 
cation of names it is little more than a rhipsodic effusion , 
the outpounng of a passionate and mystic soul, only lult- 
knowing what it utters, and not ruhng it^ own movemtnt^, 
but ruled by them It is fan to add, tlial such also, m a 
great measure, was Werner's own view of the matter mo-t 
likely the utteiante ot these things gave him such leliet, 
thit, crude a^ they weie, he could not suppress th.-m Foi 
It ought to he remembered that in this peiformance one 
condition, j,t least, of genuine mapnation is not wantin" 
Werner evidently thinks that m the-e his ultramundane 
excursions he has found liuth, he has something positive 
to set forth, and be feels hiraselt as if hound on a high j,nd 
holy mission m preaching it lo his fellow men 

To explam with any minuteness the articles of Weiner's 
creed, as it was now feshioned, and is heie exhibited, would 
be a task peihaps too hard for u?, and, at all events, unprofit- 
able m pi-oporlion to its difHoultj We have found seme 
separable passages, in which, under datk symbolical figures, 
he has himself shadowed forth a vague likeness of it these 
we shall now submit to the readei with such expositions as 
we gather from the contixt, oi as Geiman readeis, from the 
u Udl tone of speculation m that tounlrj, aie nuui-ally en 
abled to supply This may at the same time convey as 
tiir a notion of the work itself with its tawdry splendours, 
and tumid giandiloquence and meie playhouse thundei and 
lightning, as by any other plan our hmit would admit 

Let the reader fancy himself id the islanl of C\piu', 
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where the Order of thp Templara still subsist though the 
heads of it are already sumniuned before the French Kin^ 
and Pope Clement ; which summons they are now, not with 
out dreaiy enough forehodings, prepaiing to obey The pur 
port of this First Pait so f»r as it has any dramatic purport, 
is, to paint the situation oufw^^d and inwaid, of thit once 
pious and heroic, and still m-ignihcent and powerful bodj 
It is entitled The Templais in Cyprus hut i\hy it should 
also he called' TOe Sins of the TaUey does not m> well ap 
pear; for the Brotherhood ot the Val/ey has jet scaicely 
come into activity, and onlj htyers befoie us in glimpses, 
of so enigmatie a soit that we know not fully so much as 
whether these its Sons aie ot flesh and blood like ouroelves, 
or of some spiritual nature, or of something intermediite 
and altogether nondescript For the rest it is a seiies of 
spectacles and dissei-tationa the action cannot so much be 
said to advance as to resolve On this occasion the Tem 
plars are admittiag two new member>5 the acrlites have 
already passed their piehmmiij trials this is the thief and 

ACT FIFTH hCFNE FIRST 

MidntgM. Meriar of B e TemphChiacli Backoardi a deep penpednt 

of AUara (HMi Gothic Pillan Ott the ight-hand <Mfe of Ike toi (g^-ound, i 

HlUe Oiopel ; end mlliitast Altar with Ihefgure of 81. fieioslian The seen* 

it lighleii very dimly by a linfffe Lamp wkici icmjs before the AUar. 

ADALBEBT (dreised ia iMie, toiftoai mantle or doatlet ; ^rynrtg hii may ia 
Oie dark). 
Was it not at the Altar of Sebastian 
That I WHS bidileii wait for the Duknown? 
Here should it be ; but darkness with her veil 
Iiiwraps the figures. [AdBaacing to the Altar 

Here is the fifth pillar I 
Yes, this is he, the Samt^d. — Hov the glimmer 
Of that feint lamp fells on hi; fading eye! — 
Ah, it is not the spears o' th' Saracens, 
It ia the pan^ of hopeless love that burning 
Transfix thy heart, poor Comrade ! — my Agoes, 
May not thy spirit, in this earnest hour, 
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Be looking on? Art hovering in tbat moonbeam 
Which struggles through the paiuted wiiiaow, and i 
Amid the cioistor'a gloom? Or linger'st thou 
Behind these piliara, which, ominous and black, 
Look down on me, like horrors of the Past 
Upon the Present; and hidest Ihy gentle form, 
Lest with thy paleness thou too mneh affright me? 
Hide not thyself, pale shadow of mj Agnes, 
Thou iiffrightest not thy lover. — Hush ! — 
Hark I Was thei'e not a rusHing ? — Father ! You 



Yes, Adalbert! 
My son, my on 


— Bu 
eeoie 


Adalbert, e< 


n with mid hohi). 
oious! — Come, 
imewithme! 


What wonld yon, fat 


her, in this i 


ioleranhouf? 


This hour, ur n 


„.H 


Hither 


!— KuoH-'atthou 



Because he would not 
Eenonnce his faith, a tyrant had him murdered. [Puinfs W his head. 
These furrows, too, the rage of tyrants ploughed 
In thy old father's face. My son, my flrst-born child. 
In this great hour I do conjure thae! Wilt thou, 
Wilt thou obey me? 

Then swear, in tliis gi-eat hour, in this dread presence. 
Here by thy feither'a head made early gray, 
By the reroerabranee of thy mother's agony, 
And by thfl ravished blossom of thy Agnes, 
Against the Tyranny which sacrificed us, . 
Ineapiablo, blcxdy, everlasting hate i 



Ha! This the All-avenger spoke through thee I — 
Yes! Bloody shall ray Agnes' death-torch burn 
In Phiiip'a heart; I swear it! 

PHILIP {leilk iaCTeamtg vehemimce). 
And if thoii break 
This oath, and if thou reconcile thee to him, 
Or let his golden chains, his gifts, his prayers. 
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Hia dying-moan itself avert thy dagger 

When th' boat of vengeance eomea, ~ shall this gi'ay head, 

Thy mother's wail, the last sigli of thy Agnea, 

Accuse tiiee at the bar of the Eternal ? 

So be it, if I brealc my oath ! 

Then man thee! — 
[LooJcmff ^, then ihrinkinff totjetker^ as with daszhd eypg^ 
Ha! was not that his lightniQE? — Fate thee well! 
I hear the footstep of the Dreaded I — Fivm — 
Remomber me, remember this stem midnight! [Relires hmlily. 

Yea, Grayhead, whom the beclLoning of the Lord 
Sezit hither to awalie me out of craven sleep, 
I will remember thee and this stern midnight, 
And my Agnes' epirit shall have vengeanoa! — 
ffirfer (Hi ARMED MAN. 3e 18 mailed from head to foot in black harness ; hit 
viaor is closed. 

Prayl [adalbekt ineeia. 

Bare thyself 1~ [Be strips hUa In the girdle and raises him. 

Look on the ground, and follow ! 

[Be lends /am infti Ihe SucSyj-oirad (o o irap-dim; on the right. 

Be descends first himself; and idten adalbekt hasJuUoaed 

him, it cJwcs. 

SECOND SCENE. 

Cewteiery uf the Templars, under (he Oiurch. The scene is Hsited <mlg 

by a Lanip which hangs dtrwnjrom the vattM. Around are Ihmbstones of 

deceased KnigMi, marked vatit' Crosses and sCalptwred Bones, In iht back- 

groimd, two colossal Skeletons holding beboeen then a targe white Book, marked 

tnith a red Oros$ ; from the tmder end of the Book hanifs a hag black cnrtmn. 

TKs Book, ofichich only &e cover is rriiSile, has aa inscription in black ciphei's. 

The SkeUlonon Iheright holda in its right hasdaftakeddraiiin&oord; that on 

the kfl holds in its lefl hand a Palm tamed i/ieaatardi. On Ike right tide of 

the foreground stands a black Oj^ opea ; on the left, a sanUar one vath the 

My of a Templar in IkefuU dress of his Oi-der ; on both Caffita are insmp- 

(ioBj in -ahite dpJws. On eaeh side, nearer the backgroaad, are seen the 

loweil step* of the stairs which lead yp lUfo the Temple C%arch aboee the vanlt, 

AeuEi) lUH {not yet insible i aboire on the right-band stairs). 

Dreaded ! Is the grave laid open '/ 

Yea! 
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afier apause showa himielfoii the sluirs). 



ShHil he behold tlie Tombs o" th' felhera ? 




Yea! 
[A1.HED WAS mik dra«m mord hadt Ai 
rfUEon the >teps on Ihe right hand. 

AHMED MAN ((o ADALEEHt). 

Lookdoivn! 'Tis on thy life! , [Leads Mm 
What seeBt thou? 


,ALBEEr oarefrll!, 
toih^opmCoJin. 


All open empty Coffin. 




■Tis the houae 
Whei-e Uiou one day shalt dwell — Canst read th' in 


soriptioii? 



Hear it, then^ ' Thy w^iges, Sin, is Dentil.' 

[ienufe him to tlie opposile Coffin where the Bo(% is I 
Look down ! 'Tis on thy life I — What saeat tliou? [Shorn thi C 

A Coffin with a Corpse. 
One day thon ai 



Hear: ' Corraptiou is the name of Life.' 
Now look around; go forward, — move, and act! — 

lEe pmhu hiia lomarda the brnhground of the stage. 



3 if th' ii 



■Knoo 



IB ground. 



Thou shalt behold thy loved one.' 

Heavens! And may I sea thee, sainted Agnes? 

My boBom yeama for thee! — [Haalening close lo the Book. 

I WWi Ihe/vUomng wwdi, he ttampafoar Uuks on the gi'oiaid. 

One, - Two, - Three, - Four I — 

[ The Ourtoia hangiag from the Book roHs rapjh/ up, and covers il. A 

cebmil Devil'i-head appears betmea the tmo SkeUlms ; its form m 

hurible ; it is gilt; has a huge golden Cfoam, a Bemi of the lame on 

its Brov.-; roSiag fimaing %e8; Serpents iaalead of Sair ; golden 
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tKdins rotmd its -aeck, MAiCft is vUible to ike ireaat; and a goldfM 
Cross, yet not a Cracifix, lohich rises over its right nkmlder, as if 

crmlang it dosm. The whole Buat rests m fnur giU Dragon'if/eet. 

At sighi of It, ADALBERT starti back in horrOTj and exclaims : 
Defend as I 

Dreaded] may ha hear it ? 



Yeal 
ARMEc MAN (looches the Curtain tmlh his sword; it rolls doim over ffie 
Deini's-head, concea&ng it again ; emd above, as before, ytpean Hie Book, iul 
BOW opened, vaili sMe colossal leaees and red choracfers. TTie armed mah, 
poHiliiij conitanils to the Book icilh hit Sword, and Iherewilh timing the leaves, 
addresses Adalbert, leki stands on the other side of the Bo-dl, and nearer the 
foreffroitnd)- 

Liat to the Story of the Fallen Mfister. 
[fit! reads ihefoVowing from the Book ; yet ml standing before it, M 
on one side, at some paces distance, and whilst he reads, turning the 
leaves wlh his SBiord. 

' So now whan tbe foniidation-stone vr&e laid, 

The Lord called forth the Master, Baffometns, 

And said to him ! Go and complete my Temple! 

But in his heart the Master thought : What boots it 

Building thee a temple ? and took the stones, 

And bnilt himself a dwelling, and what stonas 

Wore left he gara for filthy gold and silver. 

Now after forty moona the Lord returned, 

And spake; IVhere is my Temple, Baffometus? 

The Master aaid: I had to build myself 

A dwalling; gmut me other forty wcelia. 

And after forty weeks, the Lord returns, 

And aaks: Where ia my Temple, Baffomatus ? 

He said: There were no atonea^but he had sold them 

For filthy gold); so wait yet forty days. 

In forty days tliereafler came the Lord, 

And oriod! Where ia my Temple, Baffomotus? 

Then like a millstone fell it on hla soul 

How he for lucre hod hatrayed his Lord; 

But yat to other sin the Fie'nd did tempt him. 

And he answered, sajing! Give ma forty hoars! 

And when tbe forty hoars were gone, the Lord 

Came down in wrath; My Temple, Baffometns? 

Then fell he quaking on his face, and cried 

For mercy; but the Lord was wroth, and aaid: 

Since thou hast oozaned me with empty lies, 
And those the stones Ilent thoo for my Temple 
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Hast sold tbeiii for a purse of filthy gold, 

Lo, I will cast thee forth, aad with, tlie Mammon 

Will bhastisB thee, until a. Saviour rise 

Of thj own eeed, who sliall redeem thy trespass. 

Than did the l^rd lift up the purse of Gold; 

And shook the gold into a melting-pot, 

And set the melting-pot upon the i^un, 

So that the melal fused into n fluid mass. 

And then he dipt a finger in the same, 

And, straightway touching Baifoinetus, 

Anoinla him on the chin and brow and cheeks. 

Then was the &ce of fiaffometus changed: 

His eyeballs rolled like fire-fianies, 

His nose heoame a crooked vulture's bill, 

The tongue hung bloody from hla throat ; the flesh 

Went from his hollow choaks ; and of his hair 

Grew snakes, and of the snakes grew DBvil's-hom*. 

Again the Lord put forth his finger with the gold. 

And pressed it upon Baffometns' heart; 

Whereby the heart did bleed and wither up, 

And all his members bled and withered up, 

And fell away, the one and then the other. 

The head alone oontinued gilt and living; 

And instead of back, grew dragon' s-talons, 

Which desti'oyed all life ftom off the Earth. 

Then from the ground the Lord took up the heart. 

Which, as he touched it, also grew of gold, 

And placed it on the brow of Baflbmetus; 

And of the other metal in the pot 

He made for him a burning crown of gold, 

And crushed it on his serpont-bair, so that 

Even to the hone and brain the circlet scorched him. 

And round the neck he twisted golden chains, 

Which strangled him and pressed his breath together. 

What in the pot remained he poured upon the ground. 

Athwart, along, and thera it formed a cross; 

The which he lifted and liud upon his neck, 

And bent him that he could not raise his head. 

Two Deaths moreover he appointed warders 

To guard him: Death of Life, and Death of Hope. 

The Svrord of the flrat he sees not, hut it smites him; 

The other's Palm he sees, but it escapes him. 

So langaishes the outcast Baffometua 

Four thousand years and fonr-and-forty moons. 

Till once a Saviour rise (torn his own seed, 

Redeem his trespass and deliver him.' [ To 

This is the Story of the Fallen Master. 
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[ With Ms »word he toachts Ihe Curiam, lehich now ca before roUa 
up oser ike BiX)k ; so that the HEAi> mtd^ it affoin becomea vin'6Z^ 
m ill former thape. 

ADALBERT (looilng at the hbad). 
Hah, what a liideous shape ! 

HEAD (leilh a hnthui lyiice). 

Deiiyerrae! — 

Dreaded! shall the work begini" 



HEAD {wilh a still more jtitso^ tone). 

ADAr,BKRT [tdhotg off tke chcdm). 
Poor fallen ono ! 

Now lift the Crown from 's head ! 



Touch it, it growH light. 
r.BERT ((oKnj off the Orinmi, and catting it, as fte did Ihe eftnins, on 
the groimd). 

taJie the golden heart froin off his brovf ! 



How! The Saviour's token! 
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This Cra 
i notthf Mnstsr's, not tlmt bloody one: 
ia counterfeit ie this: thi'ow 't from thee! 



Stepl 




Ido't withsliuddaring — 




[Steps ouer, and tlien looks jip !o ifte HKAd, aikkh ri 


mei iiidf m 


freed from a load. 




How the figni-e rises 




And loolis In gladness i 




Him whom thou hpst served 




Till now, deny ! 




AI> ALBERT {hunWBlruck). 




Deny the Lord my God? 








Thy God 'tis not: the Idol of this World ! - 




Deny him, or — 




[Pressmg mi him wWi (he Swtrrd in a thyeati 


■ning posture. 


— fhoudiest! 





ARMED MAN {pointing 10 the Mead idlh hit Sicordj. 
Go to the Fallen ! — Kiss his iips ! — 

— And SO on through many other siilphurotis pages ! How 
much of this mummery is copied from the actual practice of 
the Templars we know not witL certainty ; nor what pre- 
cisely.-Sifner they or Werner intended, by this marvellous 
'-Story of the Fallen Master/ to shadow forth. At first view, 
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one might take it for an allegory, couched in Masonic kii- 
gafige, — and truly no flattering allegory, — of the Catholic 
Church ; and this trampling oa the Cross, which is said to 
have heen actually enjoined on every Templar at his initi- 
ation, to be it type of his secret behest to undermine that 
Institution, and redeem the spirit of Religion from the state 
of thraldom and distortion under which it was there held. 
It ia known at least, and was well known to Wernor, that the 
heads of the Templars entertained views, both on religion 
and politics, which they did not think meet for eommunicat- 
ing to their age, and only impai'ted by degrees, and under 
mysterious adumbrations, to tlie wiser of their own Order. 
They had even publicly resisted, and succeeded in thwarting, 
some iniquitous measures of Philippe Auguste, the French 
King, ill regard to his coinage ; and this, while it seuured 
them the love of the people, was one great cause, perhaps 
second only to their wealth, of the hatred which that sover- 
eign bore them, and of the savage doom which he at last 
executed on the whole body. 

But on these secret principles of theirs, as on Werner's 
manner of conceiving them, we are only enabled to guess ; 
for Werner, too, has an esoteric doctrine, which be does not 
promulgate, except in dark Sibylline enigmas, to the uniniti- 
ated. As we are here seeking chiefly for his religious creed, 
which forms, in truth, with its changes, the main thread 
whereby his wayward, desultory existence attains any unity 
or even coherence in our thoughia, we may quote another 
passage from the same First Part of this rhapsody ; which, 
at Ihe same time, will afford us a glimpse of his favourite 
liero, Eobert d'Heredon, lately the darling of the Templars, 
but now, for some momentary infraction of their rules, cast 
into prison, and expecting death, or, at best, exclusion from 
the Oi-der. Gottfried is another Templar, in all points the 
reverse of Robert. 
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ACT FOURTH, SCENE FIRST. 

Prism ! at Ihe wall a Table, hohkbt, vnlhoiit tayrrd, cop, or niantte, siW 

doumcmi on cme side of it : gottfkieu, mho keeps icatck Sj him, riliiiig o( the 



Ask not — Man's being is a Bpider-webi 

Tlie passionate flash o' th' soul — cornea not of liim ; 

It is tlia breath of tliat darl! Gsniua, 

Which whirls in-visible along the threads; 

A servant of eternal Destiny, 

It pnrifles them from the vulgar dnst, 

Which earthward strives to press the net: 

But Fate gives sign; the breath becomes a whirlwind 

And in a moment rends to shreds the thing 

Wc thought was woven for Eternity. 



Yat each man shapes his Destiny himself. 

Small soul ! Dost thou too linow it ? Has the story 

Of Foroe and free Volition, that, defying 

The corporeal Atoms (uid Annihilation, 

Methodic guides the cnr of Destiny, 

Come down to Ihee t Dream'st Jhou, poor Nothingness, 

That thou, and like of thee, and ten times better 

Than thou or I, can lead the wheel of Fate 

One hairVbreadth from its everlasting track? 

I too have had such dreamsi but ifearfully 

Have I been shook from sleep ; and they are fled 1 — 

Look at our Order; has it spared Its thousands 

Of noblest lives, tlie victims of its Purpose; 

And has it gained this Purpose; can it gain it? 

Look at our noble Molay's silvered hair; 

The fruit of wstchful nights and storinful days. 

And of the broken yet still burning heart! 

That mighty heartl — Tlirough sisty battling years, 
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'T has beat in pain for nolhiiigi his creation 
Bemflins the vision of his own great aoul ; 
It dies wilh hint ; and one iaj shall the pilgrini 
Ask where his duet is lying, and not leiLm! 

GOTTFRIED (jCHCniw^). 

But then the Christian has tJio joy of Heaven 
For recompense ; in hia flesh he shall see Glod. 

In his flesh ? — Now fiur bafell Ihe jonrney ! 
Wilt stow it in behind, by way of luggage, 
When the Angel comes to ooaoli thee Into Glory ? 
Mind also that the memory of those fair hours 
When dinner smoked before thee, or thou usedst 
To dress thy nag, or acour thy rusty harness. 
And such lite nohle business be not left behind I — 
Ha I self-deceiving bipeds, is it not enough 
The carcass should at every step oppress, 
Imprison you; that toothache, headache. 
Gout, — who knows wliat all, — at every moment. 
Degrades the god of Earth into a heast: 
But you would take this villanous mingle, 
The coarser dross of all the elements. 
Which, by the Light- beam from on high that visits 
And dwells in it, but baser shows iis baseness, — 
Take this, and all the freaks which, bubble-like, 
Spring forth o' th' blood, and which by such fair nai 
You call, — along with you into your Heaven '/ — 
Well, be it so! much good may 't — 



This Robert d'Heredon, whose preacliing has here such a 
narcotic virtue, is deslined uUimately for a higher office than 
fo rattle his chains by way of lullaby. He is ejected from 
the Order ; not, however, with disgrace and in anger, but in 
sad feeling of necessity, and with tears and blessings from 
his brethren ; and the mesaenger of the Valley, a strange, 
ambiguous, little, sylph-like maiden, gives him obscure en- 
couragement, before his departure, to possess his soul in 
patience ; seeing, if he can learn the grand secret of Ee- 
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nunoiation, his course is not ended, but only opening on a 
fairer scene. Robert Itnows not well what to make of this ; 
but sails for his native Hebrides, in darkness and contrition, 
as one who can do no other. 

In the end of the Second Part, which is represented as 
divided from the First by an interval of seven years, Eob- 
ert is again summoned forth; and the whole surprising secret 
of his mission, and of the Valley which appoints it for him, is 
disclosed. This Friedenthal (Valley of Peace), it now ap- 
pears, is an immense secret association, which has its chief 
seat somewhere about tlie roots of Mount Carmel, if we 
mistake not; but, comprehending in its ramifications the best 
heads and hearts of eveiy country, extends over the whole 
civilised world; and has, ia particular, a strong body of 
adherents in Paris, and indeed a subterraneous, but seem- 
ingly very commodious suite of rooms, under the Carmelite 
Monastery of that city. Here sit in solemn conclave the 
heads of the Establishment; directing fi-om their lodge, in 
deepest concealment, the principal movements of the king- 
dom : for William of Paris, archbishop of Sens, being of 
their number, the king and his other roiiiistera, fancying 
within themselves the utmost freedom of action, are nothing 
more than puppets in the hands of tliis all-powerful Brother- 
hood, wliich watches, like a sort of Fate, over the interests 
of mankind, and by mysterious agencies, forwards, we sup- 
pose, ' the cause of civil and religious liberty all over the 
world.' It is they tliat have doomed the Templars; and, 
without malice or pity, are sending their leaders to the 
dungeon and the stake. That knightly Order, once a fa- 
vourite minister of good, has now degenerated from its 
purity, and come to mistake its purpose, having taken up 
politics and a sort of radical reform ; and so must now be 
broken and reshaped, like a worn implement, which can no 
longer do its appointed work. 

' Such a magnificent ' Society for the Suppression of Vice ' 
may well be supposed to walk by the most philosophical 
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prinapleB. These FHedenOialers, in fact, profess to be a 
sort of Invisible Church; preserving in vestal purity the 
sacred Are of religion, which burns with more or less fulig- 
inous admixture in the worship of every people, but only 
with its clear sidereal lustre in the recesses of the VaUm/. 
They are Bramins on the Ganges, Bonzes on the Hoangho, 
Monks on the Seine. They addict themselves to contempla- 
tion, and the subtlest study; have penetrated far into the 
mysteries of spiritual and physical nature; they command 
the deep-hidden virtues of plant and mineral ; aud their 
sages can discriminate the eye of the mind from its sensual 
instruments, and behold, without type or material embodi- 
ment, the essence of Being. TLeir activity is all-compre- 
hending and unerringly calculated : they rule over the 
world by the authority of wisdom over ignorance. 

In the Fifth Act of the Second Part, we are at length, 
aftor many a hint and significant note of preparation, intro- 
duced to the privacies of this philosophical Santa Her- 
mandad. A strange Delphic cave this of theirs, under the 
-very pavements of Pai-is ! There are brazen folding-doors, 
and concealed voices, and sphinxes, and naphtha-lamps, and 
all manner of wondrous furniture. It seems, moreover, to 
be a sort of gala evening with them ; for the ' Old Man of 
' Carmel, in eremite gai'b, with a long beard reaching to his 
'girdle,' is for a moment discovered 'reading in a deep mo- 
' notonous voice.' The ' Strong Ones,' meanwhile, are out in 
quest of Robert d'Heredon ; who, by cunning practices, has 
been enticed from his Hebridean solitude, in the hope of sav- 
ing Molay, and is even now to be initiated, and equipped for 
his task. After a due allowance of pompous ceremoniaj, Rob- 
ert is at last ushered in, or rather dragged in ; for it appears 
that he has made a stout debate, not submitting to the cus- 
tflmary form of being ducked, — an essential preliminary, it 
would seem, — till compelled by the direst necessity. He 
is in a tmly Highland anger, as is natural : but by various 
manipulations and solacements, he is reduced to reason 
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again ; finding, indeed, the fruitlessness of anything else ; 
for when lance and sword and free spac« are givea him, 
and he makes a thrusl at Adam of Valincourt, the master 
of the ceremonies, it is to no pm-pose : the old man has a 
torpedo quality in him, which benumbs the stoutest arm; 
and no death issues from the bafBed sword-point, but only a 
small spark of electric Are. Witli his Scottish prudence, 
Robert, under these circumstances, cannot but perceive that 
quietness is best. The people band him in succession, the 
' Cup of Strength,' the ' Cup of Beauty,' and the ' Cup of 
Wisdom ; ' liquors brewed, if we may judge from their 
effects, with the highest stretch of Eosicrucian art ; and 
which must have gone far lo disgust Robert d'Heredon 
with his natural wsquehaitgh, however excellent, had that 
fierce driidt been in use then. He rages in a fine frenzy ; 
dies away in raptures ; and then, at last, ' considers what he 
wanted and what he wants.' "Sow is the time for Adam of 
Valincourt to strike-in with an interminable exposition of the 
'objects of the society.' To not unwilling but still cautious 
ears he unbosoms himself, in, mystic wise, with extreme 
copiousness ; turning aside objections like a veteran dis- 
putant, and leading bis apt and courageous pupil, by signs 
and wonders, as well as by logic, deeper and deeper into 
the secrets of theosophic and thaumaturgic science. A little 
glimpse of this our readers may share with us ; though we 
fear the allegory will seem to most of them but a hollow nut. 
Nevertheless, it is an allegory — of its sort ; and we can 
profess to have translated with entire fidelity : 



Tliy riddlB by a second witl be solved, [Ha iea^ iim Jo (ie Sj 

tJeliold this Sphinx 1 Hatf-beast, half-anget, botli 

Combined in one, it is on emblem to ttiG« 

Of tb' ancient Mother, Nature, herself a riddle, 

And only by a deeper to ha mastered. 

Eternal Clearness in th' eternal Ferment: 
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This is the riddle of Existence : — read it, — 
Propose that other to iiar, and she serves tliee! 

[ The floor on the right hand opem, and, ia the space behtini it, ap- 
pear, aj before, the old mah of oaemel, aiuiag at a Table, 
andreadiag (a a large Vobuae. Three de^ itrokei of a Bell 

OLD MAji OF CABMEL (twiiBnj luift a Imid iut Still Bionotonous voice). 
' And when the Lord saw Phoephoros' — 

ROBKKT (iTiten'upilag him). 



That tale of thsira wbs but some poor distortion 
Of til' outmOEt image of our Sanctuary.— 
Keep silence here; and sea thou intermpt not, 
By too bold cavilling, this mystory. 

OLD MAN Irea/Sng). 
' And when the Lord saw Phosphoros his pride, 
Being wroth thereat, he cast him fortli. 
And shut him in a prison called Life; 
And gave him for a Garment earth and water. 
And bonnd him atraitly in four Azure Chains, 
And ponr'd for him the bittar Cup of Fire. 
The Lord moreover spake : Because thon hast fbrgotte 
My will, I yield tiiee to the Element, 
And thou sha)t he his slave, and have no longer 
Bemamhrance of thy Birthplace or my Name. 
And sithence thou hast einn'd against me by 
Thy prideiU Thought of being One aiid Somewhat, 
I leave with thee that Thought to be thj' whip. 
And this thy weakness for a Bit and Bridle; 
Till once a Saviour from the Waters rise, 
Who shall again baptise thee in my bosom, 
That so thou mayst be Nanglit and All. 

' And when the Lord had spoken, he drew back 
As in a mighty rushing; and the Element 
Bose up around Phosphoros, and tower'd itself 
Aloft to Heav'n ; and he lay atunn'd beneath it. 

' Bat when his flrst-born Sister saw his pain, 
Her heart was full of sorrow, and she turn'd her 
To the Lord; and with veil'd face, thus spake Mylitta 
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Pity my Brother, and let me console him [ 

' Then did the Lord in pity rend asunder 
A little chink in Fhoephoros his dungeon, 
That 80 he might behold his Sister's face ; 
And when she silent peep'd into his Prison, 
She left nitli him a Mirror for his solace ; 
And when he look'd therein, his earthly Garment 
Pressed him less; end, like the gleam of morning. 
Some taint reniembrance of his Birthplace dawn'd. 

' Bat yet tlie Azure Chains she conld not break, 
The .bitter Cap of Fire not take from him. 
Therefore she pray'd to Mytiiras, to her Father, 
To sare his youngeat-bom ; and Mytliras went 
Up to the footstool of the Lord, and said: 
Take pity on my Son 1 — Then said the Lord : 
Have I net sent Mylitta that be may 
Behold his Birthplace ? — Wherefore Mythras answer'd: 
What prolils it? The Chains she cannot break, 
The bitter Cup of Fire not take from him. 
So will I, siud the Lord, the Salt be given him, 
That so the bitter Cup of Fire be softened; 
Butyetlhe Azure Chains must lie on him 
Till once a Sayiour rise from out the Waters. — 
And when the Salt waa laid on Phosphor's tongtte, 
The Fire's piercing ceased; hut th' Element 
Congeal'd the Salt to Ice, and Phosphoros 
Lay there benumb'd, and had not power to move. 
But Isis saw him, and thus spake the Mother: 

' Thou who art Father, Strength and Word and Light! 
Shall he my last-born grandchild lie forever 
In piun, the down-pressed thrall of his rade Brother ? 
Then had the Lord compassion, and he sent him 
The Herald of the Saviour from the Waters ; 
The Cup of Fluiduess, and in the cup 
The drops of Sadness and the drops of Lon^g: 
And then the Ice was thawed, the Fire grew cool. 
And Phosphoros again had room to breathe. 
But yet the earthy Garment cumber'd him. 
The Azure Chains still gall'd, and the Bemembmuce 
Of the Name, the Lord's, which he had lost, was wanting. 

' Thou the Mother's heart was mov'd with pity, 
She beckoned the Son to her, and said : 
Thou who art more than I, and yet my nnrsling, 
Put on this Robe of Earth, and show thyself 
To fallen Phosphoros bound in tho dnngeon. 

Then said the Word: It shall be so! and sent 
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His messenger Diseasb; she broke the roof 

Of Phosphor's Prison, so that once again 

Tha Fount of Liglit he saw: the Elemeiil 

Was daziled blind; but Phosphor knew his Father, 

And when the Word, in Earth, came to tha Prison, 

Tha Element addresa'd him as his like; 

But Phosphoros look'd up to him, aud said: 

Thou art sent hither to redeem from Sin, 

Yet thou art not the Saviour from ths Waters 

Then spake the Word: The Saviour from the Waters 

I surely am not; yet when thou hast drunk 

The Cup of Fluidness, I will redeem thoe. 

Then Phosphor drank the Cup of Fluidness, 

Of Longing, and of Sadness; and his Garment 

Did drop sweet drops ; wherewith the Messenger 

Of the Word wash'd aU his Garment, till its folds 

And stiffness vanished, and it 'gun grow light. 

And when ths Prison Life she toush'd, straightway 

It waxed thin, and lucid like to crystal. 

But yet the Azure Chidus she conid not break. — 

Tliendid the Word vouohE&fe him the Cup of Faith; 

And having drunk it, Phosphoros look'd up, 

And saw ths Saviour standing in the Waters. 

Both hands the Captive strateh'd to .grasp that Savlonrj 

But he fled. 

' So Phosphoros was griev'd in hearti 
But yet the Word spake oomfoii, giving him 
The Pillow Fiiliente, there to lay his head. 
And having rested, he rais'd his head, and said: 
Wilt thon redeem me fi-om the Prison too? 
Then said the Word; Wait yot in peaoe seven moons, 
It may be nine, until thy hour shall come. 
And Phosphor answer'd; Lord, thy will be doue ! 

'Wbioh when the mother Isis saw, it griev'd her; 
She called the Rainbow up, and said to him: 
Go thon Bud tall the Word that he forgive 
The Captive these seven moons! And Rainbow flew 
Where he was sent; and as he shook his wings 
There dropt from them the OH af Purify i 
And this the Word did gather in a Cup, 
And cleans'd with it the Sinner's head and bosom. 
Than passing forth Into his Fathsr's Garden, 
He hraath'd upon the ground, and there arose 
A flow'ret out of it, like milk and rosa-bloom; 
Which having wetted with the dew of Rapture, 
He orown'd therewith the Captive's brow; then grasped hi 
With his right hand, the Rainbow with the left; 
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Mylitta likewise with her Mirror came, 

And Fhosphoros looked into it, and saw 

Wiote on the Azure of Inflnity 

The long-forgotlsn Nahk, and the Remembrance 

Of HIS Birthplace, gleaming as in light of gold. 

■ Tlien fell there as if scales from Phosphor's ejes; 
He left the Thonght of being One and Somewhat, 
His natnre moltM in the mighty All; 
Like BighingB from ahovo came balmy healing. 
So that his haart fin- very bliss was bursting. 
For Chains and Garment oumber'd him no more; 
The Garment he had changed to royal purple, 
And of his Chains were fashioii'd glancing jewels. 

'Tms, still the Saviour from the Waters tarried; 
Yet came the Spirit over him; the Lord 
Tiim'd towards hire 
And Isis held him in her m 

' This is the last of the Evangels.' 

[ The door cS5ie», and again conceals Ike 01 



The purport of this enigma Kohert confesses that he does 
not ' wholly understand ; ' an admission in which, we suspect, 
most of our readers, and the Old Man of Carmel himself, 
were he candid, might be inclined to agree with him. Some- 
times, in the deeper coasideration which translators are hound 
to hestow on such extravagances, we have fancied we could 
discern in this apologue some glimmerings of meaning, scat- 
tered here and there lite weak lamps in the darkness ; not 
enough to interpret the riddle, bat to show that by possibility 
it might have an interpretation, — was a typical vision with 
a certain degree of significance in the wild m nd of the poet 
not an inane fever^dream. Might not Pho':phoros for ex 
ample, indicate generally the spiritual essence of man and 
this story be an emblem of his history? He 1 ngs to he 
'One and Somewhat;' that is, he labours under the \ery 
common complaint of egoism ; cannot, in the grandeur ot 
Beauty and Virtue, forget his own so beautiful and virtuous 
Self; but, amid the glories of the majestic All, i« still haunted 
and blinded by some shadow of his own little Me. For this 
reason he is punished; imprisoned in the 'Element' (of a 
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material body), and has the 'four Azure Chains' (the four 
principles of matter) bound round him ; 30 that he can neither 
think noi' act, except in a foreign medium, and under con- 
ditions that encumber and confuse bim. The ' Cup of Fire ' 
is given him ; perhaps, the rude, barbarous passion and cru- 
elty natural to al! uncultivated tribes ? B«l, at length, he 
beholds the ' Moon ; ' be^ns to have some sight and love of 
material Nature ; and, looking into her ' Mirror,' forms to 
himself, under gross emblems, a theogony and sort of mytho- 
lo^c poetry ; in which, if he still cannot behold the 'Name,' 
and has forgotten hia own ' Birthplace,' both of which are 
blotted out and hidden by the ' Element,' he finds some spir- 
itual solace, and breathes more freely. Siill, however, the 
' Cup of Fire ' tortures him ; till the ' Salt ' (intellecnaJ cul- 
ture ?) is vouchsafed ; which, indeed, calms the raging of that 
fiirions blood thirstin ess and warlike strife, hajL leaves him, as 
mere culture of the understanding may be supposed to do, 
frozen into irreligion and moral inactivity, and farther from 
the 'Name ' and his 'own Original ' than ever. Then, is the 
' Cup of Fluidness ' a more merciful disposition ? and intend- 
ed, with ' the Drops of Sadness and the Drops of Longing,' 
to shadow forth that woestruck, desolate, yet softer and de- 
vouter state in which mankind displayed itself at the coming 
of the ' Word,' at the first promulgation of the Christian re- 
li^on ? Is the ' Kainbow ' the modern poetry of Europe, 
the Chivalry, the new form of Stoicism, the whole romaTilia 
feeling of these later days ? But who or what the ' Heiland 
atts den Wassern (Saviour from the Waters) ' may be, we 
deed not hide our native ignorance ; this being apparently a 
eecref of the Valley, which Robert d'Heredon, and Werner, 
and men of like gifts, are in due time to show the world, but 
unhappily have not yet succeeded in bringing to light. Per- 
haps, indeed, our whole interpretation may be thought little 
better than lost labour ; a reading of what was only scrawled 
and flourished, not written ; a shaping of gay castles and 
metallic palaces from the sunset clouds, which, though moun- 
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tain-like, and purple and golden of hue, and towered logelher 
as if by Cyclopean arms, are but dyed vapour. 

Adam of Valineourt continues Lis exposildon in the most 
liberal way ; but, through many p^jes of metrical lecturing, 
he does little to satisfy us. What was more to his purpose, 
he partly succeeds in satisfying Robert d'Heredon ; who, 
after due preparation, — Molay being burnt like a martyr, 
under the most promising omens, and the Pope and the King 
of France struck dead, or nearly so, — sets out to found the 
order of St. Andrew in liis own country, that of Calatrava 
in Spain, and other knightly missions of the IhUand aim den 
Wassern elsewhere ; and thus, to the great salisfaction of all 
parties, the Sons of the Valley fenninates, 'positively for the 
last time.- 

Our reader may have already convinced himself that 
in this strange phantasmagoria there are not wanting indica- 
tions of a very high poetic talent. We see a mind of great 
depth, if not of sufficient strength ; struggling with objects 
which, though it cannot master ihera, are essentially of rich- 
est significance. Had the writer only kept his piece till the 
ninth year; meditating it with true dihgence and unwearied 
will ! But the weak Werner was not a man for such things ; 
he must reap the harvest on the morrow after seed-day, and 
HO stands before us at last, as a man capable of much, only 
not of bringing aught to perfection. 

Of his natural di-amatic genius, this work, ill-concocted as 
it ia, affords no unfevourable specimen ; and may, indeed, 
have justified expectations which were never realised. It is 
true, he eannot yet give form and animation to a character, in 
the genuine poetic sense ; we do not see any of his dramatis 
personcB, but only hear of them : yet, in some cases, his en- 
deavour, though imperfect, is by no means abortive ; and 
here, for instance, Jacques Molay, Philip Adalbert, Hugo, 
and the like, though not living men, have still as much life as 
many a buff-and-scailet Sebastian or Barbarossa, whom we 
find swaggering, for years, with acceptance, on the boards. 
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Of Ilia spiritual beings, wiiom in most of his Plays he inlro- 
duces too profusely, we cannot speak in commendation : they 
are of a mongrel nature, neither righfly dead nor alive ; in 
fact, they sometimes glide about ]ike real, though rather sin- 
gular mortals, through the whole piece ; and only vanish as 
ghosts in the fifth act. But, on the other hand, in contriving 
theatrical incidents and sentiments ; in scenic shows, and all 
manner of gorgeous, frightful or astonishing machinery, 
Werner exhibits a copious invention, and strong though un- 
tutored feeling. Doubtless, it is all crude enough ; all illu- 
minated by an impure, barbaric splendour ; not the soft, 
peaceful brightnesa of sunlight, but the red, resinous glare of 
playhouse torches. Werner, however, was still young ; and 
had he been of a right spirit, ail that was impure and crude 
might in time have become ripe and clear ; and a poet of 
no ordinary excellence would have been moulded out of him. 
But, as matters stood, this was by no means the thing 
Werner had most at heart. It ia not the degree of poetic 
talent manifested in the Sons of the Vallmf that he prizes, 
but the religious truli shadowed forth in it. To judge from 
the parables of Baffometus and Phospboros, our readers may 
be disposed to hold his revelations on this subject rather 
cheap. Nevertheless, taking up the character of Vates ia 
its widest sense, Werner earnestly desires not only to be a 
poet but a prophet ; and, indeed, looks upon his merits in the 
former province as altogether subservient to his higher pur- 
poses in the latter. We have a series of the most confiised 
and long-winded letters to Hitzig, who had now removed to 
Berlin ; setting forth, with a singular simplicity, the mighty 
projects Werner was cherishing on this head. He thinks 
that there ought to be a new Creed promulgated, a new Body 
of Eeligionists established ; and that, for this purpose, not 
writing, but actual preaching, can avail. He detests common 
Protestantism, under which he seems to mean a sort of So- 
cinianism, or diluted French Infidelity : he talks of Jacob 
Bohme, and Luther, and Schlei^roacher, aud a new Trinity 
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of 'Art, Religion and Love.' All this should be soiinded in 
the ears of men, and in a ]oud voice, that so their torpid 
slumber, the harbinger of spiritual death, may be driven 
away. With the utmost gravity, he commissions hia corre- 
spondent to wait upon Schlegel, Tieek and others of a like 
spirit, and see whether they will not join him. For his own 
share in the matter, he is totally indifferent ; wiil serve in 
the meanest capacity, and rejoice with his whole heart, if, in 
zeal and ability as poets and preachers, not some only, but 
every one should infinitely outstrip him. We suppose, he 
had dropped the thought of being 'One. and Somewhat;' 
and now wished, rapt away by this divine purpose, to be 
. ' Naught and All.' 

On the Heiland aus den Wasiern this correspondence 
throws no iarther light : what the new Creed specially was, 
which Werner felt so eager to plant and propagate, we 
nowhere learn with any distinctness. Probably, he might 
himself have been rather at a loss to explmn it in brief com- 
pass. His theogony, we suspect, was still very much in 
posse ; and perhaps only the moral part of this system could 
stand before him with some degree of clearness. On this 
latter point, indeed, he is determined enough ; well assured 
of his dogmas, and apparently waiting but for some proper 
vehicle in which to convey them to the minds of men. His 
fondamental principle of morals we have seen in part already : 
it does not exclusively or primarily belong to himself ; being 
little more than that high tenet of entire Self-forgetfulness, 
that 'merging of the Me in the Idea;' a principle which 
reigns both in Stoical and Christian ethics, and is at this 
day common, in theory, among all German philosophers, 
especially of the Transcendental class. Werner has adopt- 
ed this principle with his whole heart and his whole soul, 
as the indispensable condition of all Virtue. . He believes 
it, we should say, intensely, and without compromise, exag- 
gerating rather than softening or concealing its peculiarities. 
He will not have Happiness, under any form, to be the 
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real or chief end of mao : this is but love of enjoyment, 
disguise it as we like ; a more complex and sometimes more 
respectable epeciea of hunger, he would say ; to he admitted 
as an indestructible element in human nature, but nowise to 
be recognised as the highest ; on the contrary, to be resisted 
and incessantly warred with, till it become obedient to love 
of Grod, which is only, in the truest sense, love of Goodness, 
and the germ of which lies deep in the inmost nature of 
man ; of authority superior to all sensitive impulses ; form- 
ing, in fact, the grand law of his being, aa subjection to it 
forms the first and last condition of spiritual health. He 
thinlts that to propose a reward for virtue is to render virtue 
impossible. He warmly seconds Schlelermacher in deciaring 
that even the hope of Immortality is a consideration uniit to 
be introduced into religion, and tending only to pervert il^ 
and impair its sacredness. Strange as this may seem, Wer- 
ner is firmly convinced of its importance ; and has even en- 
forced it specifically in a passage of his Sdhne des Tfuds, 
whicli he is at the pains to cite and expound in his corre- 
spondence with Hitzig. Here is another fraction of that 
wondrous dialogue between Robert d'Heredon and Adam 
of Valincourt, in the cavern of the Valley : 



And Death, — so dawns it on me, — Death perhaps, 

The docm that leavea naught of ihia Me remaining, 

May be perhaps the Symbol of that Self-denifll, — 

Perhaps still mora,. — perhsps, — I have it, friend! — ■ 

That cripplish Immortality, — think'st not? — 

Which but spins forth our paltry He, eo thin 

And pitif\il. Into Inflnitude, 

JKoi too mast (fief— This shallow Self of ours, 

Wb srf, not nail'd to it eternally? 

We can, we must be free of it, and theu 

Uncumbarad wanton in the Force of All ! 

ADAH {caiiiag j»gfslly into ike iirfST-iffr of the Ctmem). 
Brethren, he has renonnced! Himself lias fonnd iti 
0, praised be Light I He sees ! The North is say'd I 
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Come to my heart ! — &o. &o. 

Such was the spirit of that new Faith, which, symbolised 
under mythuses of Bafibmetua and Fhosphoros, aud ' Sav- 
iours from the Waters,' and * Trinities of Art, Religion and 
Love,' and to be preached abroad by the aid of Scbleier- 
inacher, and what was then called the New Poetical School, 
Werner seriously purposed, like another Luther, to cast forth, 
as good seed, among the ruins of decayed and down-trodden 
Protestantism I Whether Hitzig was still young enough to 
attempt executing his commission, and applying to Schlegel 
and Tieck for help ; aud if so, in what gestures of speechless 
astonishment, or what peals of inestinguishable laughter they 
answered him, we are not informed. One thing, however, is 
clear : that a man with so unbridled an imagination, joined to 
BO weak an understanding, and so broken a volition ; who had 
plunged so deep in Theosophy, and still hovered so near the 
surface in al! practical knowledge of men and their aifairs ; 
who, shattered and degraded in his own private character, 
could meditate such apostolic enterprises, — was a man 
likely, if he lived long, to play fantastic tricks in abundance ; 
and, at least in his religions history, to set the world a-won- 
dering. Conversion, not lo Popery, but, if it so chanced, lo 
Eraminism, was a thing nowise to be thought impossible. 

Nevertheless, let his missionary zeal have justice from 
us. It does seem to have been grounded on no wicked or 
even illaudahle motive : to all appearance, he not only be- 
lieved what he professed, but thought it of the highest mo- 
ment that others should believe it. And if the proselytising 
spirit, which dwells in all men, be allowed exercise even 
when it only assaults what it reckons Errors, still more 
should this be so, when it proclaims what it reckons Truth, 
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and fancies itself not taking from us what in our eyes may 
be good, but adding ihereto what is better. 

Meanwhile, WerDer was not so absorbed in spiritual 
schemes, that he altogether overlooked his own merely tem- 
poral comfort. In contempt of foi'mer failures, he was now 
courting for himself a third wife, ' a young Poless of the 
highest personal attractions ; ' and this under difficulties 
which would have appalled an ordinary wooer : for the two 
had no language in common ; he not understanding three 
words of Polish, she not one of German. Nevertheless, 
nothing daunted by this circumstance, nay perhaps discern- 
ing in it an assurance agmnst many a sorrowful curtain-lec- 
ture, he prosecuted his suit, we suppose by signs and dumb- 
show, with such ardour, that he quite gained the fair mute ; 
wedded her in 1801 ; and soon after, in her company, quitted 
Warsaw for KSnigsbei^, where the helpless state of his 
mother required immediate attention. It is from Kttnigs- 
berg that most of his missionary epistJes to Hitzig are writ- 
ten ; the latter, as we have hinted before, being now sta- 
tioned, by his official appointment, in Berlin. The sad duty 
of watching over his crazed, forsaken and dying mother, 
Werner appears to have discharged with tj'ue filial assiduity : 
for three years she lingered in the most painful state, under 
his nursing ; and her death, in 1804, seems notwithstanding 
to have filled him with the deepest sorrow. This is an ex- 
tract of his letter to Hitzig on that mournful occasion : 

'Iknownot whether thou hast heard that on the 24th of February 
(the same day when our excellent Mnioch died in Warsaw), toy 
mother departed here, in my arms. My 3'riend '. God knocks with an 
iron hammer at our hearts ; and we are duller than stone, if we do not 
feel it; and madder than mad, if we think it shame to casC ourselves 
into the dust before the AU-poweriul, and let our whole so highly 
miserable Self be annihilated in the sentiment of His infinite great- 
ness and long-su;^ring. I wish I had words to paint how inexpres- 
sibly pitiful my Sahne des Thah appeared to me in tliat hour, when, 
after eighteen years of neglect, I again went to partake in the Commun- 
ion ! This death of my motlier, — the pure royal poet-and-martyr 
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spirit, who for eiglit rears Iiad lain continually on a sick-bed, and snf- 
Icred unspeakable tilings, — aUtcted me (mutJi as, fur her eiiieand 
my own, I could not but wish it) with altogether agonisinE feelings. 
Ah, Triend, how heavy do my youthful faults he on me ! How 
much would I give to have my mother — (though both I and my 
wife have of late times lived wholly for her, and had niuth to endure 
on her nccoimt) — how much would I give to have her baek to mo 
hot for one week, that I might disburden my heavy-laden heart with 
tears of repentance ! My beloved Friend, ^ve thou no grief to thy 
parents ; ah, no earthly voice can awaken the dead I God and 
Parents, tbat is the first concern ; ait else ia secondary.' 

This affection for his mother forms, as it were, a iittie isl- 
and of light and verdure in Werner's history, where, Rmid 
Eo much that is dark and desolate, one feels it pleasant to 
linger. Here was at least one duty, perhaps indeed the only 
one, which, in a wayvvard wasted life, he discharged with 
fidelity: from his conduct towards this one hapless heing, we 
may perhaps still learn thfit his heart, however perverted by 
circumstances, was not incapable of true, disinterested love. 
A rich heart by Nature ; but unwisely squandering its riches, 
and attaining to a j. d ly with this one heart ; for it 

seems doubtful wh th h loved another ! His poor 

mother, while aliv th h of all his earthly voyag- 

ings ; and, in afVer yea f am d far scenes and crushing 
perplexities, he oft 1 k b k t her grave with a feeling, 
to which all bosom n t p d The date of her decease 
became a memorabi a h mind ; as may appear fi'om 
the title which he g 1 g ft wards, to one of his most 

1 See, for example, the Pretaoe to his Mutter der Makkabaer, written at 
Vieana, in 1819. The tone of atil!, but deep and heartreit sadness, wliicb 
runs tbrongh the whole of this piece, cannot be communicated in Bxtracts. 
We quole only a half stanaa, which, except in prose, we shall not vBiitnra 
to translate : 

' Jchj dem der J.iebB Kosen 
V'od alle Freudenros™, 
Beym eraten SchanjeUoiea 
Am Mvitergrab' enifloJn,' — 
' I, for whom the caresses of love and all roses of joy withered away, as 
'theilrat shovel with its mould sounded on the coffin of my mother.' 
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popular ancl tragical productions, IXe Vier-und-zwamigsts 
Fehntar (The Twenly-fourth of February). 

After this event, which left him in possession of a amali 
but competent fortune, Werner returned with his wife to his 
post at Warsaw. By thia time, Hitzig t<io had been sent 
bacli, and to a higher post ; he was now married liliewise ; 
and the two wives, he says, soon became as intimate as their 
husbands. In a little while HofTmana joined them ; a col- 
league io Hitzig's office, and by him ere long introduced 
to Werner, and the oilier circle of Prussian men of law ; 
who, in this foreign capital, formed each other's chief society ; 
and, of course, clave to one another more closely than they 
might have done elsewhere. Hoffmann does not seem to 
have loved Weraer ; as, indeed, he was at all times rather 
shy ia his attachments ; and to his quick eye, and move rigid 
fastidious feeling, the lofty theory and low selfish practice, the 
geoeral diffuseness, nay incoherence of character, the pedan- 
try and solemn affectation, loo visible in the man, could no- 
wise be hidden. Nevertheless, he feels and acknowledges 
the frequent charm of his conversation : for Werner many 
times could be frank and simple ; and the true humour and 
abandonment with which he often launched forth into bland 
satire on his friends, and still oftener on himself, atoned for 
many of his whims and weaknesses. Probably the two could 
not have lived together by themselves ; but in a circle of 
common men, where these touchy elements were attempered 
by a fair addition of wholesome insensibilities and formalities, 
they even relished one another ; and, indeed, the whole 
social union seems to have stood on no undesirable footing. 
For the rest, Warsaw itself was, at this time, a gay, pictu- 
resque and stirring city ; full of resources for spending life in 
pleasant occupation, either wisely or unwisely.' 

; prasoiitud to Hoffmann: 

n the finest Italian slyle, 

d avory moment to ruah down over the 

e edifloes, Asialio pomp oombinad in 
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It was here that, in 1805, "Weraer's Kreu^ an der Osisee 
(Cross on the Baltic) was written ; a sort of half-opei'atic 
performance, for which Hoffmann, who to his gifts as a 
writer added perhaps still higher attainments both as a musi- 
cian and a painter, composed the accompaniment. He com- 
plains thai, in this matter, Werner was very ill to please. 
A ridiculous scene, at the first reading of the piece, the same 
shrewd wag has recorded in his Serapions-Bruder : Hitzig 
assures ns that it is literally true, and that Hoffmann himself 
was the main aetor in the business. 

'Our Poet had invited a tfew friends, to, read to them, in manuscript, 
his Kraiz an der Ostsee, of whieli they already knew some fragmenta 
that had raised their expectations to the highest stretch. Planted, as 
usual, in the middJe of the circle, at a littie miniature table, on which 
two clear hghts, stuck in high candlesticks, were burning, sat the 
Poet: he had drawn the manuscript IVom his breast; tlie huge snuS'- 
box, the blue-checked handkerchief, aptly reminding you of Baltic 
muslin, as in use for petticoats and other indispensable thmgs, lay 
arranged in order before him. — Deep silence on all sides ! — Not a 
breath heard I — The Poet cuts one of those unparalleled, ever-mem- 
orable, altogether indescribable faces you hare seen in him, and 
begins. — Now you recollect, at the rising of the curtain, the Prus- 
sians are assembled on the coast of the Baltic, fishing amber, and 

strange union with Greenland squalor. An ever-moviag papulation, 
formiog the sharpest contrasts, eis in a perpetual masquerade: long- 
bearded Jews; moniia in the garb of every order; here veiled and -deep- 
ly-shrouded nuns of strictest discipline, walking self-secluded and apart; 
there flights of yonng Polesses, in silk mantles of the brightest colours, 
talking and promenading over broad squares. The venerable ancient 
Polish noble, with moustaches, caftan, girdle, sabce, and red or yellow 
boots; the new generation equipt to the utmost pitch as Parisian Tncroy- 
able» ; with Turks, Greeks, Russians, Itfliians, Frenchmen, in ever-chang- 
ing throng. Add t» this a police of inconceivable tolerance, disturbing 
no popular sport ; so that Uttte puppet-theatres, apes, camels, dancing- 
bears, practised incessantly in open spaces and streets; while the most 
elegant equipages, and the poorest pedestrian bearers of burden, stood 
gazing at them- Farther, a theatre in the national language; a good 
French company ; an Italian opera; German players of at least avery 
pass^le sort: masked-balls on a qiiite original bnt Iiighly entertaining 
plan; places for pleasnre-escursions all round the oily,' &e. Scc — Hoff- 
nann's Lebm tend Nachiass. bi i. s. 2SJ. 
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y calling on the god who presides over tl 

— So begins ; 

Bangputtia ! Bangputtis I Bangputda t 

— Brief pftuse 1 — Incipient stare in the audience 1 — and from a 
feliow in the corner comes a small clear voice ; "My dearest, most 
valued friend ! my best of poets 1 If thy whole dear opera is written 
in that cursed language, no aoui of us knows a syllable of it ; and I 
beg, in the Devil's name, thou wouldet have the goodness to trans- 
late it first 1"' ' 

Of this Kreuz aa der Oslsee our limits will permit ua to 
say but little. It is still a fragment ; the Second Part, which 
was often promised, and, we believe, partly written, having 
never yet been pubhshed. In some i-especta, it appears to 
us the best of Werner's dramas : there is a decisive cohe- 
rence ill the plot, such as we seldom And with him ; and 
a firmness, a rugged nervous brevity in the dialogue, which 
is equally rare. Here, loo, the myslje dreamy agencies, 
which, as in most of his pieces, he has interwoven with the 
action, harmonise more than usually with the spirit of the 
whole. It is a wild subject, and this helps to give it a 
corresponding wildness of locality. The first planting of 
Christianity among the Prussians, by the Teutonic Kaighls, 
leads us back of itself into dim ages of antiquity, of super- 
Btilious barbarism, and stem apostolic zeal : it is a scene 
hanging, as it were, in half-ghastiy chiarosctiro, on a ground 
of primeval Night ■ wheve the Cross and St. Adalbert come 
in eontict with the Saeied Oak and the Idols of Komova, 
■we aie not suiprised that spectral shapes peer forth on us 
from the gloom 

In conatruLtmg and depicting of characters, Werner, in- 
deed IS still little better than a mannerist : his persons, 
diffeiing m external figure differ too slightly in inward nar 
ture and no one of them comes forward on us with a rightly 
visible or living air "iet in scenes and incidents, in what 
may be called the general costume of his subjeel^ he has here 

' Hoffmann's Serapivas-Brader, b. iv. a. 240. 
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attained a really superior excellence. The savage Prussians, 
with their aiuber-flsliing, tbeir bear-hunting, their bloody idol- 
atry and slormful untutored energy, are brought vividly into 
view ; no le^a so the Polish Court oi' Plozk, and the German 
Crusaders, in their bridal-feasts and battles, as they live and 
move, here placed on the verge of Heathendom, as it were, 
the vanguard of Light in conflict with the kingdom of Dark- 
ness. The . nootumaJ assault on Plozk by the Prussians, 
where the handful of Teutonic Knights is overpowered, but 
the ciCy saved from ruin by the miraculous interposition of 
the ' Harper,' wbo now proves to be the Spirit of St. Adal- 
bert ; this, with the scene which follows it, on the Island 
of the Vistula, where the dawn slowly breaks over doings 
of woe and horrid cruelty, but of woe and cruelty atoned for 
by immoi'tal hope, — belong undoubtedly to Werner's most 
successful efforts. With much that is questionable, much 
that is merely common, there are intermingled touches from 
the true Land of Wonders ; indeed, the whole is overspread 
with a certain dim religious light, in which its many petti- 
nesses and exaggerations are softened into something which 
at least resembles poetic harmony. We give this drama a 
high praise, when we say that more than once it has re- 
minded us of Calderon. 

The ' Cross on the Baltic' had been bespoken by Iffland, 
for the Berlin theatre ; but the complex machinery of the 
piece, the ' little flames ' springing, at intervals, from the 
heads of certain characters, and the other supernatural ware 
with which it is replenished, were found to transcend the 
capabilities of any. merely terrestrial stage. Iffland, tlie 
best actor in Germany, was himself a dramatist, and man of 
talent, but in all points differing from Werner, as a stage- 
machinist may differ from a man with the second-sight. 
Hoffmann chuckles in secret over the perplexities in which 
the shrewd prosaic manager and playwright must have found 
himself, when he came to the ' little flame.' Nothing re- 
mained but to write back a refusal, full of admiration and 
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expostulation : and Iffland wrote one which, says Hoffmann, 
' passes for a masterpiece of theatrical diplomacy.' 

In this one respect, at least, Werner's next j>lay was hap- 
pier, for it actually crossed the ' Stygian marsh ' of green- 
room hesitations, and reached, though in a maimed state, 
the Elysium of the boards ; and this to the great joy, as 
it proved, both of Iffland and all other parties interested. 
We 'allude to the Martin iMther, oder die Weike der Kraft 
(Martin Luther, or the Consecration of Sti-eng'th), Werner's 
most popular performance ; which came out at Berlin in 
1807, and soon spread over all Germany, Catholic as well 
as Protestant ; being acted, it would seem, even in Vienna, 
to overflowing and delighted audiences. 

If instant acceptance, therefore, were a measure of dra- 
matic merit, this play should rank high among thai class of 
works. Nevertheless, to judge from our own impressions, 
the sober reader of Martin Luther wiU be far from finding 
in it such excellence. It cannot be named among the best 
dramas : it is Dot even the best" of Werner's. There is, 
indeed, much scenic exhibition, many a ' fervid sentiment^' 
as the newspapers have it ; nay, with all its mixture of 
coarseness, here and there a glimpse of genuine dramatic 
inspiration : but, as a whole, the work sorely disappoints us ; 
it is of so loose and mixed a structure, and falls asunder 
in our thoughts, like the iron and the clay in the Chaldean's 
Dream. There is an interest, perhaps of no trivial sort, 
awakened in the First Act ; but, unhappily, it goes on 
declining, till, in the Fifth, an ill-natured critic might almost 
eaj, it expires. The story is loo wide for Werner's dramatic 
lens to gather into a ibdus ; besides, the reader brings with 
hira an image of it, too fixed for being so boldly metamor- 
phosed, and too high and august for being ornamented with 
tinsel and gilt pasteboard. Accordingly, the Diet of Worms, 
plentifully furnished as it is with sceptres and armorial 
shields, continues a much grander scene in History than it 
is here in Fiction. Neither, with regard to the persons of 
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the play, excepting those of Luther and Catharine, the Nun 
whom he weds, can we find much scope for praise. Nay, 
our praise even of these two must have many limitations. 
Catbanne, though carefully enough depicted, ia, in fact, little 
more than a common tr^edy-queen, with the storminess, 
the love,' and other stage-heroism, which belong prescrip- 
tively to that class of dignitaries. With regard to Luther 
himself, it is evident that Werner has put forth his whole 
Strenglh in this delineation ; and, trying him by common 
Standards, we are far from saying that he has failed. Doubt- 
less it is, in some respects, a significant and even sublime 
delineation ; yet must we ask whether it ia Luther, the 
Luther of History, or even the Luther proper for this 
drama ; and not rather some ideal portraiture of Zacha- 
rias Werner himself? Is not this Luther, with his too assid- 
uous flute-playing, his trances of three days, his visions of. 
the Devil (at whom, to the sorrow of the housemaid, he 
resolutely throws his huge inkbottle), by much too spas- 
modic and brainsick a personage ? We cannot but question 
the dramatic beauty, whatever it may be in history, of that 
three days' trance ; the hero must before this have been in 
want of mere victuals ; and there, as he sits deaf 'ind dumb, 
with his eyes sightless, yet fixed and starmg, are we not 
tempted Icis to admire than to send m all haste for some 
officer of the Humane Society ' — Seriously, we cannot but 
regret that these and other such blemishes had not been 
avoided, and the character, woiked into chisteness and 
puritj, been presented to Ub in the simple grandeur which 
essentially belongs to at. Foi, censure as we may, it wwre 
blindness to deny that this figure of Luther has in it features 
of an austere loveliness, a mild yet awful beauty undoubt- 
edly a figure rising from the depfhs of the poet's soul , and, 
marred as it is with such adhcions, piercing at times into 
the depths of ouis ! Among so many poetical sins, it forms 
the chief redeeming virtue, and truly were almost in itself a 
sort of atonement. 
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As for the other characterg, fhey need not detain us loDg. 
Of Charles the Fifth, by far the most ambitious, — raeajit, 
indeed, as the counterpoise of Luiher, — we may say, with- 
out hesitation, that he is a failure. An empty Gascon this ; 
bragging of his power, and honour and the like, in a style 
which Charles, even in his nineteenth year, could never have 
used. ' One God, one Charles,' is no speech for an emperor ; 
and, besides, is borrowed from some panegyrist of a Spanish 
opera-singer. Neither can we fall-in witli Oiarles, when he 
tells us that ' he fears nothing, — not even God.' We hum- 
bly think he must be mistaken. With the old Miners, again, 
with Hans Lutlier and his Wife, the Keformer's parents, 
there is more reason to be satisfied : yet in Werner's hands 
simplicity is always apt, in such cases, to become too simple ; 
and these honest peasants, like the honest Hugo in the ' Sons 
of the Valley,' are very garrulous. 

The drama of Martin Luther is named likewise the Conse- 
cration of Strength ; that is, we suppose, the purifying of 
this great theologian iVora all remnants of earthly passion, 
into a clear heavenly zeal ; an operation which is brought 
about, strangely enough, by two half-ghosts and one whole 
ghost, — a little fairy girl, Catharine's servant, who imper- 
sonates Faith ; a little fairy youth, Luther's servant, who 
represents Art ; and the ' Spirit of Cotta'a wife,' an honest 
housekeeper, but defunct many years before, who stands for 
Purity. These three supernaturals hover about in very 
whimsical wise, cultivating flowers, playing on flut«s, and 
singing dirge-like epitbalamiums over unsound sleepers ; we 
cannot see how aught of this is to ' consecrate strength ; ' or, 
indeed, what such jack-o'-lantern personages have in the 
least to do with so grave a business. If the author intended 
by such machinery to elevate his subject from the Common, 
and unite it with the higher region of the Infinite and the 
Invisible, we cannot think that his contrivance has succeeded, 
or was worthy to succeed. These half-allegorical, half-corpo- 
real beings yield no contentment anywhere : Abstract Ideas, 
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bowevor tliey may put on fleshly garments, are a class of 
chara(\tei-s whom we cannot sympatiiise with or delight in. 
Besides, how can this mere embodiment of an allegory be 
supposed to act on the rugged materials of life, and elevate 
into ideal grandeur the doings of real men, (hat live and 
move amid the actual pressure of worldly things ? At best, 
it can stand but like a hand in the margin : it is not perform- 
ing the task proposed, but only telling us that it was meant 
io be performed. To our feelings, this entire episode rans 
like straggling bindweed through the whole growth of the 
piece, not so much uniting as encumbering and chokiag-up 
what it meets with ; in itself, perhaps, a green and rather 
pretty weed ; yet here superfluous, and, like any other weed, 
deserving only to be altogether cut away. 

Our general opinion of Martin LtttAer, it would seem, 
therefore, corresponds ill with that of the ' overflowing and 
delighted audiences' over all Germany. We believe, how- 
ever, that now, in its twentieth year, the work may be some- 
what more calmly judged of even there. As a classical 
drama it could never pass with any critic ; nor, on the other 
hand, shall we ourselves deny that, in the lower sphere of a 
popular spectacle its attractions are manifold We find il, 
what, more or less we finl all Werners pieces to he a splen 
did -ipaikhng ma^s, jet not of pure metal but of manj 
colouied scoria not unmingled with metal and must regret, 
as eier that it had not ]"een refined in a stronger furnace, 
and kept in the crucible till the true siher gleam glancing 
from It had shown thit the process was complete 

Wcrnei s diamatic popularity could not lemaii without 
influence on him more especially as he was now in the veiy 
centie of its brilliancy having changed his residence from 
Waisaw to Berlin some time before his l/iethe der Kraft 
v,B. aLted or indeed wiitten Von Schi-oter, one of the atate- 
mini ters, a man harmonising with Werner in hi6 ' zeal both 
for religion and freemasonry,' had been persuaded by some 
friends to appoint him his secretary. Werner naturally re- 
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jolced in such promotion ; jet, combined with his llicatrical 
BiiCcess, it periiaps, in llie long-run, did liim more liarm than 
good. He miglit now, for the first time, be said to aee the 
busy and inflnenlial world with hia own eyes ; but to draw 
future inslruction from it, or even to guide himself in its 
present complexities, he was httle qualifiecl. He took a 
shorter method: 'he plunged into the vortex of society,' 
says Hilzig, with brief expressiveness ; became acquainted, 
indeed, with Fichte, Johannes Miiller, and other excellent 
men, but united himself also, and with closer partiality, to 
players, play-lovers, and a long list of jovial, admiring, but 
highly unprofitable companions. His religious schemes, per- 
haps rebutted by collision with actual life, lay dormant for 
the time, or mingled in strange union with wine-vapours, and 
the ' feast of reason, and the flow of soul.' The result of 
all this might, in some measure, be foreseen. In eight weeks, 
for example, Werner had parted with his wife. It was not 
to be expected, he writes, that she should be happy wilh him. 
' I am no bad man,' continues he, with considerable candour ; 
'yet a weakling in many respects (for Giod strengthens me 
' also in several), fretful, capricious, greedy, impure. Thou 
'knowest me ! Still, immersed in my fantasies, in my occu- 
' palion ; so that here, what with playhouses, what with so- 
'cial parties, she had no manner of enjoyment with me. She 
' is innocent : I too perhaps ; for can I pledge myself that I 
' am so ? ' These i-epeated divoi-ces of Werner's at length 
convinced him that he had no talent for mans^ing wives ; 
indeed, we subsequently IJnd him, moi-e than once, arguing in 
dissuasion of marriage altogether. To our readers one other 
consideration may occur ; astonishment at the state of mar- 
riage-law, and the strange footing lliis ' sacrament ' must 
stand on throughout Protestant Germany. For a Christian 
man, at least not a Mahometan, to leave three widows behind 
him, certainly wears a peculiar aspect. Perhaps it is saying 
much for German morality, that so absui-d a system has not, 
by Ific disorders resulting from it, already brought about its 
own abrogation. 
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Of Werner's farther pi-oceedings in Berlin, except by im- 
plication, we have little notice. After the arrival of the 
French armies, hia seci-etaryship ceased ; and now wifeless 
and placelesa, in the summer of 1807, ' he felt himsulf,' he 
sajs, ' authorised by Fate to indulge his taste for pilgriming.' 
Indulge it accoi-dingiy he did ; for he wandered" to . and 
fro many years, nay we may almost say, to the end of his 
life, like a perfect Bedouin. The various stages and occur- 
rences of his travels, he has himself recorded in a paper, 
furnished by him for hia own Narm, in some Biog.'aphical 
Dicliotiary. Hitzlg quotes gi'eat part of it, but it is too long 
and too meagre for being quoted here. Werner was at 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, ~ everywhere received with, open 
ai-ms ; ' saw at Jena, in December 1807, for the first time, 
* the most universal and the clearest man of his age (the man 
' whose hke no one that has seen him will ever see aoain) 
' the gi-eat, nay only Goethe ; and, under liis introduaioni 
' the pattern of G«rman princes ' (ttie Duke of Weimar) ; 
and then, ' after three ever-memorable months m this society, 
' beheld at Berlin the triumphant entry of the pattern of 
'European tyrants' (Napoleon). On the summit of the Kigi, 
at sunrise, he became acquainted witii tiie Crown Prince 
now King, of Bavaria ; was by him ijitroduced to the Swiss 
festival at Intevlaken, and to the most ' intellectual lady of 
'^our time, the Baroness de Stael ; and must beg lo be cred- 
'ited when, after sufficient individual experience, he can 
' declare, that the heart of this high and noble woman was at 
'least as great as her genius.' Coppet, for a while, was his 
head-quarters ; but he went to Paris, to Weimar,' again to 
Switzerland; in short, trudged and hurried hither and thither, 
inconstant as an %nis fatuus, and restless as the Wandering 
Jew- 
lit WHS here that Hitzig saw him, for the last time, ja 1809; found ad- 
mittanoB, through his means, Ki n oourt^festivsl in honour of Bemudott* ; 
Hid he still reoolleota, with gratiflofition, ' the lordly speotaclo of Goethe 
and that sovereign standing front to front, engird in the livaliast conver- 
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On his mood of iniiid dming all thi'; penod Wuni, ^nes 
us no direct infoimation but so unquiet in out\\^rd life 
betfken of it elf no inwird lepise Aod when we fiom 
other Ii5,ht>i gain % transient glimpae into the wayfaiers 
thoughts they 'ieem still more fluctuating than his lool«tep3 
His project of i New Religua "was by this time dbaiidoncd 
Hitaig thinks his closer survey of life at Beilin had taught 
him the impracticability of sulH chimeras Neveitliele s, 
the subject of Religion in one shipe or another nay of 
propagating it in new piiiity ly teaching and pie'ichin^ had 
nowise \aniahpd from hi meditUioni On the contraiy, we 
can perceive that it still formed the mastei print,iple of his 
siul, 'the pillar of cloud by day lad the pillar of flte by 
night which guided hnn so fai as he had anj guidance, in 
the pathless descit of his now sohtaiy barren and eheeiless 
existence Whit his special opinion or piospecls on the 
matter had at this peiiod, become, we nowheie learn ex 
cept, indeed, negatively — foi if he his not yet found the 
new, he still cordially enough detests the old. All his admi- 
ration of Luther cannot reconcile him to modern Lutheran- 
ism. This he regards but as another and more hideous 
impersonalion of the Utilitarian spirit of the age, nay as the 
last triumph of Infidelity, which has now dressed itself in 
priestly garb, and even mounted the pulpit, to preach, in 
heavenly symbols, a doctrine which is altogether of the earth. 
A curious passage from his Preface to the Cross on the Bal- 
tic we may quol«, by way of illustration. Afier speaking of 
St. Adalbert's miracles, and how his body, when purchased 
from the heathen for its weight in gold, became light as 
gQssamer, he proceeds : 

' Though these things may be justly doubted ; yet om miracle can- 
not be denied hira, tlie miracle, namely, that after bis death he baa 
extorteii ftom this Spirit of Protestanlism against Strength in gen- 
■ eral, — whicli now replaces the old beatben and catholic Spirit of 
Pereecation, and weighs almost as muoli as Adalbert's body, — tlie 
admission, that be knew what he wanted ; was what he wished to 
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be ; vas ao irholl}' ; and therefore must have been a man, at all 
points diametrically opposite both to tliat Protestantieni, and to the 
culture of our day.' Jn a Note, lie adds ; ' There is another Proles- 
lantism, bowever, which coostitutes in Conduct wliat Art is in Spec- 
ulation, and which I reverence so higlily, tliat I even plnce it above 
Art, as Conduct is above Speculation at all timee. But in this, St. 
Adalbert and St. Luther are — colleagues : and if God, which I daily 
pray for, should awaken Luther to us bejbie the Last Day, the firat 
task he would find, in respect of that degenerate and spurious Protes- 
tantism, would be, in his somewhat rugged maimer, to — protest 

against it.' 

A similar, or perhaps still more reckless temper, U to be 
traced elsewhere, in passages of a giiy, as well as grave 
character. This is the conclusion of a letter from Vienna, 
in 1807 : 

' We have Tragedies here which contain so many edifying max- 
ims, that you might use them instead of Jesus Sirach, and have them 
read firom beginning to end in the Berlin Sunday-Schools. Com- 
edies, likewise, absolutely bursting with household fclioity and no- 
bleness of mind. The genuine Kasperl is dead, and Schikander has 
gone hie ways ; but here too Eigotiy and Superstition are attacked 
in enlightened J^oumale with such profit, that the people care less for 
Popery than even you in Berlin do ; and prize, for instance, the Weihe 
derKraJi, which has also been declaimed in Regensburg and Munich 
to thronging audienees, — chiefly for the multitude of liberal Protes- 
tant opinions therein brought to light ; and regard the author, all his 
struggling to the contrary unheeded, as a secret lllantinatus, or at 
worst an amiable Enthusiast. In a word, Vienna is determined, 
without loss of time, to overtake Berlin in tlie career of improve- 
ment ; and when I recollect that Berlin, on her side, carries Porst'a 
Hymn-iook with her, in her reticule, to the shows in the Thiergarten ; 
and that the ray of Christiano-catliolico-platonic Faith pierces deeper 
and deeper into your (already by nature very deep) Privy-council lor 
Ma'ra'selle, — I almost fancy that Germany is one great madhouse ; 
and could find in my heart to pack up my goods, and set off for Italy, 
to-morrow morning f — not, indeed, that I might work there, where 
follies enough are to he had too ; but that, amid ruins and flowers, I 
might tbrget all things, and myself in the first place.' ^ 

To Italy accordingly he went, though with rather difFerent 
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objects, and not quite eo soon as on the morrow. In the 
coui'se of his wanderitiga, a munificent ecclesiastical Prince, 
the Fiirst Primaa von Dalberg, had settled a yearly pension 
on him ; so that now he felt atjll more at liberty to go whither 
he listed. In the course of a second visit to Coppet, and 
which lasted four months, Madame de Stael encouraged and 
assisted him to execute his favounte project , he set out, 
through Turin and Florence, and ' on the 9th of Decemher 
' 1809, saw, for tJie first time, the Cipital of the World!' 
Of his proceedings here, mucJi as we should desire to have 
minute details, no information is given in this Narrative ; and 
Hitzig seems to know, by a letter, merely, that 'he knelt 
' with streaming eyes over the graves of St. Peter and St. 
' Paul.' This little phrase says much. Werner appears 
likewise to have assisted at certain ' Spiritual Esereitations ' 
(Gnsfhcke Uebunyen) , a new invention set on foot at Rome 
fui quickenmg the devotion of the faithful ; consisting, so far 
as we can gather, m a sort of fasting-and-prayer meeting, 
conducted on the moft rigorous principles ; the considerable 
band of devotees bemg bound over to strict silence, and se- 
cluded lor several days, with conventual care, from every 
sort of intercourse with the world. The effect of these Exer- 
citations, Werner elsewhere declai'es, was edifying to an ex- 
treme degree ; at parting on the threshold of their holy 
tabernacle, aU the brethren ' embraced each other, as if in- 
' toxicated with divine joy ; and each confessed to the other, 
' that throughout these precious days he had been, as it were, 
' in heaven ; and now, strengthened as by a soul-purifying 
'bath, was but loath to venture back into the cold weekday 
' world.' The nest step from these Tabor-feasts, if, indeed, 
it had not preceded them, was a decisive one : ' On the 19th 
of April 1811, Werner had grace given him to return to the 
Faith of his fathers, the Catholic ! ' 

Here, then, the 'crowning mercy' had at length arrived! 
This passing of the Rubicon determined the whole remainder 
of Werner's life ; which had henceforth the merit at least of 
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entire conaiatency. He forthwith set about the professional 
etudy of Theology ; tlien, being perfecfed in this, he left 
Italy in 1813, taking care, however, by the road, ' to suppli- 
cate, and certainly not in vain, the help of the Gracious 
Mother at Loretlo ; ' and atYer due preparation, under the 
superintendence of his patron, the Prince Archbishop voq 
Dalberg, had himself ordained a Priest at Aschaffenburg, in 
June 181i, Next from Aschaffenburg he hastened to Vi- 
enna ; and there, with all his might, began preaching ; bis 
first auditory being the Congress of the Holy Alliance, which 
had then just begun its venerable sessions. ' The novejly 
and strangeness,' he says, ' nay originality of his appearance, 
secured him an extraordinary concourse of hearei-s.' He 
was, indeed, a man worth hearing and seeing; for his name, 
noised abroad in many-sounding peals, was filling all Ger- 
many from the hut to the palace. This, he thinks, might 
have affected his head ; but he ' had a trust in God, whicii 
boi-e him through,' Neither did he seem anywise anxious 16 
still this clamour of his judges, least of all to propitiate his 
detractors : for already, before arriving at Vienna, he had 
published, as a pendant to his Martin Lutker, or the Conse- 
cration of Slrenfflh, a Pamphlet, in doggrel metre, entitled, 
the Consecration of Weakness, wherein he proclaims himself 
to the whole world as an honest seeker and finder of truth, 
and takes occasion to revoke his old ' Trinity,' of art, relig- 
ion and love ; love having now turned out to be a dangerous 
ingredient in such mixtures. The writing of this Weihe der 
Unhraft was reckoned by many a bold but injudicious meas- 
ure, — a throwing down of the gauntlet when the lists were 
fuil of tumultuous foes, and the knight was but weak, and his 
cause, at best, of the most questionable sort. To reports, 
and calumnies, and criticisms, and vituperations, there wad 
no limit 

What remains of this strange eventful history may be 
summed up in few words. Wevner accepted no special 
chaise in the Church ; but continued a private and secular 
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Priest ; preaching diligently, but only where he himself saw 
good ; oflenest at Vienna, but in summer over all parts of 
Austria, ia Styria, Carinthia, and even Venice. Every- 
where, he saya, the opin f h h ar ' ly 
divided.' At one time, 1 tl ht f b M k d 
had aclually entered on t f b t 1 q d 
the esfablishnient rather dd ly and 1 p t d t 
have said, ' for reasons k wn ly t G 1 1 h m If By 
degrees, his health gre* jwfcytl 11 lb A 
hard both in public and pn t g P s, 
devotional or dramatic jp h dfH gasftl 
confessor, in which last pa y 1 d t ha h 
great request. Of his po teal jrod 1 !> P 
riod, there is none ofaymm kwt pth 
Mother of the Maccaiees (1819) t d f fit 
tore, and apparently ii h gh f wi h th h b t 
which, notwithstanding, d t d 1 g I 
view, it is the worst of il 1 p ]. 1 bl dl 
deed quite ghost-like affair ; for a cold breath as from a 
sepulchre chills the heart in perusing it : there is no paseion 
or interest, but a certain woestruck martyr zeal, or rather 
frenzy, and this not so much storming as shrieking ; not loud 
and resolute, but shrill, hysterical and bleared with ineffectual 
tears. To read it may well sadden us : it is a convulsive 
fit, whose unconli-ollable writhings indicate, not strength, but 
the last decay of that.' 

Werner was, in fact, drawing to his latter end : his health 
had long been ruined ; especially of later years, he had suf- 

1 Of Ills ^ai"(a (1808), his Fier-frnd-sMOnrijuie /"eiraar (1808), his fVw- 
gmtde (1814), and varlouB other piecea written in hia wanderings, we have 
not room to speak. It is the less neceesury, iia the Ailila and TuietU^ 
jfturtft of February, by much the bast of these, hare already been forci- 
bly, and on the nhole fairly, characterised by Madame de SmBI. Of the 
last-named little work we might say, with donble emphasis. Nee paerat 
coram pepulo Medea i™drfe( ; it has a deep and genuine tragic interest, 
were it not so painfully protracted into flie regions of pure horror. Wer- 
iar's Sermoas, hia Ilyiaaa, hia Pre/ate to Tkoiaat i Xen^ii, &o. are entirely 
unknown to us. 
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feted much from disorders of the lungs. In 1817, he waa 
thought to be dangerously ill; and afterwards, in 1822, when 
a journey to the Baths partly restored him ; though he him- 
self slill felt that his term wa* near, aod spoke and acted like 
a man that was shortly to depart. In Januai-y 1823, he was 
evidently dying : his affaire he had already settled ; much of 
his time he spent in prayer ; was constantly cheerful, at 
intervals even gay. ' His death,' says Hitzig, ' was especially 
' mild. On the eleventh day of his disorder, he felt himself, 
' particularly towards evening, as if altogether light and well ; 
' so that he would hardly consent to have any one to watch 
' with him. The servant whose (urn it was did watch, how- 
'ever; he had sat down by the bedside between two and 
' three next morning (the 17th), and continued there a con- 
' siderable while, in the belief that his patient was asleep. 
' Surprised, however, that no breathing was to be heard, he 
' hastily aiTJUsed the household, and it was found that Werner 
' had already passed away.' 

In imitation, it is thought, of Lipsius, he bequeathed his 
Pen to the treasury of the Vii^n at Mariazell, ' as a chief 
instrument of his aberrations, his sins and his repentance.' 
He was honourably interred at Enzersdorf on the Hill ; 
where a simple inscription, composed by himself, begs the 
wanderer to ' pray charitably for his poor soul ; ' and ex- 
presses a trembling hope that, as to Mary Magdalen, ' be- 
cause she loved much,' so to him also ' much may be for- 

We have thus, in hurried movement, travelled over Zaeha- 
rias Werner's Life and Works ; noting down from the former 
Bueh particulars as seemed most characteristic ; and gleaning 
from the latter some more curious passages, less indeed with 
a view to their intrinsic excellence, than to their fitness for 
illustrating the man. These scattered indications we must 
now leave our readers to interpret each for himself: each 
will adjust them into that combination which shall best har- 
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mth all liis humour and heartiness, apt to be intolerahly 
lotigwinded : and of a maladroilnesg, a blank ineptitude, 
which exposed hira to incessant ridicule and manifold mys- 
tifications from people of the world. Nevertheless, under 
all this rubbish, contends the friendly Biographer, there 
dwelt, for those who could look more narrowly, a spirit, 
marred indeed in its beauty, and languishing in painful 
conscious oppression, yet never wholly forgetful of its orig- 
inal nobleness. Werner's soul was made for affection ; 
and often as, under his loo rude collisions with external 
things, it was struck into harshness and dissonance, there was 
a tone which spoke of meloily, even in its jarringa, A 
kind a sad and heartfelt remembnnce of his friends seems 
nev r to have quitted hira to the last he ceased not from 
warm love to men at lar^e nay lo awaken m them with 
such knowledge as hi, had, a sen e for what waa best ani 
highest, may le <iaid to hive loimed the earnest though 
weak and unslible aim of his whok exiatencc The truth 
13 hs defects as a writer were also his defects a i man 
he WIS feeble and without volition in life as in poetry 
his endowments fell into confusion his haneter relaxed 
itself on ill bides into incoherent expansion his activity 
became gigantic endeavour followed ly most dwarfish pei 

The grand incident of hi life his adoption of the Eoman 
Cithohc religion is one on which we ncel not heap farther 
censure tor aiieidy as appears to us it is leather liable to 
be too hiishly than too leniently lealt with Thei 
feeling m the popular mind 
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"We pardon genial weather for iti ehangps ; but tlie 
it of all climates is that of Greenland. Farther, we 
muat say that, strange as it may seem, in "Werner's whole 
conduct, both before and after hia conversion, there is not 
Tiaibie the slightest trace of insinctrity. On the whole, 
there are fewer genuine renegades than men are apt to im- 
agine. Surely, indeed, that muit be a nature of extreme 
baseness, who feels thai, in worldly good, he can gain by 
sHch a step. la the contempt, the execration of all that 
have known and loved us, and of millions that have never 
known us, to be weighed against a mess of pottage, or a 
piece of money ? We hope there are not many, even in 
the rank of sharpers, that would think so. But for Werner 
there was no gain in any way ; nay, rather certainty of loaa. 
He enjoyed or sought no patronage ; with his own resources 
he was already independent though poor, and on a footing 
of good esteem with all that was most estimable iti his coun- 
try. His little pension, conferred on him, at a piior date, 
by a Catholic Prince, was not continued after his conver- 
sion, except by the Duke of Weimar, a Protestant. He 
became a mark for calumny ; the defenceless butt at which 
every callow witling made his proof-shot ; his character was 
more deformed apd mangled than that of any other man. 
"What had he to gain ? Insult and persecution j and with 
these, as candour bids ua believe, the approving voice of 
his own conscience. To judge from his writings, he was 
far from repenting of the change he had made ; his Catho- 
lic faith evidently stands in his own mind as the first bles^ 
ing of his life ; and he clings lo it as the anchor of hia eoul, 
Scarcely more than once (in the Preface to his Mutter der 
Makkabder) does he allude to the legions of falsehoods that 
were in circulation against him ; and it is in a spirit which, 
without entirely concealing the querulouanesa of nature, no- 
wise faila in the meekness and endurance which became 
him as a Christian. Here is a fragment of another Paper. 
?e his death, as it was meant to be ; which es- 
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Libits him in a stili dearer light. The reader may contemn, 
or, what will be better, pity and sympathise with him ; but 
the structure of this strange piece surely bespeaks anything 
but insincerity. We translate it with all its breaks and 
fantastic crotchets, as it stauds before us : 

' Testimbmtabit Imsokiption, from rnedricli Ludwig Zacharias 
Werner, a boh,' &c. — (here tbUowa a statement of his parenlage and 
birth, with vacant spaces for the date of his death), — ' of the fol- 
lowing lines, submitted to all such as have more ur leas felt any 
friendly interest in liis unworthy peraon, with the request to lake 
warning by his exaraple, and chantably to lemeinber the poor soul 
of the writer before God, m prayer and good deeds. 

'Begun at Florence, on the 24th of September, about eight in tlie 
evening, amid the still distant sound of approaching diunder. Con- 
cluded, when and where God will I 



' N, B. Most humbly and earnestly, and in the name of God, does 
the Author of this Writing l>cg, of Huoh honest persons as may find 
it, to submit the same in any suitable way to public e);amination. 

'Fecisli 7IOS, Dotiiitie, ad Te; ^ iireguieltim est ixr lustrum, donee re- 
guiescal in Te. — S. AngnstiiinB. 

'Per mulla dispergitur, et hie iltiicqae guceril {cor) M regaiescere pos- 
sil, ft nihil iavenit quad ei saffieiat, donee ad ijpsum [se. Deam) redeat. — 
S. Becnardus. 

' In the name of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen ! 

' The thunder came hither, and is still rolling, thongh now at a 

distance. —- The name of the Lord be praised I Hallelujah! — I 

' This Paper must needs be brief; because the appointed term for 
my life itself may already be near at hand. There are not wanting 
examples of important and unimportant men, who have left behind 
them in writing the defence, or even sometimes the accusation, of 
their earthly life. Without estimating snch procedure, I am not 
minded to imitate it. With trembling I reflect that I myself shall 
first learn in ita whole terrific compass what properly I was, when 
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these tines eliall be read by men ; that is to any, in a point of Time 
wliich for me will tie no Time ; in a condition Vfherein all experience 
will for me be too late I 

Sex tfe^men^ mfjeilaliiy 
Qui salvandos aahas gratis^ 
Saha ms, fans pielatis 1 1 1 
But if I do, till that &B.y when All shall be laid open, draw a veil 
over my past life, it is not merely out of false shame that I bo order 
it; for though not tree from tliis vice also, I would willingly niake 
known my guilt Xo all and every one whom my voice might reach, 
could I hope, by such confeseion, to atone for what I have done; 
or thereby to save a single soul ftom perdiUon. There are two mo- 
tives, however, which forbid me to make such an open personal 
revelation after death : the one, because the unclosing of a peBtilen- 
tial graife may be dangerous to the health of the nninfeeted looker- 
on; Ihe o(to', because in my Writings ( which may God forgive me !), 
amid a wilderness of poisonous weeds and garbage, there may also 
be here and there a m'di 'inal herb lying scattered, from which poor 
pati wh m m gh be useful, would start hack with shud- 

d ng d d h kn w 1h pestiferous soil on which it grew. 

S mu h n gard to those good creatures as they call 

h m nan y h f hi w kl g wl h g f wh t th 

d g a th good hart— mhm Isaybef Cdtht 
Buhaha an whn is hkl d gltdbyf 

h ^h nd d&s n t nly cap hi f sa mg ts po 

fr m d n but th ce I t 1 urry 1 m flill 

pe=d n ha ah wh re I h b wh I — p h ps ! 
— by God ra m ahi) dfrmwhh may G d 
fully preserve every reader ot these hnes. 

All this is melancholy enough ; but it is not like tlie writ- 
ing of a hypocrite or repentant apostate. To Profeatantism, 
above all things, Werner showa no thought of returning. In 
allusion to a rumour, which had spread, of his having given 
up Catholicism, he says (in the Preface already quoted) : 

'A stupid tklsehood I must reckon it; since, according to ray 
deepest conviction, it is as impossible that a soul in Bliss should 
return back into the Grai-e, as that a man, who, like me, after a lite 
of error and search has found the priceless jewel of Truth, should, 

' Werner's Ldxle Lebe«3Uige« (quofed by Hitzig, p. 80). 
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I wil! not aay, give up the sftme, but hesitate ti 
and life, nay many things perhaps &r dearer, vi 
the one good cause is concerned.' 

And elsewhere in a private letter : 

'I not only assure tliee, but I beg of tliee to assure all men, if 
God should ever so withdraw the light of his grai« from me, that 
I ceased to be a Catholic, I would a tliousand times sooner join my- 
self to Judaism, or to the Sramins on tlie Ganges : but to chat shal- 
lowest, driest, most contradictory, inanest Inaaitj of Protestanasm, 

, Here, perhaps, there is a touch of priestly, of almost 
feminine vehemence ; fov it is to a Protestant and an old 
friend that he writes : but the conclusion of his Preface 
shows him in a better light. Speaking of Second Parts, 
and regretting that so many of his works were unflnished, 
he adds : 

' But what specially comforts me is the prospect of — our general 
Second Part, where, even in the first Scene, this consolation, that 
there all our works will be known, may not indeed prove solacing 
fir as edl ; hat where, through the strength of Him tliat alone com- 
pletes all works, it will he granted to those whom He has saved, not 
only to know each other, but even to know Him, as by Him they 
are known 1 — With my trust in Christ, whom I have not yet won, 
I regard, with the Teacher of the Gentiles, all things but dross that 
I may win Him ; and to Him, cordially and lovingly do I, in life or 
at death, commit you ail, ray beloved Friends and my beloved 



On the whole, we cannot think it doubtful Ihit Wernei s 
belief was real and heartfelt. But how then oui wondering 
readers may inquire, if hia belief was real and not pietendcd 
hmu then did he believe? He, who scofis m infldel style 
at the truths of Protestantism by what tlchemy did he suc- 
ceed in tempering into credibility the haider and bulkier 
dogmas of Popery ? Of Popery too, the frauds and gross 
corruptions of which lie has so fiercely expo'ieil in his Martin 
Lather; and this, moreover, without wntelling or e\en 
softening his vituperations, long iftci his Lon^eision, m Ihe 
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very last edition of that drama ? To thij question, we are 
fcir from preiending to have any answer that altogether 
satisfies ourselves ; much lesa that shall altogether satisfy 
others. Meanwhile, there are two considerations which 
throw light on the difficulty for us : these, as some step, or 
at least, attempt towards a solution of it, we shall not with- 
hold. The first lies in Werner's individual character and 
mode of life. Not only was he bom a my&Ue, not only had 
he lived from of old anjid freemasonry, and all manner of 
cabalistic ^d other traditionary chimeras ; he was also, and 
had long been, what is emphalJcally called dissdule ; a word 
which has now lost somewhat of its original force ; but which, 
as applied here, is still more just and significant in its etymo- 
logical than in its common acceptation. He was a man dis- 
solute ; that is, by a long course of vicious indulgences, en- 
ervated and loosened asunder. Everywhere in Werner's 
life and actions we discern a mind relaxed from its proper 
tension ; no longer capable of effort and toilsome resolute 
vigilance ; but floating almost passively with the current 
of its impulses, in languid, imaginative, Asiatic reverie. 
That such a man should discriminate, with sharp fearless 
logic, between beloved errors and unwelcome truths, was 
not to be expected. His belief is likely to have been per~ 
suasion rather than eonvietion, both as it related (o Religion, 
and to other subjects. What, or how much a man in this 
way may bring himself to believe, with such force and dis- 
tinctness as he honestly and usually calls helief, there is no 
predicting. 

But another consideration, which we think should nowise 
be omitted, is the genera! state of religious opinion in Ger- 
many, especially among such minds as Werner was most apt 
to take for his exemplars. To this complex and highly in- 
teresting subject we can, for the present, do nothing more 
than allude. So much, however, we may say : It is a com- 
mon theory among the Germans, that every Creed, every 
Form of worship, is a form merely ; the mortal and ever- 
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cliangmg l>ody in whith the iramirtal an! utiLhanging spirit 
of Religion k with moie oi less co iipleteness expressed 
to the material eyp, «»nd m-ide manife't and influential 
among the doinga of men It is thus, foi instance, that 
Johannes Muller in his Utinerscd History piofe'ises to con 
sider the Mo^aii, Law the creed of M'lhomet nay Lu 
thei's Rdbrmation ; and, in short, all other systems of Faith ; 
which he scruples not to designafe, without special praise or 
censure, simply as Vorstellungsarten, ' Modes of Representa- 
tion.' We could report equally singular things of Schelling 
and others, belonging to the philosophic class ; nay of Her- 
der, a Protestant clergyman, and even hearing high authority 
in the Church. Now, it is clear, in a country where such 
opinions are openly and generally professed, a change of re- 
ligious creed muat be comparatively a slight matter. Con- 
versions to Catholicism are accordingly by no means unknown 
among the Germans : Fricdrich Schlegel, and Ihe younger 
Count von Stolberg, men, aa we should think, of vigorous 
intellect, and of character above suspicion, were colleagues, 
or rather precursors, of Werner in this adventure ; and, in- 
deed, formed part of his acquaintance at Vienna. It is but, 
they would perhaps say, as if a melodist, inspired with har- 
mony of inward music, should choose this instrument in pref- 
erence to that, for ^ving voice to it ; the inward inspiration 
is the grand concern ; and to express it, the ,' deep, majestic, 
solemn organ ' of the Unchangeable Church may he better 
fitted than the ' scrannel pipe ' of a withered, trivial, Arian 
Protestantism. That Werner, still more that Schlegel and 
Stolberg could, on the sti-ength of such hypotheses, pnf-off 
or put-on their religious creed, like a new suit of apparel, 
we are far from asserting ; they are men of earnest hearts, 
and seem to have a deep feeling of devotion ; but it should 
be remembered, that what forms the groundwork of their 
religion is professedly not Demonatration hut Faith ; and so 
pliant a theory could not but help fo sotVn the transition 
from the former to the latter. That some such principle, in 
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one shape or another, lurked in Werner's mind, we thinlt we 
can perceive frotn several indicafions ; among others, from 
the Prologue to his last tragedy, where, mysteriously enough, 
under the emblem of a Phtenis, he seems to be shadowing 
forth the history of his own Faith ; and represents himself 
eyen then as merely ' climbing the tree, where the pinions of 
his Phcenix last vanished;' but not hoping to regain that 
blissful vision, till Lis eyes shall have been opened by death. 

On the whole, we must not pretend to understand Werner, 
or expound him with scientifle rigour : acting many times 
with only half consciousness, he was always, in some degree, 
an enigma to himself, and may well be obscure to lis. Above 
all, there are mysteries and unsounded abysses in every hu- 
man heart ; and that is but a questionable philosophy which 
undertakes so readily to explain them. Eeligious belief es- 
pecially, at least when it seeras heartfelt and well-intentioned, 
is no subject for harsh or even irreverent investigation. He 
is a wise man that, having such a belief, knows and sees 
clearly the grounds of it in himself: and those, we imagine, 
who have explored with strictest scrutiny the secret of their 
own bosoms, will be least apt to rush with intolerant violence 
into that of other men's. 

' The good Werner,' says Jean Paul, ' fell, like our more 
' vigorous Hoffmann, into the poetical fermenting- vat (Gahr- 
' hotdeh') of our time, where all Literatures, Freedoms, Tastes 
' and Untastes are foaming tlirough each other ; and where all 
' is to be found, excepting truth, diligence and the polish of the 
' file. Both would have come forth clearer had they studied 
'in Lessing's day.'^ We cannot justify Werner: yet let 
him be condemned with pity ! And well were it could each 
of us apply to himself those words, which Hitzig, in his 
friendly indignation, would ' thunder in the ears ' of many 
a German gainsayer : Take thou the beam out of thine men 
eye ; then shall Ihou see clearh/ to take the mote out of thy 
brother's. ' 

1 Letter to Hitzig, in Jean Fatih Leben, by Dciriiis. 
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GOETHE'S HELENA,! 

[1828.] 



NovALis has rather tauntingly asserted of Goethe, fhat 
the grand law of his being is to conclude whatsoever he un- 
dertakes ; that, let him engage in any task, no matter what 
its difficulties or how small its worth, he cannot quit it lill he 
has mastered ils whole secret, finished it, and made the result 
of it his owD. This, surely, whatever Novalis might think, 
is a quality of which it ia far safer to have too much thaa too 
little : and if, in a friendlier spirit, we admit that it does strik- 
ingly belong to Goethe, these his present occupations will not 
seem out of harmony with the rest of his life ; but rather it 
may be regarded as a singular constancy of fortune, which 
now allows him, after completing so many single enterprises, 
to adjust deliberately the details and combination of the 
whole ; and thus, in perfecting his individual works, to put 
the last hand to the highest of all his works, his own literary 
character, and leave the impress of it to posterity in that 
form and accompaniment which he himself reckoaa fittest. 
For the last two years, as many of our readei-s may know, 
the venerabie Poet baa been employed in a patient and 
thorough revisal of all his Writings ; an edition of which, 
designated as the ' complete and- final ' one, was commenced 
in 1827, under external encouragements of the most flatter- 

' FoHEiON Revtew, Ko. 2. — Goethet SSmmlliche Werie. 
Amgabe Uleler Haaid. (Goethe's Collective Works. Comp 
with bis final Corrections.) — First Portion, vol. i.-v. lOn 
, CotCHj Stnttgard and Tnbingen, 1827. 
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ing sort, and witli arrangements for private cooperation, 
ivhich, as we learn, have secured the constant progress of 
the work 'against every accident.' The first Lteferung, of 
five voJumes, is now in oar hands ; a second of like extent^ 
we understand to be already on its way hither ; and thus by 
regular ' Deliveries,' from half-yeai to half-year, tlie whole 
Forty Volumes are to be completed in 1831. 

To the lover of German literature, or of literature in gen- 
eral, this undertaking will not be indifferent : considei-ing, as 
he must do, the works of Goetlie to be among the most im- 
portant which Germany for some centuries has sent forth, he 
will value their correctness and completeness for its own 
sake ; and not the less, as forming the conclusion of a long 
process to which the last step was still wanting ; whereby be 
may not only enjoy the result, but instruct himself by follow- 
mg so gieat a master through the changes which led to it. 
We can now add, that, to the mere book-collector also, the 
buamesi piomises to be satisfactory. This Edition, avoiding 
any attempt at splendour or unnecessary decoration, ranks, 
neveitheless, m regard to accuracy, convenience, and true 
Simple elegance, among the best specimens of German ty- 
pography The cost too seems moderate ; so that, on every 
account, ne doubt not but these tasteful volumes will spread 
fai and wide in their own country, and by and by, we may 
hope; be met with here in many a British library. 

Hitherto, in this First Portion, we have found little or no 
alteration of what was already known ; but, in return, some 
changes of arrangement ; and, what is more important, some 
additions of heretofore unpublished poems ; in particular, a 
piece entitled ' Selena, a classicO'Vomanlic Phantasmagoria,' 
which occupies some eighty pages of Volume Fourth. It is 
to this piece that we now propose directing the attention of 
our readers. Such of these as have studied Helena for 
themselves, must have felt how little calculated it is, either 
intrinsically or by its extrinsic relations and allusions, to he 
rendei-ed very interesting or even very intelligible to tiie 
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English public, and may incline to augur ill of our enter- 
prise. Indeed, to our own eyes it already looks dubious 
enougL. But the dainty little ' Phantasmagoria,' it would 
appear, has become a subject of diligent and truly wonder- 
ful speculation to our German neighbours : of which also 
some vague rumours seem now to have reached this country; 
and these likely enough to awaken on all hands a curiosity,^ 
which, whether intelligent or idle, it were a kind of good 
deed to allay. In a Journal of this sort, what little light 
on such a matter is at our disposal may naturally be looked 
for- 

Helena, like many of Goethe's works, by no means carries 
its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs 
may read ; but, on the contrary, it ia enveloped in a certain 
mysteiy, under coy disguises, which, to hasty readei-s, may be 
not only offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and 
impenetrable. Neither is this any new thing with Gioetlie. 
Often has he produced compositions, both in prose and verse, 
which bring critic and commentator into straits, or even to a 
total nonplus. Some we have wholly parabolic ; some half- 
literal, half- parabolic ; these latter are occasionally studied, 
by dull heads, in the literal sense alone ; and not only stud- 
ied, but condenmed : for, in truth, the outward meaning 
seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that ever and anon 
we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning which lies 
hidden under it j and incited by capricious beckonings to 
evolve this, more and more completely, from its quaint con- 
cealment. 

Did we believe that Gioethe adopted this mode of wTiting 
as a vulgar lure, to confer on his poems the interest which 
might belong to so many charades, we should hold it a very 
poor proceeding. Of this most readers of Goethe will know 
that he is incapable. Such juggleries and uncertain anglmgs 
for distinction, are a class of accomplishment to which he 

1 Sae, for instanos, the ' AtheniBuni,' No v whe emit e ftn l9 
beaded wia these words! Faust, Helen 0( Tboy \ii LoRnBiROf 
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' But Goethe's culture ae a writer is perhaps less remarkable tlian 
hia culture as a man. He liaa leameiJ nat in head only, but also in 
heart ; not frora Art and Literature, bat also by action and passion, 
in the rugg;ed aohool of Experience. If asked what was the gi'aud 
characteristic of his writiuga, we should not say knowledge, but wis- 
dom, A mind tliat has seen, and suflered, and done, speaks to us 
of what it hae tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give us 
notice of dark and toilsome espetieiicea, of busineaa done in the 
great deep of the spirit; a maxim, trivial to the careleas eye, will 
rise with light and solution over long perplexed periods of our own 
history. It is thus that Iieart speaks to heart, that the life of one 
man becomes a posaesaion t« all. Here is a mind of the most subtle 
and tumultuous elements ; but it is governed in peaceM diligence, 
and its impetuous and ethereal feculties work aofCly together for 
good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher ; for be 
loves and has pracl^ed as a, man the wisdom which, as a poet, he 
inculcatea. Compoaure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe 
over all hia character. There ia no whining over human woes : it is 
understood that we must simply all strive to alleviate or remove 
them. There is no noisy battling for opinions; but a persevering 
efibrt to make Truth lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand ave- 
nuea, to the hearts of all men. Of his personal manners we can 
easily believe the universal re[ -t a ft n g n n th ay of een- 
suru as of praise, that be is a m n f n n mat b ding and the 
fltaleiiest presence ; for an air f i 1 hed t 1 f urtly, we 

might almost say, mnjestic rep a 1 h n n y visible 

throughout his works. In no b find he peak with as- 
perity of any man ; scarcely ei n f a tb ng H knows the 
good, and loves it; he knows Ih bad and hat fill a d j it; but 
in neither case with violence ; his love is calm and active ; iiis rejec- 
tion ia implied, rather than pronounced; meet and gentle, though 
we see that it ia thorough, and never to be revoked. The noblest 
and the basest he not only aeems to comprehend, but (o personate 
and body forth in their most secret lineaments : hence actions and 
opinions appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances which 
extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they originatfid and 
are entertained. This also ia the spirit of our Shakspeare, and per- 
haps of every great dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian ; to 
all he deals with equity and mercy ; because he knows all, and his 
heart ia wide enough for all. In his mind the world is a whole ; he 
figures it as Providence governs it ; and to him it ia not strange tliat 
the sun ahould be caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the 
rain to fell on tlie just and the unjust.' 
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aDd bright with heavealj radiance, or fading, on this side and 
that, into Tague expresBive mystery; but true in both cases, 
and beautiful with nameless eocbaattnents, as the poet's own 
eye may have tieheid it. We love it the more for the labour 
it baa given us : we almost feel as if we ourselves had assisted 
in its creation. And herein lies the highest merit of a piece, 
and the proper art of reading it. We have not read an au- 
thor till we have seen his object, whatever it may be, as he 
saw it. Is it a matter of reasoning, and has be reasoned 
stupidly and falsely ? We should understand the circum- 
stances which, to his mind, made it seem true, or persuaded 
him to write it, knowing that it was not so. In any other 
way we do him injustice if we judge him. Is it of poetry? 
His words are so many symbols, to which we ourselves must 
furnish the interpretation ; or they remain, as in all prosaic 
minds tiie words of poetry ever do, a dead letter ; indications 
they are, barren in themselves, but, by following which, we 
also may reach, or approach, that Hill of Vision where the 
poet stood, beholding the glorious scene which it is the pur- 
port of his poem to show othera./ A reposing state, in which 
the Hill were bi-ouglit under us, not we obliged to mount 
it, might indeed for the present be more convenient; but, in 
the end, it could not be equally satisfying. Continuance of 
passive pleasure, it should never be forgotten, is here, as 
under all conditions of mortal existence, an impossibility. 
Everywhere in life, the true question is, not what we gain, 
but what we do: so also in intellectual matters, in conversa- 
tion, in reading, which is more precise and careful conversa- 
tion, it is not what we receive, but what we are made to give, 
that chiefly contents and profits us. True, the mass of read- 
ers will object ; because, like the mass of men, they are too 
indolent. But if any one affect, not the active and watchful, 
but the passive and somnolent line of study, are there not 
writers expressly fashioned for him, enough and to spare ? 
It is but the smaller number of books that become more in- 
structive by a second perusal : the great majority are as per- 
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fectly plain as perfect triteness can make them. Yet, if time 
is precious, no book that will not improve hy repeated read- 
ings deserves to he read ut all. And were there an artist of a 
right spirit ; a man of wisdom, conscious of his high vocation, 
of whom we CouM know beforehand that he had not written 
without purpose and earnest meditation, that he knew what 
he had written, anij had embodied in it, more or less, the cre- 
ations of a deep and noble soul, — should we not draw near 
to him reverently, as disciples to a master ; and what task 
could there he more profitahle than to read him as we have 
described, to study him even to hia minutest meanings ? 
For, were not this to think as he had thought, to see with his 
gifted eyes, to make the very mood and feeling of his great 
and rich mind the mood also of our poor and little one? It 
is under the consciousness of some such mutual relation that 
Goethe writes, and that his countrymen now reckon them- 
selves bound to read him : a relation singular, we might say 
solitary, in the present time ; but which it is ever necessary 
to hear in mind in estimating hia literary procedure. 

To justify it in this particular, much more might be said, 
were it our chief business at present. But what mainly con- 
cerns us here, is to know that such, justified or not, is the 
poet's manner of writing ; which also must prescribe for us a 
correspondent manner of studying him, if we study him at 
alL Eor the rest, on this latter point he nowhere expresses 
any undue anxiety. His works have invariably been sent 
forth without prefiice, without note or comment of any kind ; 
but left, sometimes plain and direct, sometimes dim and typi- 
cal, in what degree of clearness or obscurity he himself may 
have judged best, to be scanned, and glossed, and censured, 
sjid distorted, as might please the innumerable multitude 
of critics ; to whose verdicts he has been, for a great part of 
his life, accused of listening with unwarrantable composure. 
Helena is no exception to that practice, but rather among 
the strong instances -of it This JnteHude to Faust presents 
itself abruptly, under a character not a little enigmatic ; so 
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that, at first view, we know not well ■what to make of it ; and 
only after repeated perusals, wil! the scattered glimmerings 
of aigniflcance begin to coalese« into continuous light, and the 
whole, in any measure, rise before us with that greater or 
less degree of coherence which it may have had in the mind 
of the poet. Kay, after all, no perfect clearness may be at- 
tained, but only various approximations to it ; hints and half 
glances of a meaning, which is still shrouded in vagueness ! 
nay, to the just picturing of which this very vagueness was 
essential. For the whole piece has a dreamlike character ; 
and in these cases, no prudent soothsayer will be altogether 
confident. To our readers we must now endeavour, so far as 
possible, to show both the dream and ita interpretation : the 
former as it stands written before us ; the latter from our own 
private conjecture alone ; for of those sti'ange Glerman com- 
ments we yet know nothing except by the feintost hearsay. 

Bekna forms part of a continuation to Faust; but, hap- 
pily for our present undertaking, its connexion with the latter 
work is much looser than might have been expected. We 
say happily; because Faust, though considerably talked of 
in England, appears still to be nowise known. We have 
made it our duty to inspect the English Translation of Faust, 
as well as the Extracts which accompany Retzsch's Outlines ; 
and various disquisitions and animadversions, vituperative or 
laudatory, grounded on these two works ; hut, unfortunately 
have found there no cause to alter the above persuasion^ 
Favst is emphatically a work of Art ; a work matured in the 
mystorious depths of a vast and wonderful mind ; and bodied 
forth with that truth and curious felicity of composition, in 
which this man is generally admitted to have no living rival. 
To reconstruct such a work in another language ; (o show it 
in its hard yet graceful strength ; with those slight witching 
traits of pathos or of sarcasm, those glimpses of solemnity or 
terror, and so many reflexes and evanescent echoes of mean- 
ing, which connect it in strange union with the whole Infinite 
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of thought, — were business for a man of different ' powers 
thaa has yet attempted German translation among ua. In 
fact, JFaust is to be read not once but many times, if we 
would understand it : every line, every word has its purport ; 
and only in such minute inspection wil! the essential signifi- 
cance of the poem display itself. Perhaps it is even chiefly 
by following these feinter traces and tokens that Ibe true 
point of vision for the whole is discovered to us ; that we get 
to stand at last ia tlie proper scene of Faust ; a wild and 
wondrous region, where, in pale light, the primeval Shapes 
of Chaos, — as it were, the Foundations of Being itself, — 
seem to loom forth, dim and huge, in the vague Immensity 
around «s ; and the life and nature of man, with its brief 
interests, its misery and sin, its mad passion and poor frivol- 
ity, struts and frets its hour, encompassed and overlooked by 
that stupendous All, of which it forms an indissoluble though 
so mean a fraction. He who would study all this must for a 
long time, we are afraid, be content to study it in the original. 
But our English criticisms of Famt have been of a still 
more unedifying sort. Let any man fancy the (EJdipus Ty- 
rannus discovered for the first time ; translated from an un- 
known Greek manuscript, by some ready-writing manufac- 
tarei'; and 'brought out' at Drury Lane, with new music, 
made as ' apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out 
of one vessel into another ! ' Then read the theatrical report 
in the Morning Papers, and the Magazines of next month. 
Was not the whole aflkir rather ' heavy ? ' How indifferent 
did the audience sit, how little use was made of the hand- 
kerchief, except by such as took snuff! Did not CEdipus 
somewhat reramd us of a blubbering schoolboy, and Jocasta 
of a decayed millmer ? Confess that the plot was mon- 
strous ; nay, considering the marriage-law of England, highly 
immoral. On the whole, what a singular deficiency of taste 
must this Sophocles have laboured under! But probably he 
was excluded fix>m the 'society of the influential classes;' 
for, after all, the man is not without indications of genius ; 
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e had the trmning of him — And so on, through ail the 
a of the critical cornpipp. 

So might it have fared with the ancient Grecian ; for so 
has it fared with the only modern that writes in a Grecian 
spirit. This treatment of Faust may deserve to be men- 
tioDed, for various reasons; not to be lamented over, because, 
aa in much more important instances, it ia inevitable, and lies 
in the nature of the case. Besides, a better state of things 
is evidently enough coming round. By and by, the labours, 
poetical and intellectual, of the Germans, as of other nations, 
will appear before ua in their true shape ; and Miusf, among 
the rest, will have justice done it. For ourselves, it were 
unwise presumption, at any time, to pretend opening the full 
poetical significance of Faust ; nor is this the place for mak- 
ing such an attempt. Present purposes will be answered if 
we can point out some general features and bearings of the 
piece ; such as to exhibit its relations with Helena ; by what 
contrivances this latter has been intercalated into it, and how 
far the strange picture and the strange framing it ia enclosed 
in correspond. 

The atoty of Faust forms one of the most remarkable 
productions of the Middle Ages ; or rather, it is the most 
elriking embodiment of a highly remarkable belief, which 
originated or prevailed in those ages. Considered strictly, it 
may take the rank of a Christian mythus, in the same sense 
as the alory of Prometheus, of Titan, and the like, are Pagan 
ones ; and to our keener inspection, it will disclose a no less 
impressive or characteristic aspect of the same human na- 
ture, — here bright, joyful, self-confident, smiling even in its 
sternness ; there deep, meditative, awestrnck, austere, — in 
which both they and it took their rise. To us, in these daya, 
it is not easy to estimate how this story of Faust, invested 
with its magic and infernal horrors, must have harrowed up 
the souls of a rude and earnest people, in an age when its 
dialect was not yet obsolete, and such contracts with the 
pi'inciple of Evil were thought not only credible in general, 
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but possible to eveiy individual auditor who here shuddered 
at the mention of them. Th« day of Magie is gone by ; 
Witchcraft has been put a stop to by act of parliament. But 
the mysterious relations which it emblemed still continue; 
the Soul of Man stiU fighta with the dark influences of 
Ignorance, Misery and Sin ; still lacerates itself, like a cap- 
tive bird, against the iron limits which Necessity has drawn 
round it; still follows False Shows, seeking peace and good 
on paths where no peace or good is to he found. In this 
sense, Famt may still be ,considei-ed as true ; nay, as a truth 
of the most impressive sort, and one which will always re- 
main true. To body forth, in modern symbols, a feeling so 
Old and deep-rooted in our whole European way of thought, 
were a task not unworthy of the highest poetical genius. In 
Germany, accordingly, it has several times been attempted, 
and with very various success. Klinger has produced a 
Eomance of Famt, full of rugged sense, and here and there 
not without considerable strength of delineation ; yet, on the 
whole, of an essentially unpoetied character ; dead, or living 
with only a mechanical life ; coarse, almost gross, and to our 
minds far to6 redolent of pitch and bitumen. Maler MuUer's 
Famt, which is a Drama, must be regarded as a much more 
genial performance, so far as it goes : the secondary charac- 
ters, the Jews and rakish Students, often remind ua of our 
own Fords and Marlowes. His main persons, however, 
Faust and the 'Devil, are but inadequately conceived; Faust 
is little more than self-willed, supercilious, and alas insolvent; 
the Devils, above all, are savage, long-winded, and insuffer- 
ably noisy. Besides, the piece has been left in a fragmen- 
tary state; it can nowise pass as the best worjt of Miitler's.i 
Klingemaan's Faust, which also ia (or lately was) a Drama, 

1 Fciedriok Miiller [more oommoiilj oaUed J/afei-, or PmMer Miillar) is 
here, BO Sar a^ we know, named for the first time to English readers. 
Nevertheless, in any solid study of German literature, this author must 
take precedence of many hundreds whose reputation has travelled faster. 
But Miiller has been unfortunate in hia own country, as well as here. At 
an early age, meeting with no success as a poot, he quitted that art for 
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we have never seen ; and have only heard of it as of a law- 
dry and hollow article, suited for immediate use, and imme- 
diate oblivion. 

Gioethe, we believe, was the first who fried this subject ; 
and is, on all hands, considered as by far the most successfuL 
His manner of treating it appears fo us, so far as we can 
understand it, peculiarly just and happy. He retains the 
supernatural vesture of the story, but retains it with the con- 
sciousness, on his and our part, that it is a chimera. His 
art-magic comes forth in doubtful twilight; vague in its out- 
line ; interwoven everywhere with light sarcasm ; nowise as 
a real Object, but as a real Shadow of an Object, which is 
also real, yet lies beyond our horizon, and except in its 
shadows, cannot itself be seen. Nothing were simpler than 
to look in this new poem for a new ' Satan's Invisible World 
displayed,' or any effort to excite the sceptical minds of these 
days by goblins, wizards and other infernal ware. Such eo- 
ferprises belong to artists of a different species: Goethe's 
Devil is a cultivated personage, and acquainted with the 
modern sciences ; sneers at witchcraft and the black-art, 
even while employing them, as heartily as any member of 

painting; und retired, perhaps in disgust, inbi Italy; wliere also but little 
prefermeat seems to bnve atvaited bim. His HriCiugs, after almost half » 
century of neglect, were at length brought into aight and general estimn- 
tion by Ludwig Tieck; at a Ume when the author might indeed say, that 
he was ' old and could not eiyoy it, solitary and could not impart it,' but 
not, unhappily, that he was 'known and did not want it,' for his fine 
geniDS had yet made for Itself no free way amid so many obstructions, 
and still continued nnrewarded and unrecognised. His paintings, chiefly 
of etill-Jife and animals, are said to possess a true though no very ex- 
traordinary merit : but of bis poetry we will veDtuce to assert that it be- 
speaks a genuine feeling and talent, nay rises at times even into the higher 
regions of Art His Adam*! Aioaheiang, his Sotyr Mopiut, his iTutslernm 
(Ntttshellingl, informed as they are with simple kindly strengCli, with 
dear vision, and love of nature, are incomparably the best German, or, 
indeed, modern Idyls,' his Qtiumeca viM stand reading even with that of 
Tiack: These things are now ackaowledgad among the Germans! but to 
Miillei'the acknowledgment is of no avail. He died some two years age 
at Rome, where he seems to have Bobsistad latterly as a serf of a picture- 
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ihe French lastitute; for he is apkilosopke, and doubts most 
things, nay half disbelieves even lijs own exislence. It is 
not without a cunning effort that all this is managed; hut 
managed, in a considerable degree, it h; for a world of 
magic is opened to us which, we might almost say, we feel at 
once to be true and not true. 

In fact, Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in 
the terrors of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural 
indelible deformity of Wickedness; he is the Devil, not of 
Superatitibn, but of Knowledge. Here is no cloven foot, or 
homa and tail : he himself informs ua that, during the late 
march of intellect, ihe veiy Devil Las participated in the 
epirit of the age, and laid these appendages aside. Doubt- 
less, Mephistopheles ' has the manners of a gentleman ; ' he 
' knows tte world ; ' nothing can exceed the easy tact with 
which he manages himself; his wit and sarcasm are un- 
limited i the cool heartfelt contempt with which he despises 
all things, human and divine, might make the fortune of half 
a dozen ' fellows about town.' Yet, withal he is a devil in 
very deed ; a genuine Son of Night. He calls himself the 
Denier, and this truly is his name ; for, as Voltaire did with 
historical doubts, so does he with all moral appearances : 
settles them with a If'en croyez rim. The shrewd, all- 
informed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect : it can con- 
tradict, but it cannot aflirm. With lynx vision, he descries 
at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad ; but for 
the solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is blind as his ancient 
Mother. Thus does he go along, qualifying, coniuting, de- 
spising ; on all hands detecting the false, but without force 
to bring forth, or even lo discern, any glimpse of the true. 
Poor Devil ! what truth should there be for him ? To see 
Falsehood is his only Truth : falsehood and evil are the rule, 
truth and good the exception which confirms if^ He can 
believe in nothing, but in his own self-conceit, and in the 
indestructible baseness, folly and hypocrisy of men. For 
bim, virtue is some bubble of the blood: 'it stands written 
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on his face that he never loved a living soul.' Nay, he can- 
not even Late: at Faust himself he has no grudge; he 
merely tempts him by way of experiment, and to pass the 
time scientifically. Such a combination of perfect Under- 
standing with perfect Selfishness, of logical Life with moral 
peath; so universal a denier, both in heart and head, — is 
undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an emissary of the prime- 
val Nothing : and coming forward, as he does, like a person 
of breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone, may stand 
here, in his merely spiritual deformity, at once potent, dan- 
gerous and contemptible, as the best and only genuine Devil 
of these latter times. 

In strong contrast with this impersonation of modern 

worldly-mindedness stands Faust himself, by nature the an- 

tagonist'of it, but destined also to be its victim. If Mephis- 

topheles represent the spirit of Denial, Faust may represent 

that of Inquiry and Endeavoift : the two are, by necessity, in 

conflict ; the light and the darkness of man's life and niind. 

Intrinsicaliy, Faust is a noble being, though no wise one. 

His desires are towards the high and .true ; nay, with a 

whirlwind impetuosity he rushes forth over the Univei-se to 

grasp ah excellence ■ his heart yearns towards the infinite 

k not the conditions 

un Confiding in hia 

g m h tacit persuasion, so 

m er it may fare with 

m ^ p- eated, though only 

hal CO m at wherever he is 

m unjustly. His 

p pose ge d he not prosper in 

m F y I S ) trivings after trutJi 

and more than human greatness of mind, it has never struck 
him to inquire how he, the striver, was warranted for such 
enterprises : with what faculty Nature had equipped him ; 
within what limits she had hemmed him in ; by what right 
he pretended to be happy, or could, some short space ago, 
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have pretended to is at all. Experience, indeed, will teach 
him, for ' Experience is the best of schoolmasters ; only the 
school-fees are heavy.' As yet too, disappointment, whidi 
fronts him on every hand, rather maddens than instructs. 
Faust has spent his youth and manhood, not as others do, in 
the sunny crowded paths of profit, or among the rosy bowers 
of pleasure, but darkly aud alone in the search of Truth; is 
it fit that Truth should now hide herself, and his sleepless 
pilgrimage towards Knowledge and Vision end in the pale 
shadow of Doubt? To his dream of a glorious higher hap- 
piness, all earthly happiness has been sacrificed ; friendship, 
love, the social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast 
aside, for his eye and his heart were bent on a region of 
clear and supreme good ; and now, in its stead, he finds iso- 
lation, silence and despair. What solace remains ? Virtue 
onco promised to be her own reward ; but because she does 
not pay him in tie current coin of worldly enjoyment, he 
reckons her too a delusion ; and, like Brutus, reproaches as 
a shadow, what he once worshipped as a substance. Whither 
shall he now tend ? For his loadstars have gone out one by 
one; and as the darkness fell, the strong steady wind has 
changed into a fierce and aimless tornado. Faust calls him- 
self a monster, ' without object, yet without rest.' The vehe- 
ment, keen and stormful nature of the man is stung into fury, 
as he thinks of all he has endured and lost ; he broods in 
gloomy meditation, and, like Bellerophon, wanders apart, 
'eating his own heait ; ' or, bursting into fiery paroxysms, 
curses man's whole existence as a mockery ; curses hope and 
faith, and joy and care, and what is worst, ' curses patience 
more than all the rest.' Had his weak arm the power, he 
could smilB the Universe asunder, as at the crack of Doom, 
and hurl his own vexed being along wilh it into the silence 
of Annihilation. 

, Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of vulgar 
men, without light to guide him on a better way. No lon- 
ger restricted by the sympathies, 
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common persuasions by which the mass of mortals, each in- 
dividually ignorant, nay, it may he, stolid and altogether 
blind as to the proper aim of life, are yet held together, and, 
like stones in the channel of a torrent, by their very multi- 
tude and mutual collision, are made to move with some reg- 
ularity, — he is sljll hut a slave ; the slave of impulses, which 
are stronger, not truer or better, and the more unsafe that 
they are solitary. He sees the vulgar of mankind happy ; 
but happy only in their baseness. Himself he feels to be 
peculiar i the victim of a strange, an unexampled destiny ; 
not as other men, he is ' mth them, not of them.' There is 
misery here, nay, as Goethe has elsewhere wisely remarked, 
the beginning of madness itself. It is only in the sentiment 
of companionship that men feel safe and assured : to all 
doubts and mysterious ' qnestionings of destiny,' their sole 
satisfying answer is, Others do and suffer the like. Were it 
not for this, the dullest day-drudge of Mammon might think 
himself into unspeakable abysses of despair; for he too is 
' fearfully and wonderfully made ; ' Infinitude and Incompre- 
hensibility surround him on this hand and that; and the 
vague spectre Death, silent and sure as Time, is advancing 
at all moments to sweep him away forever. But he an- 
swers. Others do and suffer the like; and plods along witli- 
out misgivings. Were diere but One Man in the world, he 
would be a terror to himself; and the highest man not less 
so tban the lowest. Now it is as tils One Man that Faust 
regards himself: he is divided fi-om his fellows ; cannot an- 
swer with them, Others do the like ; and yet, why or how he 
specially is to do or suffer, will nowhere reveal itself. For 
be is still ' in the gall of bitterness ; ' Pride, and an entire 
uncompromising though secret love of Self, are still the 
mainsprings of his conduct. Knowledge with him is pre- 
cious only because it is power ; even virtue he would love 
chiefly as a finer sort of sensuality, and because it was Ms 
virtue. A ravenous hunger for enjoyment haunts him every- 
where ; the stinted allotments of earthly life are as a mock- 
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ery to him : to the iron law of Force he will not yield, for 
his heart, though torn, is jet unweakened, and till Humility 
shall open his eyes, the soft law of Wisdom will be hidden 
from him. 

To invest a man of this character with supernatural pow- 
ers is but enabling Tiim to repeat his error on a larger scale, 
to play the same false game with a deeper and more ruinous 
stake. Go where he may, he will ' find himself again in a 
conditional world;' widen his sphere as he pleases, he will 
find it again encircled by the empire of Neccfsity ; the gay 
island of Existence is again but a fraction of the ancient 
realm of Night, Were he all-wise and all-po«erful, perhaps 
he might be contented and virtuous ; scarcely otherwise. 
The poorest human soul is infinite in wishes, and the infinite 
Universe was not made for one, but for all. Vain were it 
for Faust, by heaping height on height, to struggle towards 
infinitude ; while to that law of Self-denial, by which alone 
man's narrow destiny may become an infinitude within itself, 
he is still a stranger. Such, however, is his attpmpt : not 
indeed incited by hope, but goaded on by despair, he unites 
himself with the Fiend, as with a stronger though a wieked 
agency ; reckless of all issues, if so were that, by these 
means, the craving of his heart might be stayed, and the 
dark secret of Destiny unravelled or forgotten. 

It is this conflicting union of the higher nature of the soul 
with the lower elements of human life; of Faust, the son of 
Light and Free will, with the influences of Doubt, Denial 
and Obstruction, or Mephistophelea, who is the symbol and 
spokesman of these, that the poet has here proposed to de- 
lineate, A high problem ; and of which the solution is yet 
far from completed ; nay perhaps, in a poetical sense, is not, 
strictly speaking, capable of completion. For it is to be 
i-emarked that^ in this contract with the Prince of Darkness, 
little or no mention or allusion is made to a Future Life; 
whereby it might seem as if the action was not intended, in 
the manner of the old Legend, to terminate in Faust's per- 
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dition ; but rather as if an altogether different end must he 
provided for him. Faust, indeed, wild and wilful as he ia, 
cannot be regarded as a wiclted, much leas as an utterly 
reprobate man : we do not reckon him ill-intentioned, but 
misguided and miserable ; he falls into crime, not by pur- 
pose, but by accident and blindness. To send him to the 
Pit of Woe, to render such a character the eternal sla.ve of 
Mephistopbeles, would look hke making darkness triumphant 
over light, blind force over erring reason ; or at best, were 
eutlihg the Giordian knot, not loosing it. If we mistake not, 
Goethe's Famt will have a finer moral than the old nursery- 
tale, or the olher plays and (ales that have bfjen founded on 
it. Our seared and blighted, yet still noble Faust, will not 
end in the madness of horror, but in Peace grounded on bet- 
ter Knowledge. Whence that Knowledge ia to come, what 
higher and freer world of Art or Religion may be hovering 
in the mind of the Poet, we will not try to surmise ; perhaps 
m bright aerial emblematic glimpses, he may yet show it us, 
transient and afar off, yet clear with orient beauty, as a. 
Land of Wonders, and new Poetic Heaven. 

With i-egard t« that part of the Work already finished, we 
must hei-e say little more. Famt, as it yet stands, is, indeed, 
only a slating of the difficulty ; but a stating of it wisely, 
truly and with deepest poetic emphasis. For how many liv- 
mg hearts, even now imprisoned in the pei'plexities of Doubt^ 
do these wild piercing tones ot Faust, his wifheun^ igonies 
and fiery desperation, ' ,peak the word they have long been 
waiting to hpar ' A nameless pain had long blooded over 
«ie soul: here by some light touch, it slaits inti lorm and 
voice; we see it and know it, and see that anolhei a]»o 
knew it. This Faust la as a mystic Oracle for the mind , 
a Dodona grove, where the oaks and fountains piophesy to 
us of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets 

How all this IS managed, and the Poem so cunously fash- 
ioned; how the elearct insight h combined with the keenest 
feeling, and the boldest and wilde-^t imi^inition bj whit 
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soft and skilful finishing these so heterogeneous elements are 
blended in fine harmony, and the dark world of spirits, with 
its merely metaphyaical entities, playa like a, chequering of 
strange mysterious shadows among the palpable oljjeets of 
material life; and the whole, firm in its details, and sharp 
and solid as reality, yet hangs before us melting on all sides 
into air, and free and light as Ibe baseless fabric of a vision ; 
aU this the reader can learn fully nowhere but, by long 
study, in the Work itself. The general scope and spirit of 
it we have now endeavoured to sketch ; the few incidents on 
which, with the aid of much dialogue and exposition, these 
have been brought out, are perhaps already known to most 
readers, and, at all events, need not be minutely recapitu- 
lated here. Mephistopheles has promised to himself that 
he will lead Faust ' through the bustling inanity of life,' but 
that its pleasures shall tempt and not satisfy him ; ' food 
shall hover before his eager lips, but he shall beg for nour- 
ishment in vain.' Hitherto they have travelled but a short 
way together ; yet so far, the Denier has kept his engage- 
ment well. Faust, endowed with all earthly and many more 
than earthly advantages, is still no nearer contentment ; nay, 
after a brief season of mari'ed and uncertain joy, he finds 
himself sunk into deeper wretchedness than ever. Marga- 
ret, an innocent girl whom he loves, but has betrayed, is 
doomed to die, and already crazed in brain, less for her own 
errors than for his : in a scene of true patlios, he would fain 
persuade her to escape with him, by the aid of Mephistophe- 
les, from prison ; but in the instinct of her heart she finds an 
invincible aversion to the Fiend; she chooses death and 
ignominy, rather than life and love, if of his giving. At 
her final refusal, Mephistopheles proclaims that "she is 
judged," a 'voice from Above' that "she is saved;" tJie 
action terminates ; Faust and Mephistopheles vanish from 
our sight, as into boundless Space. 

And now, after so long a preface, we arrive at Hehna, the 
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' ClaBsico-romantlc Phantasm agoi-ia,' where these Adventur- 
ers, strangely altered by travel, and in altogether different 
costume, have again risen into sight. Our long preface was 
Dot needless ; for Faust and Helena, though separated by 
some wide and marvellous interval, are nowise disconnected. 
The characters may have changed by absence ; Faust is no 
longer the same bitter and tempestuous man, but appears in 
chivalrous composure, with a silent energy, a grave and, as 
it were, commanding ardour. Mephistopheles alone may 
retain somewhat of his old spiteftil shrewdness : but still the 
past state of these personages must illustrate the present; 
and only by what we remember of them, can we try to in- 
terpret what we see. In fact, the style of Stelena is alto- 
gether new ; quiet, simple, joyful ; passing by a short grada- 
tion from Classic dignity into Romantic pomp ; it has every- 
where a full and sunny tone of colouring; resembles not a 
tragedy, but a gay gorgeous mask. NeiiLer is Faust's for- 
mer history aliided to, or any explanation given us of occur- 
rences that may have intervened. It is a light scene, 
divided by chasms and unknown distance from that other 
country of gloom. Nevertheless, the latter still frowns ia 
the haekground ; nay, rises aloft, shutting out farther view, 
and our gay visioii attains a new signifleance, as it is painted 
on that canvas of storm. 

We question whether it ever occurred to any English 
reader of Fanst, that the work needed a continuation, or 
even admitted one. To tlie Germans, however, in their 
deeper study of a favourite poem, which also they have full 
means of studying, this has long been no secret ; and such as 
have seen with what zeal most German readers cherish 
FaiM, and how the younger of them will recite whole scenes 
of it, with a vehemence resembling that of Gil Bias and his 
Figwes Eibenunses, in the streets of Oviedo, may estimate 
the interest excited in that country by the following Notice 
from the Author, published last year in his Kunst und Alter- 
ihum. 
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'Hdena. Iitierlude in F/iiist. 

' Faust'a character, in the elevation to which litter refinement, 
working on tJie old mde Tradition, has raised it, represents a man who, 
feeling impatient and iraprisoned within the limits of mere earthly 
existence, regards the possession of the highest knowledge, the en- 
joyment of the tkirest hlessings, as insufFldent even in the slightest 
degree to satisfy his longing : a spirit, accordingly, which struggling 
out on all sides, ever returns the more unhappy, 

' This form of mind is so accordant with our modem disposttioD, 
tbat various persons of ability have been induced to undertake the 
treatment of such a subject. My manner of attempting it obtained 
approval; distinguished men considered the matter, and commented 
on my perforroaiice ; all which I thankfully observed. At the same 
time I could not but wonder that none of those who undertook a con- 
tinuation and completion of my fragment, had lighted on the thought, 
which seemed so obvious, that the coioposiaon of a Second Part ronat 
necessarily elevate itself altogether away from the hampered sphere 
uf the First, and condnct a man of such a nature into higher regions, 
under worthier circumstances. 

' How I, for my part, had determined to essay this, lay silently he- 
fore my own mind, from time to time exciting me to some progress ; 
while, ftom all and each, I carefully guarded my secret, still in hope 
of bringing the work to the wislied-for issue. Now, however, I must 
no longer keep back ; or, in publishing my collective Endeavours, 
conceal any farther secret from the world ; to which, on the contrary, 
I feel myself bound to submit my whole labours, even though in a 
fragmentary state- 

' Accordingly I have resolved that the above-named Piece, a 
smaller drama, complete within itself, but pertaining to the Second 
Part of Faaat, shall he tbrthwith presented in the First Portion of my 
Works. 

' The wide chasm between that well-known dolorous conclusion of 
the First Part, and the entrance of an antique Grecian Heroine, is not 
yet overarched; meanwhile, as a preamble, my readers will accept 
what follows : 

'The old Legend tells us, and the Puppelrplay fwls not to intro- 
dnce the scene, that Faust, in his imperious pride of heart, required 
from Mephistopheles the love of the &at Helena of Greece ; in which 
demand the other, after some reluctance, gratified him. !Not to over- 
look so important a concern in our work, was a duty for us : and 
how we have endeavoured to discharge it, will be seen in this Inter- 
lude. But what may have furnished the proximate occasion of such 
an occurrence, and how, after manifold hindrances, our old magical 
Craftsman can have found means to bring hack the individual Hcl- 
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ena, in person, ont of Orcus into Life, must, in this stage of tlie 
business, rem^n undiscovered. Par tlie present, it is enough if our 
reader wilt admit tlmt the real Helena rna,y step forth, on antique 
trBgedj-cothumus, before her primitive abode in Sparta. Wo then 
request him to observe in what way aud manner Faust will presume 
to court fevour from this royal all-famous Beauty of tiie world.' 

To manage so unexampled a courtship will be admitted to 
be no easy task ; for the mad hero's prayer must here he ful- 
filled to its largest extent, before the business can proceed a 
step ; and Ihe gods, it is certain, are not in the habit of anni- 
hilating time and space, even to make 'two lovers happy.' 
Our Marlowe was not ignorant of this mysterious liaison of 
Faust's : however, he slurs it over briefly, and without front- 
ing the difficulty ; Helena merely flits across the scene, as an 
airy pageant, without speech or personality, and makes the 
lovesick philosopher ' immortal by a kisa,' Probably there 
are not many that would grudge Faust such immortality ; we 
at least nowise envy him : for who does not see that this, in 
all human probability, is no real Helena, but only some hol- 
low phantasm attired in her shape ; while the true Daughter 
of Leda still dwells afiir off in the inane kingdoms of Dis, 
and heeds not and hears not the most potent invocations of 
black-art ? Another matter it is to call forth the frail fair oue 
in very deed ; not in form only, but in soul and life, the same 
Helena whom the Son of Atreus wedded, and for whose sake 
Ilion ceased to be. For Faust must behold this Wonder, not 
as she seemed, but as she was ; and at his unearthly desire, 
the Past shall become Present ; and the antique Time must 
be newHjreated, and give back its persona and circumstances, 
though so long since reingulfed in the silence of the blank 
bygone Eternity I However, Mephisloplieles is a cunning 
genius ; and wU! not start at common obstacles. Perhaps, 
indeed, he is Metaphysician enough to know that Time and 
Space are hut quiddities, not entities ; forms of the human 
soul. Laws of Thought, which to us appear independent ex- 
istences, but, out of our brain, have no existence whatever ; 
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in which case the whole nodus may be more of a logical cob- 
web, than any actual material perplexity. Let us see how 
he unravels it, or cats it. 

The scene is Greece ; not our poor oppressed Ottoman 
Morea, but the old heroic Hellas ; lor the sun again shines 
on Sparta, and ' Tyndarus' high House' stands here bright, 
massive and entire, among its mouutains, as when Menelaus 
revisited it, wearied with his ten years of warfare, and eight 
of sea-roving. Helena appears ia front of the Palace, with 
a Chorus of captive Trojan maidens. These are but Shades, 
we know, summoned from the deep realms of Hades, and 
embodied for the nonce : but the Conjurer has so managed it, 
that they themselves have no consciousness of this their true 
and highly precarious state of existence : the intermediate 
three thousand years have been obliterated, or compressed 
into a point ; and these fair figures, on revisiting the upper 
air, eutertain not the slightest Suspicion that they had ever 
left it, or, indeed, that anything special had happened ; save 
only that they had just disembai'ked from the Spartan ships, 
and been sent forward by Menelaus to provide for his recep- 
tion, which is shortly to follow. All these indispensable pre- 
liminaries, it would appear, Mephistopheles has arranged 
with considerable success. Of the poor Shades, and their 
entire ignorance, he is so sure that he would not scruple to 
cross-question them on this very point, so ticklish for his 
whole enterpiTse ; nay, cannot forbear, now and then, throw- 
ing out malicious hints to mystify Helena herself, and raise 
the strangest doubts as to her personal identity. Thus on 
one occasion, as we shall see, he reminds her of a scandal 
which had gone abroad of her being a douUe personage, of 
her living with King Proteus' in Egypt at the very time 
when she lived with Beau Pajis in Troy ; and, what is more 
extraordinary still, of her having been dead, and married to 
Achilles afterwards in the Island of Leuce ! Helena admits 
that it is the most inexplicable thing on earth ; can only con- 
jecture that ' she a Vision was joined to him a Vision ; ' and 
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then sinks into a reverie or swoon, in the arms of the Cho- 
rus, In this way can llie nether-world Scapin sport with the 
perplexed Beauty ; and by sly practice make her show us 
the secret, which is unknown to herself! 

For the present, however, there is no thought of auch 
seruplea. Helena and her maidens, far from doiihling that 
they are real authentic denizens of this world, feel them- 
selves in a deep emharrassment about its concerns. From 
the dialogue, in long Alexandrines, or choral S«citative, we 
soon gather that mattei-a wear a threatening aspect. Helena 
salutes her paternal and nuptial mansion in such style as 
may beseem an erring wife, returned from so eventful an 
elopement ; alludes with charitable lenience to her frailty ; 
which, indeed, it would seem, was nolJiing but the merest 
accident, for she had simply gone to pay her vows, ' accord- 
ing to sacred wont,' in the. temple of Cytherea, when the 
' Phrygian robber ' seized her ; and further informs us tliat 
the Immortals still foreshow to her a dubious future : 



Urt[l, when aleered into EiirotHS' bending bay, 
The first ships with their prowa but kissed tho land. 
He rose, and flaid, as by the Toice of gods inspired; 
Here will I that my warriors, troop by troop, disbarfci 
I muster Ihsm, in battle-order, on the ocean-strand. 
But thou, go forward, np Eurotos' sacred bank, 
Guiding the steeds aJong the flower-basprinkled spaoe, 
Till thou arrive on the fair plain where Lacediemon, 
Erewhile a broad fruit-bearing Held, has piled its roofs 
Amid the mountaing, and sends up the smoke of hearths. 
Then enter thou the high-towerad Fniaoe ; call tbe Maids 
I left at parting, aad the wise oid Stewardess : 
With her Inspect the Treasures which thy father left^ 
And I, in war or peaoe still adding, have heaped up. 
Thou findest all in order standing; for it is 
The prince's privilege to see, at his rettim, 
Eaoh household item as It was, and where it was; 
For of himself the slave hath power to aiter naught. 



■, that Menelaus has given her direc- 
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fions to prepare for a soleaiii Sociiface Ihe ewei-, the 
patei-as, (he allar, the ase, diy wood, lie all to be in leadi- 
nesa , only of the waim there wa= no mention , 1 urcuiii- 
stance fiom which Helena fill? not to draw some lather 
alaiming surmises However, leflectmg that all issuea rest 
with the higher Poweis, and that, in any case, irresolution 
and proctaatination mil a^ \\\ her nothing, she at length de 
teimmes on this grind enterpnae ol entering the palace, to 
make ■» general review , and enters accordingly But long 
befoie any such business could have been hnished, she has 
Illy returns, with a fiustrated, nay teinfled aspect , much to 
the astonishment of hei Choi us, who preisingly inquire the 

HELENA {!c*» fills kjl the dooT'ltotKi Open, asiiated). 
Baseeme not that Jove's dangliter shrink witli common fright. 
Nor by the brief cold touch of Fear be chilled and gtnnned. 
Yet UiB Horror, which aseending, in the womb of Night, 
From deepa of Chaos, rolls ileelf ti^ther many-shaped, 
Lilte glowing Clouds, ftom out the raonntain's fire-lhroat. 
In thrwvtening ghnstlinass, may sbakB even heroes' hearts. 
So have the Stygian here to-day appointed me 
A welcome to my native Mansion, such that fain 
From the ott-trod, long-wished-for tbteshold, like a guest 
That has took leave, I would withdraw my steps, for aye. 
But no ! Retreated have I to the light, nor shall 
Ye farther force me, angry Powers, be who ya may. 
New espiations will I use; then purified, 
The hiaze of the Hearth may greet the Mistress as the I/)rd. 

Discover, noble queen, to us thy handmaidens, 
That wait by tliee in love, what misery has befallen. 

What I have seen, ye too with your own eyes shall see. 
If Night have not already iucked her Phantoms baxik 

Yet, would ye know this thing, I tell it you in words. 
When bent on present duty, yet with aniious thought, 
I solemnly set fiwt in thesB high royal Halls, 
The silent, vacant paasafies aslonnded mo; 
For tread of hasty footsteps nowhere mat the ear, 
1 Leader of the Chorus. 
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Nor bustla as of busy menial-work the eye. 

No maid oomea forth to me, no Stewariless, such as 

Still wont with friaudly welooma to salute all guests. 

But aa, alone advancing, I approuoh the Hearth, 

There, by the nehy remnant of dim outhurnt coals, 

Sits, orouobing on the ground, up-muffled, soma huge Crone ; 

Not as in Bleep she sat, but as in drowsy muse. 

With ordering voice I bid lier rise; naught doubting 'twas 

Tha Stewardess the King, at parting hence, had left. 

But, heedless, shrunk together, sits she motionless; 

And as I chid, at last outstretched her lean right arm, 

As if she beckoned me frani hall and hearth away. 

I turn Indignant trom her, and hasten out forthwith 

Towards the steps wUereoa aloft the Thalamos 

Adorned rises ; and near by it the Treasuro-room ; 

When lot the Wonder starts abrupUy from the floor; 

Imperious, barring my advance, displays herxelf 

In haggard stature, hollow bloodshot eyes ; a shape 

Of hideous strangeness, to perplex all sight and thought. 

But I discourse to the air: for words in vain attempt 

To body forth to sight the form that dwells in us. 

There see herselfl She ventures forward to the ligbti 

Hero we aro masters till Qur Lord and King shall come. 

The ghastly births of Night, Apollo, beauty's Oiend, 

Disperses back lo their abysses, or subdues. 

PHOHOYAS enters un (he Ikreshold, belioeen the door-poett. 

Youthful and thick still wave round my temples: 
Terrors a many, war and its horrors 
Witnessed I once in Eion'a night. 
When it fall. 

Thorongh the clanging, olond-coverad din of 
Onmshing warriors, heard I th' Immortals 
Shouting in anger, heard I Bellona'e 
Iron-toned voice resound tVom without 
City-wards. 

Ah I the City yet stood, with its 
Bulwarks ; Iliou safely yet 
Towered: but spreading from house over 
House, the Same did hsgirdle us; 
Sea-like, red, loud and billowy; 
Hither, thither, as tempest-floods. 
Over the death-circled City. 
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Flying, saw I, throngh heat and throiigh 
Gloom and glRre of that fire-ocean, 
Shapee of Goda in their wratlifnlness, 
Stalking grim, fierce, and terrible, 
Giant-high, throngh the Inridly 
Flame-dyed dusk of that vaponr. 

Did I see it, or was it bul 
Terror of heart that fashioned 
Forms eo affrighting? Know con I 
Never: but here that I view this 
Horrible Thing with ray own eyaa, 
This of a surety helieve I: 
Yea, I conld clutch 't in my fingers, 
Did not, from Shnpe so dangerous. 
Fear at a distance Iteep me. 

Which of old Phoroys' 
Daughters then art thou? 
For I oonipnje thee to 
That generation. 
Art thou belike of the Graiie, 
Gray-bom, one eye and one tooth 
Using alternate, 
Child or descendant? 

Dareat thou, Haggard, 
Close by BTich beauty, 
'Fore the divine glance ot 
Phtebus, display thea? 
But display it as it pleases thee; 
For the ugly he heedeth not, 
As his bright eye yet oevei did 
Look on a shadovf. 

But u; mortals, alas fot it 1 
Law of Destiny burdens us 
With the nnspeakable eye-sorrow 
Which such a sight, unbiassed, detestable. 
Doth in lovers of beauty -awaken. 

Nay then, hear, since thou shameleBBly 
Gom'at forth fronting ns, hear only 
Curaes, hear all tnanner of ihreatenings, 
One of the soornful lips of the happier 
That were made by the Deities. 
12 
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Old is the saw, but high (uid trae remains its ganae, 

That Shame arfd Beauty ne'er, together hand in hand, 

Were seen pursue their journay over the earth's green path. 

Deep-rooted dwells ananoieat hatred in these two; 

So that wherever, on their way, one haps to meet 

The other, each on its adverEHiy tnms its haclc ; 

Then hastens forth the faster on its EsparaCe road ; 

Shame alt in sorrow, Beauty pert and light of mood ; 

Till the hollov night of Orons catches it at length. 

If age and wrinkles have not tamed it long before. 

So you, ye wantons, wafted hither fram strange lands, 

I find In tumult, like the oranes' hoarse jingling flight, 

ThaC over our heads, in long-drawn cloud, sends down 

[ts creaking gabble, and tempts the silent wanderer that he look 

Aloft at them a moment; but they go tlieir way, 

And he goes his; so also will it be with us. 

Who then are ye, that here. In Bacchanalian wise. 

Like drunk ones, ye dare uproar at this Palaoe-gale ? 

Who then are ye, that at the Stewardess of the King's House 

Ye howl, as at the moon the crabbed brood of dogs ? 

Think ye 'tis hid from me what manner of thing ye are? 

Ye war-begotten, fightbred, feather-headed crew! 

Lasoivions crew, seducing aa seduced, that waste, 

In rioting, alike the soldier's and the bnrgher's strength ! 

Here seeing yoa gathered, seems as a cicada-swarm 

Had lightad, covering the herbage of the (ielda. 

Consuraera ye of other's thrift, ye greedy-mouthed 

Quick squanderer of fruits man gain by tedious toil; 

Cracked market-ware, stol'n, bought, and bartered troop of slaves ! 

We have thought it right to ^ve so much of these singular 
expositions and altercations, in the words, as far as might 
be, of the parties themselves ; happy, could we, in any 
measure, hafe transfused the broad, yet rich and chaste 
simplicity of these long iambics ; or imitated the tone, as we 
have done the metre, of that choral song; its rude earnest- 
ness, and tortuous, awkwarej-looking, artless strength, as we 
have done ita dactyls and anapaests. The task was no easy 
one; and we remain, as might have been expected, little 
contented with our efforls ; having, indeed, nothing to honst 
of, except a sincere fidelity to the original. If the reader. 
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h gh d ay glimpse of Helena 

It, b lln ypan b thank us. To our 

wnndaeash ey^li a strange, piquant, 

qu pe a ha m h ma of the old Grecian 

y a dash f d f w m t say so, is blended 

whh bm,yb dwh y, aud only to tem- 

per its austerity ; for often, so graphic is the delineation, we 
could almost feel as if a ¥ista were open through the long 
gloomy distance of ages, and we, with our modern eyea and 
modem levity, beheld afer off, in dear light, the very flgnrea 
of that old grave time ; saw them again living in their old 
antiquarian costume and enrironment, and heard them audi- 
bly discourse in a dialect which had long been dead. Of all 
this no man is more master than Goethe : as a modem- 
antique, his Iphigenie must be considered unrivalled in 
poetry. A similar, thoroughly classical spirit will be found 
in this First Part of Helena ; yet the manner of the two 
pieces is essentially different. Here, we should say, we are 
more reminded of Sophocles, perhaps of ^schylus, than of 
Euripides : it is more rugged, copious, energetic, inartificial ; 
a still more ancient style. How very primitive, for instance, 
are Helena and Phorcyas in their whole deportment here ! 
How frank and downright in speech ; above all, how minute 
and specific ; no glimpse of ' philosophical culture ; ' no such 
thing as a ' general idea ; ' thus, every different object seems 
a new unknown one, and requires to be separately staled. 
In like manner, what can be more honest and edifying than 
the ehaunt of the Chorus ? "With what inimitable naitirfe 
they recur to the sack of Troy, and endeavour to convince 
themselves that they do actually see this ' horrible Thing;' 
then lament the law of Destiny which dooms them to such 
'unspeakable eye-sorrow;' and, finally, break forth into 
sheer cursing; to, all which Phorcyas answers in the like 
free and plain-spoken fashion. 

But to our story. This hard-tempered and so dreadfully 
ugly old lady, the reader cannot help suspecting, at first 
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sight, to be some cousin-germ an of Mephiatopheles, or, in- 
deed, that great Actor of all Work himself; which latter 
suspicion the devilish nature of the beldame, by degrees, 
cohflrms into a moral certainty. There is a sarcastic malice 
in tbe ' wise old Stewardess ' which cannot he mistaken. 
Meanwhile the Chorus and the heldame indulge still farther 
in mutual ahuse ; she upbraiding them with their giddiness 
and wanton disposition ; they chauuting nnahatedly her ex- 
treme deficiency in personal charms. Helena, however, 
interposes ; and the old Gorgon, pretending that she has 
not till now recognised the stranger to be her Mistress, 
smooths herself into gentleness, affects the greatest humility, 
and ^ven appeals to her for protection against the insolence 
of these young ones. But wicked Phorcyas is only waiting 
her opportunity ; still neither unwilling to wound, nor afraid 
to strike. Helena, to expel some unpleasant vapourS of 
doubt, is reviewing her past history, in concert with Phoi'- 
eyas ; and observes, that the latter had been appointed 
Stewardess by Menelaus, on bis return from his Cretan 
expedition to Sparta. No sooner is Sparta mentioned, than 
lie crone, with an offleioua air of helping-out the story, 
adds: 

Which thou foraootast, Ilion's towec-enciroled town 
Prefeiring, and the onexhansted joys of Love. 



Eemlnd me not of jojs; an ail-too hBaTy wob'b 
InllnitDde sood (bllowed, crushing breast luid heart. 



Tlien I have heard how, from the hollow Realm of Sh 
Achillea too did fervently unite himself to thee; 
Thy earlier love recIaiminE, spite of all Fate's laws. 
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1 the Viflion, 1 a Vision joined myself: 

a dream, the very words may teaoli ua this. 

ivB faiat; Mid to myself a Vision grow. 

\_SiA into tke armi of one dhisioa of the Chorus. 



Evil-eyed, evil-longaed, thou ! 
Througii so ehrivelled-up, one-tooth'd » 
Mouth, what good can como Jrom that 
Throat of horrors detestable — 

— In which style Ihey continue muaiLally rating her, till 
' Helena has recoyered, and again sUnds in the middle of 
the chorus;' when Phorcya'' with the mcit wheedling air, 
hastens to greet her, in a new sort ot \erse, aa if nothiog 



whatever had happened: 



laauBs forth from passing cloud the Btm of this bright day: 
If when vail'd she so cotild charm us, now her beams in splendour hi 
Ae the world doth look before thes, in such gentle wise thou look'st. 
Lei them call me so unlovaly, what is lovely know I well. 



ng from the Void whioh ii 


1 that faiatness circled 


rest again 


, a space; 
iOns, all m 


ortarsi 


ary are my limbs. 
t becometh well. 


■ hearts ii 


1 patience. 


and await what can betide. 



To oonclade your quarrel's idle loitering be prepared : 
Haste, arrange the Sacrifice the King commanded me. 



All is ready in the Palace, 
For besprinkling, for befun 
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What slrange sorrow overpowers Iheai' 

en, 'tis thou h< 



Thoa fallest by th« a 
Horrible, yet look'd for; haplesa I ! 



She dies a nobla death: 
Ye, on tliB high Beam within that bears Hie rafiera and the root; 
As in birding-time 80 many woodlarlce, in a row, shall sprawl. 

[h£;[,ena imd oHORUs stand aBlojtnded and t^rrontrwik ; in ^irprtt- 



Poor spectres ! — Ail like frozen' atatnee there je stand, 
In fright to leave the Day which not belongs to you. 
No man or spectre, more than you, is fond to quit 
The Upper Light; yet rescue, respite finds not one; 
All know it, all believe it, few delight in it. 
Enough, 'tis over with youl And so let's to work. 

How the cursed old beldame enjoys the agony of these 
poor Shades ; nay, we suspect, she ia laughing in her sleeve 
at the vei'y Classicism of this Drama, which she herself has 
contrived, and is even now helping to enact ! Observe, she 
has quitted her oetameter trochaics again, and taken to plain 
blank verse ; a sign, perhaps, that she is getting weary of 
the whole Classical concern ! But however this may be, 
she now claps her hands ; whereupon certain distorted 
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dwarf figures appear at the door, and, with great speed and 
agility, at her order, bring forth the sacriflcial apparatus ; 
on which she fails not to descant demonstratively, explaiaing 
the purpose of the several articles as they are successively 
fitted up before her. Here is the ' gold-horned altar,' the 
' axe glittering over its silver edge ; ' then there must be 
' water-urns to wash the black blood's defilement,' and a 
' precious mat ' to kneel on, for the victim is to he beheaded 
queenlike. On all hands, mortal horror ! But Phorcyas 
hints darkly that there is still a way of escape left ; this, 
of course, every one is in deepest eagerness to learn. Here, 
one would think, she might for once come to the point with- 
out digression : but Phorcyas has her own way of slating 
a fact. She thus commences : 



Whoso, GoUecting atKire of wetilth, at home abides 
To parget in due season his high dwelling's walie, 
And prudent guard hia roof from inroad of the rain, 
With him, through looj{ still years of life, it shrill be well 
Bui ha who lightly, in his folly, bent to rove, 
O'orstepa with wand'ring foot his threshold's saered line. 
Will find, at his return, the ancient place, indeed. 
Still there, but else all alter'd, if not ovortLrowa. 



each us. noD reprove. 



Historical it is, ia nowiaa a reproof. 

Sea-roving, ateer'd King M«nelaus brisk tivim bay to bay; 

Deaceuded on all ports and isles, a plundering foe. 

And atill came back With booty, which yet moulders here. 

Then by the walls of Ilion spent he ten long years ; 

How many in his homeward voyage were hard to know. 

But all Ihb while how atanda it here with Tyndarus' 

High house?. How stands it with his own domains around? 
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Beliind TaygetUBj where, as yet a merry brook, 

Eurotas gurgles on, and then, along our Vale, 

In sep'rate streams abroad outflowing feeds your Swans. 

Have fix'd themselves, forth issuing from CimraerlBn Night ; 

An inexpugnable stronghold have piled nlofl, 

Krod which they harry land and people as they please- 



How eould they ? All impossible it seams to me. 

Enough of time they had; 'tis haply twenty years. 

la OnB the Master? Are there Kobbers many; leagued? 



Not Robbers these ; yet many, and the Master One. 
Of him 1 say no iU, though hither too he came. 
What might not he have took 'i* yet did content himself 
With some small Present, so he called if, Tribute, not. 

How looks he ? 

Novrise ill ! Tome he pleasant look'd. 
A jocund, gallant, hardy, handsome man it is, 
And rational in speech, as of the Greeka are few. 
We call the folk Barbarian ; yet I question much 
If one there be so cruel, as at llion 
Full many of oar best heroes man -devouring were. 
I do respect his greatness, and confide in him. 
And for his Tower! this with your own eyes ye should see: 
Another thing it is than clumsy boulder- work, 
Such as mir Fathers, nolhing scrupling, huddled np, 
Cyclopean, and like Cyclops-builders, one rude crag 
On other rade crags tumbling: in that TowT of theira 
'Tia plumb and leval all, and done by aquare and mle. 
Look on it from without ! Heav'nward it soars on high, 
So strait, so tight of joint, and mirror-smooth aa steel: 
To clamber there — Nay, even your very Thought slides down 

With masonry encompaaa'd of «Tery sort and use; 
There have ye arches, arohlets, pillars, piliarlets, 
Balconies, galleries, for lookhig out and in, 
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A twisted Snake on his Shield, as ys yourselves have seen. 

The Seven aJso before Thebes bore curved wo.-k 

Each on his Shield; devioea rich aiid full of sense; 

There saw je moon and stars of the nightly heaven's vault, 

And goddesses, and heroes, ladders, torches, swords. 

And dangerous tools, such as in storm O'ecfall good towns. 

Escutcheons of like sort our heroes also bear: 

Thore see ye lions, eagles, claws besides, and bills, 

Then butfalo-homs, and wings, and roses, peacock-tails; 

And bandelets, gold and black and silver, blue and red. 

Such like are there hung up in Halls, row after row; 

In halls, EO large, so lofty, boundless as the World; 

There might ye dance! 

Hal Tell us, are there dancers there? 



The tenor of thy story: : 



The step ii questionable : for is not this Phorcyas a pei 
=on of the most auspicious charaoler ; or rather, is it n< 
certain that she is a Turk io grain, and will, almost of - 
surety go how it may turn good into bad? Ana yet, what 
IS to be done ? A trumpet, said to be that of Meof 
sounds in the distance ; at which the Chorus shrink together 
in increased (error. Phorcyas coldly reminds them of De- 
iphobus, with his slit nose, as a small token of Menelau; 
turn of thinking on these matters ; supposes, however, th( 
there is cow nothing for it but to wait the issue, and die 
wilh propriety. Helena has no wish to die, either with 
propriety or impropriety ; she pronounces, though with a 
faltering resolve, the definitive Tes. A burst of joy breaks 
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from the Chorus ; thick fog rises all round ; in the midst of 
which, as we learn irora their wild tremulous chaunt, they 
feel themselves hunied through the air : Eurotas is swept 
from sight, and the cry of its Swaas fades ominously away 
in the distance ; for now, as we suppose, ' Tyndarus' high 
House,' with all its appendages, is rushing baek into the . 
depths of the Past ; old Lacedesmon has again become new 
Misetra ; only Taygetus, with another name, remains un- 
changed ; and the King of Eivers feeds among his sedges 
quite a different race of Swans than those of Leda ! The 
mist is passing away, but yet, to the horror of the Chorus, 
no clear daylight returns. Dim masses rise round them : 
Phoreyas has vanished. Is it a castle? Is it a cavern? 
They find themselves in the ' Interior Court of the Tower, 
' surrounded with rich fantastic buildings of the middle 
' ages ! ' 

If, hitherto, we have moved along, with considerable con- 
venience, over ground singular enough indeed, yet, the nature 
of it once understood, affording firm footing and no unpleas- 
ant scenery, we come now to a strange mixed element, in 
which it seems as if neither walking, swimming, nor even 
flying, could rightly avail us. We have cheerfully admitted, 
and honestly believed, (hat Helena and her Chorus were 
Shades ; but now tliey appear to be changing into mere 
Ideas, mere Metaphors, or poetic Thoughts ! Faust too, for 
ke, as every one sees, must be lord of this Fortress, is a 
much-altered man since we last met him. Nay, sometimes 
we could fancy he were only acting apart on this occasion , 
were a mere mummer, representing not so much his own 
n^\vsB\ pm-sonality, as some shadow and impeisonatioa of hia 
history ; not so much his own Faustship, as the Tradition of 
Faust's adventures, and the Genius of the People among 
whom this took its rise. For, indeed, he has strange gifts of 
flying through the air, and living, in apparent friendohip and 
contentment, with mere Eidolons ; and, being excea-nelj 
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reserved withal, he bewniPS not a little enigmatic. In fact, 
our whole ' Interlude ' changes its character at this point ; 
the Greek style' passes abruptly into the Spanish ; at one 
bound we have left the Seven before Thebes, and got into the 
Vida es Siieno. The action, too, becomes more and more 
typical i or rather, we should say, half-typical ; for it will 
neither hold rightly together as allegory nor as matter of 
fact 

Thus do we see ourselves hesitating on the vei^ of a 
wondrous region, ' neither sea nor good dry land ; ' ftiil of 
shapes and musical tones, hut all dim, fluctuating, unsubstan-' 
tial, chaotic. Danger there is that the critic may require 
' both oar and sail ; ' nay, it will be well if, like that other 
great Traveller, he meet not some vast vacuity, where, all 
unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drop 

Ten thousand fathom deep . . , - 

and 80 keep falling till 

The strong rebuff of some tnmultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurry him 
Aa many milss alojl .... 

— Meaning, probably, that he is to be 'blown up' by non- 
plussed and justly exasperated Review-reviewers I — Never- 
theless, unappalled by these possibilities, we venture forward 
into this impalpable Limbo ; and must endeavour to render 
such account of the ' sensible species ' and ' ghosts of defunct 
bodies' we may meet there, as shall be moderately satisfae-- 
tory to the reader. 

In the little notice from the Author, quoted above, we 
were bid specially observe in what way and manner Faust 
would presume to court this World-beauty. We must say, 
hia style of gallantry seems to us of the most chivalrous and 
h^h-flown description, if indeed it is not a little ewphuistic. 
In their own eyes, Helena and her Chonis, encircled in this 
Gothic courts appear, for some minutes, no better than cap- 
tives i but, suddenly issuing from galleries and portals, and.. 
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deacending the stairs in stately procession, are seen a numer- 
ous suite of Pages, whose gay habiliments and red downy 
cheeks are greatly admired by the Chorus ; these bear with 
them a throne and canopy, with footstools and cushions, and 
every other necessary apparatus of royalty ; the portable 
machine, as we gather from the Chorus, is soon put together ; 
and Helena, being reverently beckoned into the same, is thus 
forthwith constituted Sovereign of the whole Establishment. 
To herself such royalty still seems a little dubious ; but no 
sooner have the Pages, in long train, fairly descended, than 
' Faust appears above, on the stairs, in knightly court-dress 
' of the middle ages, and with deliberate dignity comes down,' 
astonishing the poor ' feather-headed ' Chorus with the grace- 
fulness of his deportment and his more than human beauty. 
He leads with him a culprit in fetters ; and, by way of intro- 
duction, explains to Helena that this man, Lynceus, has 
deserved death by his misconduct ; but that to her, as Queen 
of the Castle, must appertain the right of dooming or of par- 
doning him. The crime of Lynceus is, indeed, of on extra- 
ordinary nature ; he was "Warder of the tower ; but now, 
though gifted, as his name imports, with the keenest vision, 
he has failed in warning Faust that so august a visitor was 
approaching, and thus occasioned the moat dreadful breach 
of politeness. Lynceus pleads guilty : quicksighted as a 
lynx, in usual cases, he has been blinded with excess of light, 
in this instance. While looking towards the orient at the 
' course of morning,' he noticed a ' sun rise wonderfully in 
the south,' and, all his senses taken captive by such surpris- 
ing beauty, he no longer knew his right hand from his lefl, 
or could move a limb, or ulter a word, to announce her ar- 
rival. Under these peculiar circumstances, Helena sees 
room for extending the royal prerogative; and after express- 
ing unfeigned regret at this so fatal influence of her charins 
over the whole male sex, dismisses the Warder with a re- 
prieve. We must beg our readers to keep an eye on this 
Innamorato ; for there may be meaning in him. Here is 
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the pleading, which produced so fine an effe< 

own words ; 

Let me kneel and let ma view her, 
Let me live, or let me die, 
Slave to this higb womim, truer 
Then a bondsman born, am I, 

■WatohiDg o'er the course of morning, 
Eaatward, as I mark it run, 
Boss there, all tiie sky adorning, 
Strangely in the south a sun- 



She alone the queen of light. 

Eyesight tiruly hath been lent me. 
Like the lynx on highest tree; 
Boots not; inr amaze hath shent me. 



Think of low'r or bolted gat«7 
Vapours waver, vapours sever, 
Such a goddess comes hi statel 

Eye and heart I must surrender 
Dmwn'd as in a radiant sea; 
That high creature with her splendour 
Blindmg all hath blinded me. 

I forgot the waidar's duty; 
Trumpet, ehallenge, word of call; 
Chain me, threaten: sure this Beauty 
Stills thy anger, saves her thrall. 

Save him accordingly she did : hut no sooner is he dismissed, 
and Faust lias made a remark on the multitude of ' arrows ' 
which she is darting forth on all sides, than Lynceus returns 
in a stiil madder humour. ' Ee-enter Lynceus with a Chesl, 
and Men carrying other Chests behind him.' 
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What was I erst ? What am I grown ? 
What have I meant, or done, or known? 
What boots the sharpest foroB of ayes? 
Back from thy throne it baffled flies. 

From Eastward marching came we on, 
And soon the West was lost and worn 
A long broad army fortli we pass'd, 
Tho foremost knew not of the last. 

The first did fall, the second alood. 
The third hew'd-in with ikichion goodj 
And still the next liad prowess more. 
Forgot the thonsands slahi hefore. 

We stormed along, we rushed apace, 



Welook'd; our ohoioe was quickly made ; 
This snatch'd with him the fairest Maid; 
That seiEfld the Sleer for burden bent, 



My keen eyes piero'd to every nook ; 
Into ail pockets I could see, 
Transparent each strong-box to me. 

And heaps of Gold I gained this way. 
And precious stones ot clearest ray: 
Now Where's the Diamond meat to shme ? 
'Tis meet alone for breast like thine. 

So let the Paarl finm depths of sea. 
In ouriooB slringlets wave on theo i 
The Euby for seme covert seeka, 
'Tis paled by redness of thy cheeks. 
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Whole treasure-vaults I empty fortli. 
For aoarcely art thou hither sent, 
All hearts and wills to thee are bentj 
Our riches, reasoa, strength we must 

All this I reokon'd gceal, and mine, 
Now small I reckon it, and thma. 
I thought it worthy, high and good} 
'Tis naught, poor and miaunderstockl. 
So dwindles what my glory was, 
A heap of mown and withered grass: 



Away! away! take hack the bold-eam'd load, 
Not blara'd indeed, but also not rewarded. 
Hers is already whatsoe'er our Tower 
Of oosUinesa conceals. Go heap me treasures 
On treasures, yet with, order: let the blaze 
Of pomp unspeakable appear; the ceilings 
Gem-fretted, shine like skies; a Paradise 
Of lifeless life create. Before her feet 
Unfolding quick, let flow'ry carpet roll 
Itself tcom flow'ry carpet, that her step 
May light on softness, and her eye meet naught 
But splendour blinding only not the Gods. 

Small is what our Lord doth saj; 
Sarrauta do it ; 'tis but play; 
For o'er all we do or dream 
Will this Beauty reign supreme. 
Is not all our host grown tame ? 
Every sword Is blnnt and lame. 
To a form of such n mould 
Snn himself is dull and cold; 
To the richness of that face. 
What is beauty, what is grace, 
I/ovellness we saw orthooght? 
All is empty, all Is naught. 
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And herewith exit Lyiiceua, and we see no more of him ! 
We have said that we thought there might be method in this 
madness. In fact, the allegorical, or at least faniastic and 
figurative, character of the whole action is growing more and 
more decided every moment. Helena, we must coiijeeture, 
is, in the course of this her real historical intrigue with 
Faust, to present, at the same time, some dim adumbration 
of Grecian Art, and its flight to the Northern Nations, when 
driven by stress of War from its own country. Faust's 
Tower will, in this case, afford not only a convenient slation 
for lifting blackmail over the neighbouring dislrict, but a 
cunnmg, though vague and fluctuating, emblem of the Prod- 
uct of Teutonic Mind; the Science, Art, Institutions of the 
Northmen, of whose Spirit and Genius he himself may ia 
some degree become the representative. In this way, the 
extravagant homage and admiration paid to Helena are not 
without their meaning. The manner of her arrival, envel- 
oped as she was in thick clouds, and frightened onwards by 
hostile trumpets, may also have more or less propriety. 
And who is Lynceus, the mad Watchman ? We cannot but 
suspect him of being a Schoolman Philosopher, or School 
Philosophy itself, in disguise } and that this wonderful ' march ' 
of his has a covert allusion to the great 'march of intellect,' 
which did march in those old ages, though only ' at ordinary 
time.' We observe, the military, one after the other, all fell ; 
for discoverers, like other men, must die ; but ' still the next 
had prowess more,' and forgot the thousands that had sunk 
in clearing the way for him. However, Lynceus, in his love 
of plunder, did not take ' the fairest maid,' nor ' the steer ' fit 
for burden, but rather jewels and other rare articles of 
value ; in which quest his high power of eyesight proved of 
great service to him. Better had it been, perhaps, to have 
done as others did, and seized ' the fairest maid,' or even the 
* steer ' fit for burden, or one of the ' horses ' which were in 
such request : for, when he quitted practical Science and the 
phHosophy of Life, and addicted himself to curious subt- 
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leties and Metaphysical crotchets, what did it avail him ? 
At the firat glance of the Greciaa beauty, he found that it 
was ' naught, poor and misunderstood.' His extraordinary 
obscuration of vision on Helena's approach ; his narrow es- 
cape from death, on that account, at the hands of Faust ; 
his pardon by the fair Creek ; his subsequent magnanimoua 
offer to her, and discourse with his master on the subject, — 
might give rise to various considerations, Bwt we must not 
loiter, questioning the strange Shadows of that strange coun- 
try, who, besides, are apt to mystify one. Our nearest busi- 
ness is to get across it : we again proceed. 

Whoever or whatever Faust and Helena may be, they are 
evidently fast rising into high favour with each other; as in- 
deed, from so generous a gallant, and so fair a dame, was to 
be anticipated. She invites him to sit with her on the 
throne, so instantaneously acquired by force of her charms ; 
to which gracefiii proposal he, alter kissing her hand in 
kiiighily wise, fails not to accede. The courtship now ad- 
vances apace. Helena admires the dialect of Lynceus, and 
how ' one word seemed to kiss the other,' for the Warder, as 
we saw, speaks in doggi'el ; and she cannot but wish that she 
also had some such talent. Faust assures her that nothing is 
more easy than this same practice of rhyme : it is but speak- 
ing right from the heart, and the rest follows of course. 
Withal, he proposes that they should make a trial of it them- 
selves. The experiment succeeds to mutaal satisfection : 
for not only can they two build the lofty rhyme, in concert, 
with all convenience, but, in the course of a page or two of 
such crambo, many love-tokens come to light ; nay, we find 
by the Chorus, that the wooing has weli-nigh reached a hap- 
py end: at least, the two are ' sitting near and nearer each 
' other, — shoulder on shoulder, knee by knee, hand in hand, 
' they are swaying over the throne's up-cushioned lordliness ; ' 
which, surely, are promising symptoms. 

Such ill-timed dalliance is abruptly disturbed by the en- 
trance of Phorcyas, now, as ever, a messenger of evil, with 
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malignant tidings that Menelaua is at hand, with his whole 
force, to storm the Castle, and ferociously avenge his new 
injuries. An immense ' explosion of signals from the towers, 
' of trumpets, clarions, military music, and the march of nu- 
' merous armies,' confirms the news. Faust, however, treats 
the matter coolly; cMdea the unceremonious trepidation of 
Phorcyaa, and summons his men of war ; who accordingly 
enter, steel-clad, in military pomp, and quitting their battal- 
ions, gather round him to take his orders. In a wild Pin- 
daric ode, delivered with due emphasis, he directs them not 
so much how they are to conquer Menelans, whom douhtlesa 
he knows to be a sort of dream, as how they are respectively 
to manage and partition the Country they shall hereby ac- 
quire. Germanus is to have ' the hays of Corinth ; ' while 
'Achaia, with its hundred dells,' is recommended to the care 
of Groth ; the host of the Franks must go towards Elis ; 
Messene is to he the Saxon's share ; and Normann is to 
clear the seas, and make Argolia great, Sparta, however, is 
to continue the territory of Helena, and be queen and pa- 
troness of these inferior Dukedoms, In all this, are we to 
trace some faint changeful shadow of the National Character, 
and resjiective Intellectual Performance of the several 
European tribes ? Or, perhaps, of the real History of the 
Middle Ages ; the irruption of the northern swarms, issuing, 
like Faust and his air-warriors, 'from Cimmerian Night,' 
and spreading over so many feir regions ? Perhaps of both, 
and of more ; perhaps properly of neither : for the whole 
has a chameleon character, changing hue as we look on it. 
However, he this as it may, the Chorus cannot sufficiently 
admire Faust's strategic faculty ; and the troops march off, 
without speech indeed, but evidently in the highest spirits. 
He himself concludes with another rapid dithyrambi<^ de- 
scribing the Peninsula of Greece, or rather, perhaps, typi- 
cally the Ke^on of true Poesy, ' kissed by the sea-waters,' 
and 'knit to the last mountain-branch' of the firm land. 
There is a wild glowing fire in these two odes ; a musical 
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indistinctnesfl, yet enveloping a rugged, keen sense, which, 
were the gift of rhyme so common as Fauat thinks it, we 
should have pleasure in presenting lo our readers. Again 
and again, we think of Calderon and his lAfe a Dream. 

Faust, as he resumes his seat by Helena, observes that 
' she IS sprung from the highest gods, and belongs to the first 
world alone.' It is not meet that bolt«d lowers should en- 
circle her ; and near by Sparla, over the bills, ' Arcadia 
blooms in eternal strength of youth, a blissful abode for them 
two.' * Let thrones pass into groves ; Arcadian-free be such 
felicity!' No sooner said than done. Our Fortress, we 
suppose, rushes asunder like a Palace of Air, for ' the scene 
' altogether changes. A series of Grottoes are now skat in iy 
' close Bowers. Shady Grove, to the foot of the Socks which 
' encircle the place. Faust and Helena are not seen. The 
'Chorus, scattered around, lie sleeping.' 

In Arcadia, the business grows wilder than ever. Phor- 
eyas, who has now become wonderfully civil, and, notwith- 
standing her ugliness, stands on the best fooling with the 
poor ligbt-headed eicada-swarm of a Chorus, awakes them 
to hear and see the wonders that have happened so shortly. 
It appears too, that there are certain ' Bearded Ones ' (we 
suspect, Devils) waiting with anxiety, ' sitting watehfiil there 
below,' to see the issue of this extraordinary transaction ; but 
of these Phorcyas gives her silly women no hint whatever. 
She tells them, in glib phrase,' what great things are in 
the wind. Faust and Helena have been happier than mor- 
tals in these grottoes. Phorcyas, who was in waiting, grad- 
ually glided away, seeking ' roots, moss and rinds,' on house- 
hold duty bent, and so ' they two remsuned alone.' 
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But at ouee re-echoes from within a peal of laughter: 

Peeping in, what is it? l.etips a boy from Mother's breast to Father's, 

Poolieli Love's carefsing, teasing; cry of jest, and shriek of pleasure, 
In their turn do stun me quite. 

Nalted, without wingit a Genius, Faun in hnmour without coaraenesa,. 
Springs he sportful ou the grounflj bat the ground reverberating, 
Darts him up to airy heights ,■ and at tlie third the second gambol, 
Touches he the vaulted Roof. 

Frightened cries tlie Mother; Bound away, away, and as thou pleasest, 
But, my Son, beware of Flying; wings nor power of flight are thine. 
And the Father thus advises: lu the Earth resides the virtue 
Which 30 fast doth gaud thee upwards ; touch but with thy toe tha sur- 

Like the Earthbom, old AntieuB, straightwny thou art strong again. 
And so skips he, hltlier, thither, on these Jagged roolts; from summit 
Still to summit, all about, like stricken ball rebounding, springs. 

But at onoe in cleft of some rnde cavern sinking has he vanished, 

And 30 seems it we have lost him. Mother mourning, Father cheers her ; 

Shmg my shoulders I, and look abeut me. But again, behold, what 

Are there treasures lying here concealed ? There he is again, and gai"- 

Glittering, flower-bastriped hns on. 

Tassels waver fhim his arms, about his bosom flutter breast-knots, 

In his hand the golden Lyre; wholly like a little Phcebns, 

Steps he light of heart upon the beetling clifi^: astonished stand we, 

And the Parents, in their rapture, fly into each other's arras. 

For what glittering's that about his head? Were 'hard to say what glit; 

Whether Jewels and gold, or Flame of all-subduing strength of soul. 
And with such a bearing moves he, in himself this boy annouQces 
Future Master of all Beauty, whom the Melodies Eternal 
Do inform through oveiy fibre ; and forthwith so shall ye hear him, 
And forthwith so shall ye see him, to your uttermost amazemeut. 

The Chorus suggest, in Iheir simplicity, that this elastic 
little urchin may Itave some relationship to tlie 'Son of 
Maia,' who, in old times, whisked himself so nimbly out 
of his swaddling-clothe*, and stole the ' Sea-ruler's trident ' 
and ' Hephiestos' totigs,' and various other articles, befofe 
he was well span-long. But Phorcyas deolares all this to 
be superannuated fable, unfit for modem uses. And now 
' a heauUful purely melodious music of stringed iastrwrn^its 
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' resounds from the Gave. AU listen, and soon appear deeply 
' moved. It continues playing in fall tone ; ' while Euphorion, 
in person, makes his appearance, 'j'n the costume above de- 
scribed;' larger of stature, but no less frolicsome and timefuL 
Our readers are aware that this Euphorion, the offspring 
of Northern Character wedded to Grecian Culture, frisks it 
here not without reference to Modem Poesy, which had a 
birtb so precisely similar. Sorry are we that we cannot fol- 
low him through these line warblings and trippings on the 
light fantastic toe : to our ears there ia a. quick, pure, small- 
toned music in them, as perhaps of elfln bells when the 
Queen of Faery rides by moonlight. It is, in truth, a grace- 
ful emblematic dance, this little life of Euphorion ; fuU of 
meanings and half-meanings. The history of Poetry, traits 
of individual Poets ; the Troubadours, the Three Italians ; 
glimpses of all things, full vision of nothing! — Euphorion 
grows rapidly, and passes from one pursuit to another. Quit^ 
ting his boyish gambols, he lakes to dancing and romping 
■with the Chorus ; and this in a style of tumult which rather 
dissatisfies Faust The wildest and coyest of these damsels 
he seizes with avowed intent of snatching a kiss ; but, alas, 
she resists, and, still more singular, 'flashes up in flame into 
the air;' inviting him, perhaps in mockery, to follow her, 
and ' catch his vanished purpose.' Euphorion shakes off the 
remnants of the flame, and now, in a wilder humour, mounts 
on the crags, begins to talk of courage and battle ; higher 
and higher he rises, till the Chorus, see him on the topmost 
cliff, shining ' in harness as for victory : ' and yet, though at 
such a distance, they still hear his tones, neither is his figure 
diminished in their eyes ; which, indeed, as they observe, 
always is, and should be, the case with 'sacred Poesy, 
though it mounts heavenward, farther and farther, till it 
' glitter like the fairest star.' But Euphorion's life-dance is 
near ending. From his high peak, he catches the sound of 
war, and fires at it, and longs to mis in it, let Chorus and 
Mother and Father say what they wilL 
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And hear ye thunders on the oceaa 

And thunders roll from tower and ■ 

And host with host, in fierce oomm 

See mixing at the trumpet's oaJl. 

And to die in strife 

Is the law of life, 

That is certjun once for all. 



Ha ! — and a pair of wings 
Folds itself out! 
Thither! I must ! Imnat! 
'Tia my hest to fly! 

[Bs casta himself inlo iJie air ; hh Garments ^uppwi Itim 
for a momenl; kis head Tadiates, a Train of XAght 



Icarus ! earth and dust I 

0, woe! thou mount'st too hig^. 

[.1 beautifal Youth ruik^ down at Ike feet of the Parents/ 
yoji fancy you recognise in the dead a leeU-taunDa 
.fbrm ;3 but the bodily part inetantly disappears ; Vte 
gotd Orownlet mounts like a cornel to the ^Cy ; Coat, 
MimtU and Lyre are left lyiag. 

It pe baps in reference to this phrase, that oertahi sagacious critics 
among the Germans hava hit upon the wonderful discovery of Euphorioa 
be ug — Lo d Byron! A fael, if it ia one, which curiously Terifles the 
author a prediction in this passage. But unhappily, while we fancy wa 
reoogi B n the dead a well-knowu form, ' the bodily part instantly dis- 
a; pears and the keenest critic finds that he can see no deeper into a 
m II lone tl au another man. Some alivaoa to our English li'oet there is, 
or may he here and in the page that precedes, and the page tliat follows; 
but Enphorion is no image of any person; least of all, one would think, 
of Geoi'ge Lord Bynin. 
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And mirth to heaviest 



Doacond, O mother, alone 1 

The prayer is soon granted. The Chorus chaunt a dii^e 
over the remains, and then: 



SEI.GtJA (lo FAUST J. 

A sad old saying proves itself again in ma. 
Good hap with baanty hath no long abode- 
So with Love's band is Life's asunder rent: 
Lamenting both, I clasp thee In my arms 
Once more, and bid thee painfully fiirewell. 
Persephoneia lalte my boy, and with him me. 

[She eiabriKa fahst; fter Bodj melts away; ffs 
and VeU remaia i« ftia arms. 

Hold fast what now alone remains to thee. 

That Garment qnit not. They are tugging there, 

These Damons at the skict of it; would fein 

To the Nether Kingdoms talte it down. Hold fost 

Tbe goddess it is not, whom thou hast lost. 

Yet godUke is it. See thou use arfebt 

The priceless high bequest, and soar aloftj 

'T will lilt thee away above the common world, 

Far up W jEtber, bo thou canst endure. 

We meet again, far, very iiir ftom hence. 

[hbleha's Garments unfoldinio Clouds, encircle i 
niiae Mm tdo/l, avd fioat away wiih haa, 
jacks up xUFHOBlOX'a Ooal, Manlle and Lyre from 
the groaad, comei foraard into the Proscenium, holds 
these Remains ahfl, and soya : 

Well, fairly fbund be happily won 1 

'Tis true, the Flame Is lost and gone; 

But well for ns we have still this stuff! 

A gala-draaa to dub our poets of merit. 

And make guild-brelhren snarl and cuff; 

And can't tbey borrow the Body and Spirit 

At least, I'll lend them Clothes enough. 

[Site doam, in ike Proscenium at Ihefoot o/apillar. 

The rest of the personages are now speedily disposed of 
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Panthalis, the Leader of the Chorus, and the only one of 
them who has shown any glunmerings of Reason, or of aught 
beyond mere sensitive life, mere love of Pleasure and fear 
of Pain, proposes that, being now delivered from the soul- 
eonfusing spell of the ' Thessalian Hag,' they should forth' 
with return to Hades, to bear Helena company. But none 
will volunteer with her ; so she goes herself. The Chorus 
have lost their taste for Asphodel Meadows, and playing so 
suhoi-dinate a part in Orcus : tfiey prefer abiding in the Light 
of Day, though, indeed, under rather peculiar circumstances; 
heing no longer ' Persons,' they say, but a kind of Occult 
Qualities, as we conjecture, and Poetic Inspirations, residing 
in various natural objects. Thus, one division become a sort 
of invisible Hamadryads, and have their heing in Trees, and 
their joy in the various movements, beauties and products 
of Trees. A second change into Echoes ; a third, into the 
Spirits of Brooks ; and a fourth take up Iheir abode in Viae- 
yards, and delight in the manufacture of Wine. No sooner 
have these several parties made up their minds, than the 
Curtain fatts ; and Phorcyas ' in the Proseenivm rises in 
' gigantic size ; but steps down from her cothurni, lays her 
' Mask and Veil aside, and shows herself as Mephistophe- 
' LES, in order, so far as may he necessary, to comment on the 
'piece, Jy way of Epilogue.' 

Such is Helena, the interlude in Faust. We have all the 
desire in the world to hear Mepliisto's Epilogue ; but far be 
it from us to take the word out of so gifted a mouth I In 
the way of commentary on Helena, we ourselves have little 
more io add. The reader sees, in general, that Faust ia to 
save himself from the straits and fetters of Worldly Life in 
the loftier regions of Art, or in that temper of mind by which 
alone those regions can be reached, and permanently dwelt 
in. Farther also, that this doctrine is to he stated emble- 
matically and paraholically ; so that it might seem as if, in 
Goethe's hands, the history of Faust, commencing among the 
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realilies of every-day existence, superadding to these certain 
spiritual agencies, and passing into a more aerial character 
as it proceeds, may fade away, at its termination, into a 
phantasmagoric region, whei* symbol and thing signified are . 
no longer clearly distinguished ; and thus the final result be 
curiously and significantly indicated, rather than directly ex- 
hibited. With regard to the special purport of Euphorion, 
Lynceus and the rest, we have nothing move to say at pres- 
ent ; nay, perhaps we may have already said too much. 
For it must not be forgolten by the commentator, and will 
not, of a surety, be forgotten by Mephistopheles, whenever 
be may please to deliver his Epilogue, that Helena is not an 
Allegory, but a Phantasmagory ; not a type of one thing, but 
a vague fluctuating fitful adumbration of many. This is no 
Picture painted on canvas, with mere material colours, and 
stedfastly abiding our scrutiny; but rather it is like the 
Smoke of a "Wizard's Cauldron, in which, as we gaze on its 
flickering tints and wild splendours, thousands of slrangest 
shapes unfold themselves, yet no one will abide with us; and 
thus, as Goethe says ebewhere, * we are reminded of Nothing 
and of All.' 

Properly speaking, Helena is what the Germans call a 
MSJirchen (Fabulous Tale), a species of fiction they have 
particulariy excelled in, and of which Goethe has already 
produced more than one distinguished specimen. Some day 
we propose to translate, for our readers, that little piece of 
Lis, deserving to be named, as it is, ' The MdkrcAen,' and 
which we must agree with a great critic in reckoning the 
' Tale of all Tales.' * As to the composition of this Helena, 
we cannot but perceive it to be deeply studied, appropriate 
and successful. It is wonderful with what fidelity the Clas- 
sical style is maintained throughout the earlier part of the 
Poem ; how skilfully it is at once united to the Romantic 
style of the latter part, and made to reappear, at intervals, 
to the end. And then the small half-secret touches of sar- 

1 Ses Appendii III. tii Vol. 3 of MiiceUanies, 
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casm, tie curious little traits hy which we get a peep behind 
the curtain I Figure, for instance, that so transient allusion 
to these ' Bearded Ones sitting watchful there below,' and 
tlien their tugging at Helena's Mantle to pull it down with 
them. By such light hints does Mephislopheles point out 
our Whereabout ; and ever and anon remind us, that not on 
the firm earth, but on the wide and airy Deep has he spread 
his strange pavilion, where, in magic light, so many wonders 
are displayed to us. 

Had we chanced to find that Goethe, in other instances, 
had ever written one line without meaning, or many lines 
without a deep and true meaning, we should not have 
thought this little cloud-picture worthy of such minute de- 
velopment, or such careful study. In that case, too, we 
should never have seen the true Bekna of Gloethe, but 
Borne false one of our own too indolent imagination; for 
this Drama, as it grows clearer, grows also more beautiful 
and complete; and the third, the fourth perusal of it pleases 
far better than the first. Few living artists would deserve 
such faith from us ; but few also would so well reward it. 

On the general relation of Helena to Famt, and the degree 
of fitness of the one for the other, it were premature to speak 
more expressly at present. We have learned, on authority 
which we may justly reckon the best, that Goethe is even 
now engaged in preparing the Second Part of Faust, into 
which this Helena passes as a component parL With the 
third lAef&rung of his Works, we understand, the beginning 
of that Second Part is to be published: we shall then, if 
need be, feel more qualified to speak. 

For the present, therefore, we take leave of Helena and 
Faust, and of their Author; but with regard to the latter, 
our task is nowise ended ; indeed, as yet, hardly begun ; for 
it is not in the province of the Mdkrchen that Goethe will 
ever become most interesting to EngUsh readers. But, like 
his own Euphorion, though he rises aloft into ^ther, he 
derives, Antieus-like, his strength from the Earth. The 
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dullest plodder lias not a more practical understanding, or 
a sounder or more quiet character, than this most aerial and 
imaginative of poets. (We hold Goethe lo be the Foreigner, 
at this era, who, of aU others, the best, and the beat by many 
degrees, deserves our study and appredation.l What help 
we individually caa give In such a matter, we shall eon- 
Bider it a duty and a pleasure lo have in readiness. We 
purpose to return, in our next Number, to the consideration 
of his Works and Character in general. 
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[1828.] ■ 

It 11 not on this Sectnd Portion of Goethe s Work 
winch at any rile contamB nothing nnv, to us that we 
mean at present to dwell In our last Number, we en 
gaged to make «ome purvey of his writings and character 
in general and muat now endeavour with such laaight as 
we have to fulfil that promise 

We have alreidy said that we reckoned this no unim 
portant sutject ind few of Goethe a readers can need to 
be reminded that it is no easy fne We hope alio that 
our pretensions in regird to it are not exorbitant the sum 
of our aims being nowise to solve so dee^ and pregnant an 
mquiry but only to show that an inqmrj of such a sort bes 
leidi for solution coutis the atlenfion of thinking men 
amoi g us nay menta i thorough investigation and must 
sooner 01 later obtain it Goethe s literary history appears 
to us a matter bej on 1 most others of rich subtle and mam 
fold significance which will require and reward the best 
study of the beat heads and to the right exposition of which 
not one but many judgments will be necessary 

However we need not linger preluding on our own 
mabihty ind magnifying the difficulties we bst\e so eoura 
geously volunteered to tront. Considering the highly com 

1 FoREiG's Eevibw No 3 — GoeSiei SamrnffecSe Wirhe roliitiRdige 
Ausgabe leleier Band, (doethes Collect ve Works Complete Ed t on, 
with h ■ fi al Correetl ns ) — Seo Qd Port vol yi x Cotta -itutt 
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plex aspect which such a mind of itself preaenls to us ; and, 
still more, taking into account the state of English opinion in 
respect of it, there certmnly seem few literary questions of 
our time so perplexed, dubious, perhaps hazardous, as this 
of the character of Goethe ; hut few also on which a well- 
founded, or even a sincere word would be more likely to 
profit. For our countrymen, at no time indisposed to for- 
eign excellence, but at all times cautious of foreign singu> 
larity, have heard much of Gloethe ; but heard, for the most 
part, what excited and perplexed rather than instructed 
them. Vague rumours of the man have, for more than half 
a century, been humming through our ears ; from time to 
time, we have even seen some distorted, mutilated transcript 
of his own thoughts, which, all, obscure and hieroglyphieal 
as it might often seem, failed not to emit here and there a 
ray of keenest and purest sense; travellers also are still 
running to and fro, importing the opinions or, at worst, the 
gossip of foreign countries-: so that, by one means or an- 
other, many of us have come to understand, that consider- 
ably the moat distinguished poet and thinker of his age is 
called Groethe, and lives at Weimar, and must, 10 all ap- 
pearance, be an extremely surprising character : but here, 
unhappily, our knowledge almost terminates ; and still must 
Curiosity, must ingenuous love of Information and mere pas- 
sive Wonder alike inquire : What manner of man is this ? 
How shall we interpret, how shall we even see him ? What 
is his spiritual structure, what at least a^e the outward form 
and features of his mind ? Has he any real poetic worth : 
how much to his own people, how much to as? 

Reviewers, of great and of small character, have manfully 
endeavoured to satisfy the British world on these points : 
but which of us could believe their report? Did it not 
rather become apparent, as we reflected on the matter, that 
this Goethe of theirs was not the real man, nay could not be 
any real man whatever? For what, a&er all, were their 
portraits of bim but copies, with some retouchings and orna- 
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mental appendages; of our grand English original Picture of 
the German generally ? — In itself such a piece of art, as 
national portraits, under Uke circumstauces, are wont to be ; 
and resembling Goethe, as some imiisually expressive Sign 
of the Saracen's Head may resemble the present Sultan of 
Constantinople ! 

Did we 'imagine that much information, oi" any very deep 
sagacity were required for avoiding such mistalses, it would 
ill become us to step forward on this occasion. But surely 
it is given to every man, if he will but take heed, to know 
so much as whether or not he knows. And nothing can be 
plainer to us than that it^ in the present business, we can 
report mighi from our own personal vision and clear hearty 
belief, it will be a useful novelty in the discussion of it. Let 
the reader be patient with us then; and according as he finds 
that we speak honestly and earnestly, or loosely and dis- 
honestly, consider our statement, or dismiss it as unworthy 
of consideration. 

Viewed in his merely extprnal relations, Goethe exhibits 
an appearance such as seldom, occui-s in the history of letters, 
and indeed, from the nature of the case, can seldom occur. 
A man who, in early life, rising almost at a single bound 
into the highest reputation over all Europe; by gradual 
advances, fixing himself more and more firmly in the rev- 
erence of his countrymen, ascends silently through many 
vicissitudes to the supreme intellectual place among them j 
and now. after half a century, distinguished by convulsions, 
political, moral and poetical, still reigns, full of yeai-s and 
honours, with a ^oft undisputed sway; slill labouring in his 
vocation, still forwarding, as with kingly benignity, whatever 
can profit the culture of his nation : such a man might justly 
attract our notice, were it only by the singularity of his for- 
tune. Supremacies of this sort are rare in modern times ; 
so universal, and of such continuance, they are almost un- 
exampled. For the age of the Prophets and Theologic 
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Doetora has long since passed away ; and now it is by 
much slighter, by transient and mere earthly ties, that hodies 
of men connect themselves with a man. The wisest, most 
melodioua voice cannot in these days pass for a divine one ; 
the word Inspiration still lingers, but only in the shape of a 
poetic figure, from which the once earnest, awful and soul- 
. subduing sense has vanished without return. The polity of 
Literature is called a Republic; oftener it is an Anarchy, 
where, by strength or fortune, favourite after favourite vises 
into splendour and authority, but, like Masaniello, while 
judging the people, is on the third day deposed and shot. 
Nay, few such adventurers can attain even this painful pre- 
eminence : for at most, it is clear, any given age can have 
but one first man j many ages have only a crowd of second- 
. (try men, each of whom is first in his own eyes : and seldom, 
. at best, can the ' Single Person ' long keep his station at 
the head of this wild commonwealth; most sovereigns are 
never universally acknowledged, least of all in their lifetime ; 
few of the acknowledged can reign peaceably to the end. 
■ Of such a perpetual dictatorehip Voltaire among the 
Prench gives the last European instance; but even with 
him it was perhaps a much less striking affair. Voltitire 
reigned over a sect, less as their lawgiver than as their 
general ; for he was at bitter enmity with the great numeri- 
cal majority of his nation, by whom his services, far from 
being acknowledged as benefits, were execrated as abomina- 
tions. But Goethe's object has, at all times, been rather to 
unite than to divide; and though he has not scrupled, aa 
occasion served, to speak forth his convictions distinctly 
enough on many delicate topics, and seems, in general, to 
have paid little court to the prejudices or private feelings 
of any man or body of men, we see not at present that hia 
merits are anywhere disputed, his intellectual endeavours 
controverted, or his person regarded otherwise than with 
aflfeclion and respect. In later years, too, the advanced 
age of the poet has invested him with another sort of 
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dignity ; and the admiration Co which his great qualilies 
give him clwm is tempered iaio a milder, grateful feeling, 
almost as of sons and grandsons to tkeir common father. 
Diaaentlents, no doubt, there are and must be; but, ap- 
parently, their cause is not pleaded in words : oo man of 
the smallest note speaks on that side ; or at most, such men 
may question, not the worth of Goethe, but the cant and 
idle affectation with which, in many quarters, this must be 
promulgated and bepi-aised. Certainly there is not, proba- 
bly there never was, in any European country, a writer who, 
with, so cunning a style, and so deep, so abstruse a sense, 
ever found so many readers. For, from the peasant to the 
king, from the caltow dilettante and innamorato, to the grave 
transcendental philosopher, men of all degrees and disposi- 
tions are familiar with the writings of Goethe : each studies 
them with affection, with a faith which, ' where it cannot 
unriddle, learns to trust ; ' each takes willi him what he is 
carry, and departs thankful for his own allot- 
Two of Goethe's intensest admirers are Schelliag of 
Munich, and a worthy friend of ours in Berlin ; one of the^ 
among the deepest men in Europe, the other among the 
shallowest. 

All tills IS, no doubt, singular enough ; and a proper un- 
derstanding of it would throw light on many things. What 
ever we may think of Groethe's a-scendeney, the existence of 
it remains a highly curious fact ; and to trace its history, ta 
discover by what steps such influence has been attained, and 
how so long preserved, were no trivial or unprofitable in- 
quiry. It would be worth while to see so strange a man 
for his own sake; and here we should see, not only the 
man himself, and his own progress and spiritual develop- 
ment, but the progress also of his nation: and this at no 
slu^ish or even quiet era, but in times marked by strange 
revolutions of opinions, by angry controversies, high enthu- 
siasm, novelty of enterprise, and doubtless, in many respects, 
by rapid advancement: for that the Germans have been, and 
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Still are, restlessly slruggling forward, with honest unwearied 
effort, sometimes with enviable success, no one, who knows 
them, will deny ; and as little, that in every province of 
Literature, of Art and humane accomplishment, the influ- 
ence, often tbe direct guidance of Goethe may be recog- 
nised. The history of his mind is, in fact, at the same lime, 
the history of German culture in his day : for whatever 
excellence this individual might realise has sooner or later 
been acknowledged and appropriated by his countiT' ; and 
the title of Musagetes, which his admirers give him, is per- 
haps, in sober strictness, not unmerited. Be it for good or 
for evil, there is certainly no German, since the days of 
Luther, whose life can occupy so large a space in the intel- 
lectual history of that people. 

In this point of view, were it in no other, Goethe's IHchr 
tung und Wahrheit, so soon as it is completed, may deserve 
to be reckoned one of his most interesting works. We .speak 
not of its literary merits, though in that respect, too, we must 
say that few Autobiographies have come in our way, where 
BO difficult a matter wts so successfully handled ; where per- 
fect knowledge could be found united so kindly with perfect 
tolerance ; and a personal narrative, moving along in soft 
clearness, showed us a man, and the objects that environed 
him, under an aspect so verisimilar, yet so lovely, with an 
air dignified and earnest, yet graceful, cheerful, even gay : 
a story as of a Patriarch to his children ; such, indeed, as 
few men can be called upon to relate, and few, if called 
Bpon, could relate so well. What would we give for such 
an Autobiography of Shakspeare, of Milton, even of Pope 
or Swifl ! 

The IHchtung und Wahrheit has been censured consid- 
erably in England; but not, we are inclined to believe, 
with any insight into its proper meaning. The misfortune 
of the work among us was, that we did not know the nar- 
rator before his narrative ; and could not judge what sort 
5 he was bound to give, in these circumstances. 
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or whether he was bound to give any at all. We saw 
nothing of his, situation ; heard only the sound of his voice ; 
and hearing it, never doubted but he must be peroi-ating 
in offleial garments from the rostrum, instead of speaking 
trustfully by the fireside. For the chief ground of offeoca 
seemed to be, that the story was not noble enough ; that it 
entered on details of too poor and private a nature ; verged 
here and there towards garruhty ; was not, in one word, 
written in the style of what we call a gentleman. Wliether 
it might be written in the style of a man, and how far these 
two styles might be compatible, and what might be their 
relative worth and prefei-ableness, was a deeper question ; 
to which apparently no heed had been given. Yet herein 
lay the very cream of the matter ; for Gioethe was not writing 
to ' persons of quality' in England, but to persons of heart 
and head in Europe : a somewhat different problem perhaps, 
and requiring a somewhat different solution. As to tliis 
ignobleness and freedom of detail, espeeially, we may say, 
that, to a German, few accusations could appear more sur- 
prising than this, which, with us, constitutes the head and 
iront of his offending. Goethe, in his own country, far 
from being accused. of undue familiarity towards his readers, 
had, up to that date, been labouring under precisely the op- 
posite charge. It was his stateliness, his reserve, his indif- 
ference, his contempt for the public, that were censured. 
Strange, almost inexplicable, as many of his works might 
appear ; loud, sorrowful and altogether stolid as might be 
the criticisms they underwent, no word of explanation could 
be wrung from him ; he had never even deigned to write a 
preface. And in later and juster days, when the study of 
Poetry came to be prosecuted in another spirit, and it was 
found that Goethe was standing, not like a culprit to plead 
for himself before the literary plebeians, but like a high 
teacher and preacher, speaking for truth, to whom both 
plebeians and patricians were bound to give, all ear, the 
outward difficulty of interpreting his works began indeed 
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ity had given rise to new difficulties, and deeper mquiries. 
Not only vihtU were these works, but hmo did they originate, 
became questions for the critic Yet several of Goethe's 
chief productions, and of his smaller poems nearly the whole, 
seemed so intimalely interwoven with his private history, 
that, without some knowledge of this, no answer to such 
questions could be given. Nay commentaries have been 
written on single pieces of liis, endeavouring, by way 
of guess, to supply this deficiency.' We can thus judge 
whether, to the Germans, such mioulencss of exposition in 
this Dichtung und Wahrheit may have seemed a sin. Few 
readers of Goethe, we believe, but would wish rather to 
see it extended than curtailed. 

It la our duty also to remark, if any one be "till unaware 
of it, that the Memoirs of Goethe, published some years ago 
in London, can have no real concern with this Autobiog- 
raphy, The rage of hunger is an excuse for much ; other- 
wise that German Translator, whom indignant Eeviewers 
have proved to know no German, were a highly reprehen- 
sible man. His work, it appears, is done from the French, 
and shows subtractions, and what is worse, additions. But 
the unhappy Dragoman has already been chastised, per- 
haps too sharply. If, warring with the reefs and breakers 
and cross eddies of Life, he still hover on this side the 
shadow of Night, and any word of ours might reach him, 
we would rather say: Courage, Brother! grow honest, and 
times will mend I 

It would appeal, thpn, that for inquncrs into Foieigii 
Liteiature, for all men anxious to see and understand the 
European world as it hes aiound them, a great problem is 
piesentpd in thi^ Goethe , a singular, highly significant 
phenomenon, and now oko means moie or leis complete 

» See, in partiunlitr, Dr KanncgiBiisr Usbtr GovHiea flui-am tue tin fCm 
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for ascertaining its significMnee. A man of wonderful, nay 
unexampled reputation and intellectual influence among 
forty miUions of reflective, serious and cultivated men, in- 
vites us to study hinj ; and to determine for ounelves, 
whether and how far such influence has been aalutaiy, 
such reputalion merited. That this call will one day be 
answered, that Goethe will be seen and judged of in hia 
real character among us, appears certain enough. His 
name, long familiar everywhere, baa now awakened the 
attention of critics in all European countries to his works : 
he is studied wherever true study esista : eagerly studied 
even in France; uay, some considerable knowledge of his 
nature and spiritual importance seems already to prevail 

For ourselves, meanwhile, in giving all due weight to so 
eurious an exhibition of opinion, it is doubtless our part, 
at the same time, to beware that we do not give it too 
much. This universal sentiment of admiration ia wonder- 
tal, is interesting enough ; but it must not lead us astray. 
We English stand as yet without the sphere of it ; neilber 
will we plunge blindly in, bat enter considerately, or, if we 
see good, keep aloof from it altogether. ( Fame, we may 
understand, Is no sure test of merit, but only a pi'obability 
of such : it is an accident, not a property, of a man ; like 
light, it can ^ve little or nothing, but at moat may show 
what is given! oflen it ia but a false glare, dazzling the 
eyes of the vulgar, lending by casual extrinsic splendour 
the brightness and manifold glance of the diamond to peb- 
bles of no value. J A man is in all cases simply the man, of 
the same intrinsic worth and weakness, whether his worth 
and weakness lie hidden ih the depths Of has own eonseioua- 
ness, or be betrumpeted and heshouted from end to end of 
the habitable globe, "\Tbese are plain truths, which no one 
should lose sight of; though, whether in love or in anger, 

See 
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for praise or for condemnation, moat of us are too npt to 
foi^et tliem. But least of all can it become the critic to 
' follow a multitude to do evil,' even when that evil is ex- 
cess of admiration : on the contrary, it will behove him to 
lift up his voice, how feeble soever, how unheeded soever, 
against the common delusion ; from which, if he can save, 
or help to save, any mortal, his endeavours will have been 
repaid. 

With these things in some measure before us, we mnst 
remind our readers of another influence at work in this af- 
fair, and one acting, as we think, m the contrary direction. 
That pitiful enough desire for ' originality,' which lurks and 
acts in all minds, wiU rather, we imagine, lead the critic of 
Foreign Literature to adopt the negative than the affirma- 
tive with regard to Goethe. If a writer indeed feel lliat 
he is writing for England alone, invisibly and inaudibly to 
the rest of the Earth, the temptations may be pretty equally 
balanced; if he write for some small conclave, which he 
mistakenly thinks the representative of England, tiey may 
sway this way or that, as it chances. But writing in such 
isolated spirit is no longer possible. TrafHc, with its swift 
ships, is uniting all nations into one ; Europe at large is 
becoming more and more one public ; and in this public, 
the voices for Goethe, compared with those against him, are 
in the proportion, as we reckon them, both as to the num> 
ber and value, of perhaps a hundred to one. We take in, 
ilot Germany alone, but France and Italy ; not the Schle- 
gels and Schelliugs, but the Manzonis and De Staels. The 
bias of originality, therefore, may lie to the side of censure ; 
and whoever among us shall step forward, with such knowl- 
edge as our common critics have of Goethe, to enlighten the 
European public, by contradiction in this matter, displays a 
heroism, which, in estimatiDg his other merits, ought nowise 
to be forgotten. 

Our own view of the case coincides, we confess, in some 
degree with that of the majority. We reckon that Goethe's 
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fame has, to a considerable extent, been deserved ; that liis 
influence has been of high benefit to his own country ; nay 
more, that it pi-omises 1« be of benefit to us, and to all other 
nations. The essential grounds of this opinion, which to ex- 
plain minutely were a long, indeed boundless task, we may 
state without many words. We find, then, in Goethe, an 
Artist, in the high and antient meaning of that term ; in the 
meaning which it may have borne long ago among the mas- 
ters of Italian painting, and the fathers of Poetry in Eng- 
land ; we say that we tiate m the cieations of this man, 
belonging in every sense to oui own time, some touches of 
that old, divine spirit, which had long passed away from 
ftmong us, nay which, as has often been laboriously demon- 
strated, was not to return to this world any more. 

Or perhaps we come nearer our meaning, if we say that 
in Goethe we discover by fer the most striking instance, in 
our time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what Philoso- 
phy can call a Man, He is neither noble nor plebeian, nei- 
ther liberal nor servile, nor infidel nor devotee ; but the best 
excellence of aU these, joined in pure union ; ' a clear and 
universal Man.' iGoethe's poetry is no separate faculty, 
no menial handicmft ; but the voice of the whole harmoni- 
ous manhood; nay it is the very harmony, the living aiid 
life-giving harmony of that rich manhood which forms his 
poetry. AH good men may be called poets in act, or in 
word ; ail good poets are so in both. But Goethe be- 
sides appears to us as a person of that deep endowment, and 
gifted vision, of that experience also and sympathy in the 
ways of all men, which qualify him to stand forth, not only 
as tlie litei-ary ornament, but in many respects too as the 
Teacher and exemplar of his age. For, to say nothing of 
his natural gifts, he has cultivated himself and his art, he has 
studied how to live and to write, with a fidelity, an unwearied 
earnestness, of which there is no other living instanco ; of 
which, among British poets especially, Wordsworth alone 
offers any resemblance. And this in our view is the result : 
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To our minds, in these soft, melodious imaginations of hia, 
there is eiibodied the Wisdom which is proper to this time ; 
the Ijeautiful, the religious Wisdom, which may still, with 
something of its old impressiveness, speak to the whole soul ; 
still, in these hard, unbelieving utilitarian days, reveal to us 
glimpses of the Unseen but not unreal World, that so the 
Actual and the Ideal may again meet together, and clear 
Knowledge be again wedded to Religion, in the life and 
business of meu. 

Such is our conviction or persuasion with regard to the 
poetry of Goethe. Could we demonstrate this opinion to be 
true, could we even exhibit it with that degree of clearness 
.and consistency which it has attained in our own thoughts, 
Goethe were, on our pai'l, sufficiently recommended to the best 
attention of all thinking men. Bui, unhappily, it is not a 
subject susceptible of demonstration ; the merits and charac- 
teristics of a Poet are not to be set forth by logic ; but to be 
gathered by personal, and aa in this case it must be, by deep 
and careful inspeetion of his works. Nay Goethe's world is 
everyway so diffi^rent from ours; it costs us such effort, we 
have ao much to remember, and so much to forget, before we 
can transfer ourselves in any measure into his peculiar point 
of vision, that a right study of him, for an Englishman, even 
of ingenuous, open, inquisitive miijd, becomes unusually diffi- 
cult ; for a fixed, decided, contemptuous Englishman, next to 
impossible. To a reader of the first class, helps may be given, 
explanations will remove many a difBculty ; beauties that lay 
hidden may be made apparent; and directions, adapted to 
his actual position, will at length guide him into the proper 
track for such an inquiry. All this, however, must be a work 
of progression and detaiL To do our part in it, from time to 
time, must rank among the best duties of an English Foreign 
Keview, Meanwhile, our present endeavour limits itself 
within far narrower bounds. We cannot aim to make Goethe 
known, but only to prove that he is worthy of being known ; 
at most, to point out, as it were afar off, the path by which 
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some knowledge of him may be obtaineiJ. A slight glance 
at his general literary character and procedure, and one or 
two of his chief productions which throw light on these, 
must for the present suffice. 

A French diplomatic personage, eontemplatmg Goethe's 
physiognomy, is said lo have observed : Voild vn homme qui 
a eu heaucoup de chagrins. A truer version of the matter, 
Goethe himself seems to tliink. would have been : Here is a 
man who has straggled toughly ; who has es sick reckl sauer 
werdea lassen. Goelhe's life, whether as a writer and think- 
er, or as a living aetive man, has indeed been a life of effort, 
of earnest toilsome endeavour after all excellence. Accord- 
ingly, his intellectual progress, his spiritual and moial his- 
tory, as it may he gathered from his sncce=sive Works, fur- 
nishes, with us, no small portJon of the pleasure and profit 
we derive from perusing them. Participating deeply in all 
the influences of his age, he has from the flrst, at every new 
epoch, stood forth to elueidale the new circumstances of the 
time ; to offer the instruction, the solace, which that lime 
required. His literary life divides itself into two portions 
widely different in character ; the products of the first, once 
SO new and original, have long, either directly or through the 
thousand thousand imitations of them, been familiar to us ; 
with the products of the second, equally original, and in our 
day far more precious, we are yet little acquainted. These 
two classes of works stand curiously related with each other; 
at fir^t view, in strong contradiction, yet, in truth, connected 
together by the strictest sequence. For Goethe has not only 
suffered an"d mourned in bitter agony under the spiritual per- 
plexities of his time ; but he has alfo mastered these, he is 
above them, and has shown others how to rise above them. 
At one time, we found him in darkness, and now he is in 
light; he was once an Unbeliever, and now he is a Believer; 
and he believes, moreover, not by denying his unbelief, but 
by following it out ; not by stopping short, still less turning 
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bi 1 in hia mquirjt! but bj re olutely (jro^ccutiii' theta 
riiis It appeals to us is a caae uf aingulii inteie t, and 
rarely exenijliiied it at all elsewhere, m tfae&e om days 
How his this man to whom the world once offered nothing 
but blackDesB, denial and despaii atlamel to ttiat bettei vis- 
ion which now shows it to him, not tolerable onlj, but full of 
solemnity and loveliness P How has the belief of a Saint 
been united in this high and tiue miod with the clearness of 
a Sceptic ; the devout spirit of a Fenelon made to biend in 
soft harmony with the gaiety, the sarcasm, the shrewdness of 
a Voltaire ? 

Goethe's two earliest works are Giitz von Serlickinffen and 
the Sorrows of Werier. The boundless influence and pop- 
ularity they gained, both at home and abroad, is well known. 
It was they that established almost at once his literary iame 
in bis own country ; and even determined his subsequent 
private history, for Ihey brought him into contact with the 
Duke of "Weimar; in connexion with whom, the Poet, en- 
gaged in manifold duties, political as well as literary, has 
lived for fifty-four years, and still, in honourable retirement, 
continues to iive.^ Their effects ovei' Europe at large were 
not leas striking than in Germany. 

' It would be difBcult,' oliserves a writer on this BUbject, ' to name 
two hooka whicli have eKerciaed & deeper influence on tlte sul^e^uent 
literature of Europe, than these two performanceB of a. young author ; 
his fi^^^fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werter ap- 
peared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of tlie world, and to 
utter foe them the word which they had long been waiting to hear. 
As usually happens, too, this same word, once uttered, was soon 
abBudanlly repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chaunted through 
all notes of the gamut, till the sound of it had grown a weanness 
rather than a pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, view-hunting, love, 
firiendship, suicide, and desperation, became the staple of literary 
ware ; and tliough the epidemic, after a long course of years, sub- 

1 Since the above was written, that woi'thy Prince, — worthy, we hava 
understood, in all respects, exemplary in whatever oonoemed Literature 
and the ArM, — has been called suddenly away. He died on bis road from 
Periin, near Torgan, on the 21tli of June. 
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sided in GeriDaDj, it reappeared with various modiflcationg in other 
countriea, and every wliere abundant traces ot its good and bad efteuts 
are still to be disuemed. TJie fortune of Berlicliiiii/eH willi the Iron 
Hand, thougli less sudden, was by no means less exalted. In his own 
country, Goii, though he now stands solitary and cliildiess, ttecame 
the parent ofe.ii innumerable progeny of chivalry plays, feudal delin- 
eations, and poelico-Hntiquarian performances ; which, though long 
iigo deceased, made noise enough in Uieir day and generation : and 
with ourselves, his influence has been perhnps still more remarkable. 
, Sir Walter Scott's first literary enterprise was a translation of Gois 
von BeriicJtingen y and, if genius uould be communicated. like instruc- 
tion, we might call this work of Goethe's Ihe prime cause of Marmioa 
and (lie Lody of the Lake, with all that has followed from the same 
crealive hand. Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted on the right 
soil I Tor If not firmer and fkirer, it has grown to be taller and 
broader than any other tree ; and all the nations of the earth are still 
yearly gathering of its fruit, 

'But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little 
certainty and little profit. It may be sufficient to obsei've of Beiiidiin- 
gen and Werter, that they stand prominent among the causes, or, at 
the very least, among the signals of a great change in modern litera- 
ture. The former directed men's attention with a new force to the 
picturesque efiects of the Past; and the latter, for the first time, at- 
tempted the more accurate delineation of a class of feelings deeply 
important to modem minds, but for which our elder poetry offired 
no exponent, and perhaps could oflbr none, because they are feelings 
that arise &om Passion incapable of being converted into Action, and 
belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated and unhelieving as 
our own. This, notwithstanding the dash of falsehood which may 
exist in Werter Itself, and the boundless delirium of extravagance 
which it called fbrth in others. Is a high praise which cannot justly 
be denied it. The English reader ought also to miderstand that otir 
current version of Werter is mutilated and inaccurate ; it comes to us 
through the all-subduing medium of the French, siiorn of its caustic 
strength, with its melancholy rendered maudlin, its hero reduced 
from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the tearful wran- 
gling of a dyspeptic tailor.' • 

To the same dark wayward mood, which, in Werler, pours 
itself forth in bitter waihngs over human life ; and, in £er~ 
Uchingen, appears as a fond and sad looking back -into the 
Past, bfilong various other productions of Goethe's ; for er- 

1 trerraan Romance, vol iv. pp. 5-7. (Appeudis I. { Goetht, infm.) 
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ample, the Mitschtddiffen, and the first idea of Faust, which, 
however, was not realised in actual composition till a calmer 
period of his history. Of this early harsh and crude, yet 
fervid and genial period, Werter may stand here as the rep- 
resentative ; and, viewed in its external and internal rela- 
tion, will help to illustrate both the writer and the public he 
was writing for. 

At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, 
nay sated to nausea, as we have been with the docti'ines of 
Sentimentahty, to estimate the boundless interest which Wer- 
ter must have exdted when first given lo the world. It was 
ttien new in all senses ; it was wonderful, yet wished for, 
both in its own country and in every other. The Literature 
of Germany had as yet but partially awakened from its long 
torpor; deep learning, deep reflection, have at no time been 
wanting there ; but the creative spirit had for above a cen- 
tury been almost extinct. Of late, however, the Eamlers, 
Rabenei-s, Gellerts, had attained to no inconsiderable polish 
of style; Klopstock's Messias had called forth the admira- 
tion, and perhaps still more the pride, of the country, as jj 
piece of art ; a high enthusiasm was abroad ; Lessing had 
roused the minds of men to a deeper and truer interest in 
Literature, had even decidedly begun to introduce a heartier, 
wanner and more expressive style. The Germans were on 
the alert ; in expectation, or at least in full readiness for 
some far bolder impulse ; waiting for the Poet that might 
speak to them from the heart to the heart. It was in Goethe 
that such a Poet was to be given them. 

Nay the Literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied 
as they might seem, was in an equally expectant condition. 
Everywhere, as in Giermany, there was polish and languor, 
external glitter and internal vacuity ; it was not fire, but a 
picture of lire, at which no soul could he warmed. Litera- 
ture had sunk from its former vocation ; it no longer held the 
tairror up to Nature ; no longer reflected, in many-coloured 
expressive symbols, the actual passions, the hopes, sorrows, 
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joys of living men; but dwelt in a remote conventional 
world, in Gastles of Otfonio, in Epigoniads and Leonidases, 
among clear, metallic heroes, and white, high, stainless beau- 
ties, in whom the drapery and elocution were nowise the 
least important qualities. Men thought it right that the heart 
should swell into magnammity with Caractacus and Cato, 
and melt into sorrow with many an Eliza and Adelaide ; but 
the heart was in no haste either to swell or to melt. Some 
pulses of hejoical sentiment, a few Mwnatural tears might, 
with conscientious readers, be actually squeezed forth on 
such occasions ; but they eame only from the surface of the 
mind ; nay, had the conscientious man considered of the mat- 
ter, he would have found that they ought not to have come 
at all. Onr only English poet of the period was Goldsmith ; 
a pure, clear, genuine spirit, had he been of depth or strength 
sufficient: his Vicar of Wahejield remains the best of all 
modem Idyls ; but it is and was nothing more. And con- 
sider our leading writers ; consider the poetiy of Gray, and 
the prose of Johnson. The first a laborious mosaic, through 
the hard stiff lineaments of which little life or true grace 
could be expected to look r real feeling, and- all freedom of 
expressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, fo cold splendour ; for 
vigour we have a certain mouthing vehemence, too elegant 
indeed to be tumid; yet essentially foreign to the heart, and 
seen to extend no deeper than the mere voice and gestures. 
Wei-e it not for his Lelters, which are full of warm exuber- 
ant power, we might almost doubt whether Gray was a man 
of genius ; nay, was a living man at all, and not rather some 
thousand-times more cunningly devised poetical turning-loom, 
than that of Swift's Philosophers in Laputa. Johnson's 
prose is true, indeed, and sound, and full of practical sense : 
few men have seen more clearly into the motives, the inter- 
ests, the whole walk and conversation of the living biisy' 
world as it lay before him ; but farther than this busy, and,' 
to most of us, rather prosaic world; he seldom looked : his 
instruction is for men of business, and in regard to matters 
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of business alone. Prudence is the highest Virtue he cau 
inculcate ; and for that finer portion of our nature, that por- 
tion of it which belong? essentially to Literature strictly so 
called, where our highest feelings, our best joys and keenest 
sorrows, our Doubt, our Loye, our Religion reside, he has 
no word to utter; no remedy, no counsel to give us in our 
straits ; or at most, if, like poor Boswell, the patient is im- 
portunate, will answer; "My dear Sir, endeavour to clear 
your mind of Cant." 

The turn which Philosophical speculation had taken in the 
preceding age corresponded with this tendency, and enhanced 
its narcotic influences ; or was, indeed, properly speaking, the 
root they had sprung from. Locke, himself a clear, humble- 
minded, patient, reverent, nay religious man, had paved the 
way for banishing religbn from the world. Mind, by being 
modelled in men's imaginations into a Shape, a Visibility ; 
and reasoned of as if it had been some composite, divisible 
and reunitable substance, some finer chemical salt, or curious 
piece of logical joinery, — began to lose its immaterial, mys- 
terious, divine though invisible character : it was tacitly fig- 
ured as something that might, were our organs fine enough, 
Ije seen. Yet who had ever seen it ? Who could ever see 
it? Thus by degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, 
some faint Possibility ; and at last into a highly -probable. 
Nonentity. Following Locke's footsteps, the French had 
discovered that 'as the stomach secretes Chyle, so does the 
brain secrete Thought.' And what then was Religion, what 
■was Poetry, what was all high and heroic feeling ? Chiefly 
a delusion ; often a false and pernicious one. Poetry, in- 
deed, was still to be preserved ; because Poetiy was a use- 
ful thing : men needed amusement, and loved to amuse them- 
selves with Poetry ; the playhouse was a pretty lounge of 
an evening ; then there were so many precepts, satirical, di- 
dactic, so much more impressive for (he rhyme ; to say noth- 
ipg of your occasional verses, birthday odes, epithalacniums, 
epicediums, by which ' the dream of existence may be so 
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highly sweetened and embeili-hed.' pJay, does not Poetry, 
acting on the ima^nationa of men, excite them to daring 
purposes , sometimes, as in the case of Tyrtaeus, lo flght bei^ 
ter i in which wise may it not rank as a useful stimulant to 
man, along with Opium and Scotch Whisky,' the manufacture 
of which is allowed by law ? In Heaven's name, then, let 
Poetry be preserved. ^ 

With Religion, however, it fared somewhat worse. In the 
eyes of Voltaire and his disciples. Religion was a superfluity, 
indeed a nuisance. Here, it is true, his followers have since 
found that he went too far ; that Religion, being a great 
sanction to civil morality, is of u?e for keeping society in 
order, at least the lower classes, who have not the feeling of 
Honour in due force ; and therefore, as a considerable help 
to the Constable and Hangman, ought decidedly to be kept 
up. But such toleration is the fruit only of later days. In 
those times, there was no question but how to get rid of it, 
root and branch, the sooner the better. A gleam of zeal, 
nay we will call it, however basely alloyed, a glow of real 
enthusiasm and love of truth, may have animated the minds 
of these men, as they looked abroad on the pestilent jungle 
of Superstition, and hoped to clear the earth of it forever. 
This little glow, so alloyed, so contaminated with pride and 
other poor or bad admixtures, was the last which thinking 
men were to experience in Europe for a lime. . So is it 
always in regard (o Religious Belief, how degraded and de- 
feeed soever : the delight of the Destroyer and Denier is no 
pure delight, and must soon pass away, With bold, with 
skilful hand, Voltaire set his torch to the jungle : it blazed 
aloft to heaven ; and the flame exhilarated and comforted 
the incendiaries ; but, unhappily, such comfort could not con- 
tinue. Ere long this flame, with its cheerful light and heat, 
was gone: the jungle, it is true, had been consumed; but, 
with its entanglements, its shelter and its spots of verdure 
ako ; and (he black, chill, ashy swamp, left in its stead, 
seemed for a time a greater evil than the other. 
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III such a state of painful obstruction, extending itself 
eveiywhere over Europe, and already master of Geriaany, 
'lay the general mind, when Goethe first appeared in Litera- 
ture, Whatever belonged to tiie finer nature of man had 
withered under the Harmattan breath of Doubt, or passed 
away in the conflagration of open Infidelity ; and now, where 
the Tree of Life onee bloomed and brought fruit of goodliest 
savour, there was only barrenness and desolation. To such 
as eould find sufficient interest in the day-labour and day- 
wages of earthly existenee ; in the resources of the five bod- 
ily Senaes, and of Vanity, the only mental sense which yet 
flourished, which flourished indeed with gigantic vigour, mat- 
ters were still not so bad. Such men helped themselves foi-- 
ward, as they will generally do ; and found the world, if not 
ftn altogether proper sphere (for every man, disguise it as he 
may, has a soul in him), at least a tolerable enough place ; 
where, by one item and another, some comfort, or show of, 
comfort, might from time to time be got up, and these few 
years, especially since they were so few, be spent without 
much murmuring. But to men afflicted with the ' malady 
of Thought,' some devoutneas of temper was an inevitable 
heritage : to such the noisy forum of the world could appear 
but an empty, altogether insufficient concern ; and the whole 
scene of hfe had become hopeless enough. Unhappily, such 
feelings are yet by no means so infrequfent with ourselves, 
that we need stop here to depict them. That state of Un- 
belief from which the Germans do seem to be in some meas- 
ure delivered, still presses with incubus force on the greater 
part of Europe ; and nation after nation, each in its own 
rtay, feels that the first of all moral problems is how to cast 
it off, or how to rise above it. Governments naturally at- 
tempt the first expedient ; Philosophers, in general, the 
second. 

The poet, says Schiller, is a citizen not only of his coun- 
try, but of his time. Whatever occupies and interests men 
in general, will interest him still more. That nameless Un- 
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rest, the blind struggle of a soul in bondage, (hat high, sad, 
lonfpng Discontent, whicli waa agitatiDg every bosom, had 
driven GSoethe almost to despair. All felt it ; he alone could 
give it voice. And here lies the secret of his popularity ; in 
his deep, susceptive heart, he felt a thousand times more 
keenly what every one was feeling i with the creative gift 
which belonged to him as a poet, he bodied it forth into visi- 
ble shape, gaTe it a local habitation and a name ; and sb 
made himself the spokesman of his genemtion. " Werter ia 
but the cry of that dim, rooted pain, under which all thought- 
fnl men of a certain age were languishing; it paints the mis- 
ery, it passionately utters the complaint ; and heart and voice, 
all over Europe, londiy and at once respond to it. True, it 
prescribes no remedy ; for that was a far different, far harder 
enterprise, to which other years and a higher culture were 
required ; but even tbis ulterance of the pain, even this lit- 
tle, for the present. Is ardently grasped at, and with eager 
sympathy appropriated in every bosom. If Byron's life- 
weariness, his moody melancholy, and mad stormful indigr 
nation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite artless melody^ 
could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now that th§ 
whole matter is no longer nfw, — is indeed old. and trite, 7^ 
we may judge with what vehement acceptance this Werter 
must have been welcomed, coming as it did like a voice from 
unknown regions ; the first thrilling peal of that impassioned 
dirge, which, in country after country, men's ears have lis.^ 
tened to, till they were deaf to all else. For Werter infusing 
itself into the core and whole spirit of Literature, gave birth 
to a race of Sentimentalists, who have raged and wailed in 
every part of the world ; tiU better light dawned on them, 
or at worst, exhausted Nature laid herself to sleep, an4 U 
was discovered that lamenting was an unproductive labonrJ 
These funereal choristers, in Germany a loud, haggard, to^ 
mulluous, as well as tearful class, were named the Krc0-' 
vianner. or Power-men ; but have all long since, like sick 
children, cried themselves to rett. Byron was ( 
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What shapest thou here at the World? 'Tis shapaii long agoj 

The Mnkec shaped it, he thought it bast even co. 

Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest; 

Thy jonniey's hegun, thou must more and not rest} 

For sorrow and care cannot alter thy OHse, 

And cunning, not raging, will win thee the race. 

Meanwhile, of the philosophy which reigns in Werter, and 
which it has been our lot to hear so often repeated elsewhere, 
we may here produce a short specimen. The following pas- 
sage will serve our turn ; and he, if we mistake not, new to 
the mere English reader : 

' That the life of roan is but a dream, has come into many a head ; 
and with me, too, some feeling of thai sort is ever at work. When 
I look upon the limits within which man's powers of action and in- 
quii^ Are hemmed in ; when I see how all eSbrt issues simplj in 
procuring supply for wants, whieli again have no object but continu- 
ing' this poor existence of ours ; and then, that all eatistkction ou cer- 
tain points of inquiry is but a dreaming resignation, while you paint, 
with many^ioloured figures and gay prospects, the walls you sit im- 
prisoned by, — all this, Wilhelm, m^es me dumb. I retain to my 
owii heart, and find there such a world 1 Yet a world, too, more in 
forecast and dim desire, than in vision and living power. And tJien 
all swims before my mind's eye ; and so I smile, and again go dream- 
ing on as others do. 

' That children know not what they want, all conscientious tutors 
and education-philosophers have long been agreed ; but that Alll- 
grovm men, as well as cliildrcn, stagger to and fh> along this earth ; 
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lite tlieee, not knowing whence thty come or whittier they go ; aim- 
ing, just as little, alter true objects ; governed just as well by biscuit, 
cakee and birchrods ; thia ia what no one likes to believe ; and yet it 
seems to me, the fiiet is lying ander our very nose. 

' I will confess to thee, for I know what thou wooldst say to me on 
this point, that those are the happiest, who, like children, live from 
one day to the other, carrying their dolls about with them, to dress 
and undress ; gliding also, with the highest respect, before rtie draw- 
er where mamma bas locked the gingerbread j and, when they da . 
get the wished-for morsel, devouring it with puffbd-out cheeks, and 
crying. More I — These are the fortunate of the earth. Well is it 
likewioe with those who can label their rag-gathering employments, 
or perhaps their passions, with pompous titles, and represent them to 
mankind as gigantic undertakings for its welfare and salvation. 
Happy the man who can live in such wise ! But he who, in his 
humility, observes where all this issues, who sees how featly any 
small thriving citizen can trim his patch of garden into a Paradise, 
and with what unbroken heart even, the unhappy crawls along under 
his burden, and all are alike ardent to see the light of this sun but 
one minute longer ; — yes, he is silent, and he too forms his world out 
of himself, and he too is happy because he is a man. And then, hem- 
med-in as he is, he ever keeps in his heart the sweet feeling of free- 
dom, and that this dungeon — can be left when he likes.-' ^ 

What Goethe's ovro temper and habit of thotigbt must 
have been, while the materials of such a wort were forming 
themselves within hia heart, might be in some degree conjec- 
tured, and he has himself informed us. We quote the fol- 
lowing passage from his Dichtung und Wakrkeif. The writ- 
ing of Werter, it would seem, indicating so gloomy, almost 
desperate a state of mind in the author, was at the same time 
a symptom, indeed a cause, of hia now having got delivered 
from such melancholy. Far from recommending suicide to 
others, as Werter has often been accused of doing, it was the 
first proof that Gioethe himself had abandoned these 'hypo- 
chondriacal crotchets : ' the imaginary ' Sorrows ' had helped 
to free him from many real ones. 



1 Laden dea jmisen Werlitr. 
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pleasure in life is founded on the regular return of external things. 
The alternations of ^y and night, of the aeii^ona, of tite blossoms and 
tVuits, and whaterer else meets ua from epoch to, epoch with Ihe ofl^ 
and command of enjoyment, — these are the eesenCiat springs of 
earthly existence. The more open we are to such enjoyments, 
the happier we feel ourselves ; but, should the viciflsitude of these 
appearances come and go without olu' taking interest in it; should 
Buch benignant invitatjona address themaelves to us in raiu, then fbl- 
lows the gcealeat misery, the heaviest malady; one grows to view 
life as a sickening burden. . We have heard of the Englishman who 
hanged himself, to he no more troubled with dally putting off and on 
hia clothes. I knew an honest gardener, the overseer of some exten- 
siye pleasare-groonds, who once spleneticallj exclaimed ; Shall I see 
tllese clouds forever passing, then, iiom east to west t It is told of 
one of our most disdnguiahed men,' that he viewed with dissada^c- 
tJon the spring again growing green, and wished that, by way of 
change, it would for Once be red. These are specially the symptoms 
of life- weakness, which not seldom issues in suicide, and, at tliis time, 
among men of meditative, secluded character, was more frequent 
tlian might be auppoaed. 

' Nothing, however, will sooner induce this feeling of satiety than 
the return of love. The first love, it is aaid juatly, is the only one ; 
for in the second, and by the second, the highest significance of love 
is in fact lost. That idea of infinitude, of everlasting endurance, 
which supports and beara it aloft, is destroyed : it seems transient, 
like aU that returns. ********* 

'Farther, a young man soon comes to find, if not in himself, at 
least in others, that moral epocha have their course, as well as the 
seasons. The fiivour of the great, the protection of the powerful, 
the help of the active, the good-will of the many, the love of the few, 
all flnctuates up and down ; so thafwe cannot hold itfest, any more 
than we can hold sun, moon and stars. And yet these things are 
not mere natural events: such blessings flee away tWim us, by our 
own blame or that of others, by accident or destiny; but they do 
flee away, they fluctuate, and we are never sure of them. 

'But what most pdns the young man of sensibility is, the inces- 
sant return of our feulta : for how long is it before we learn, that, m 
cultivftting our virtues, we nourish our tkalts along with them 1 The 
former rest on the latter, as on their roots ; and these ramify Uiem- 

1 Leasing, we believe; but perhaps it was less the graenneas of spring 
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■elyea in secret aa etroDglj' and as wide, «e those others in the open 
light. Now, as we foe most part practise our virtues with fore- 
thought and wiil, but by our feiiJts are overtaken unexpectedly, the 
former seldom give us much joy, the latter are eontiiiHally ^ring us 
sorrow and distress. Indeed, here lies the subUest difBcolty in Self- 
knowledge, the difficulty which almost renders it impossible. But 
figure, in addition to al! tliis, tlie heat of youthful blood, an imagina- 
lioQ easily ftscinated and paralysed by individual objects ; fevther, 
the wavering commotions of tile day ; and you wiil find that an im- 
patient Blriving to free oneself from such a pressure was no unnatu- 
ral state. 

' However, these gloomy contemplations, which, if a man yield to 
them, will lead him to boundless lengths, could not have so decidedly 
developed themselves in our yonng German mmds, had not some 
outward cause excited and forwarded us in this sorrowM employ- 
ment. Such a cause existed fl>r us in the Literature, especially tiie 
Poetical Literature, of England, the great qualides of which are 
accompanied by a certain earnest melancholy, which It imparts to 
every one that occupies himself with it. 

* » * * * 

' In such an element, with such an environment of cu^iumstances, 
with studies and tastes of this sort ; iiarassed by unaaUsfled desires, 
eslernaily nowhere called forth to important action ; with the sole 
prospect of dra^ng on a Janguid, spiritleBa, mere civic litfe, — we 
liad recurred, in our disconsolate pride, to the thought that life, when 
it no longer suited one, might be cast aside at pleasure; and had 
helped ourselves hereby, stinledly enough, over the crosses and 
tediums of the time. These sentiments were so universal, that Wer- 
la, on this very account, could produce the greatest effect ; striking- 
in everywhere with the dominant humour, and representing the in- 
terior of a sickly youthful heart, in a visible and palpable shape. 
How aeeurateiy the English have known thJa sorrow, might be seen 
from these few significant lines, written before the appearance of 
Werler: 

To griefs congenial prone. 

More wontida thim natiu^ gsve he knew, 

While misery's form his fiuicy drew 

In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own.l 

' Self-murder is an occurrence in men's affhirs which, how much 
soever it may have already been discussed and commented upon, ex- 
cites an interest in every mortal ; and, at eveiy new eta, must be dis- 

I So in the original. 
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cussed again. Montesquieu confers on hie heroes and great men tlie 
nglit of putting themselves to deatli when they see good; observing, 
l^at it muat stand at Ihe wiU of every one to conclude the Fifth Act 
M hia Tragedy whenever fie thinks best Here, however, our busi- 
ngs lies not with persons who, in activity, have led an importMit 
m, who have spent their days for some mighty empire, or for the 
cause of freedom ; and whom one may forbear to censure when 
seeing the high idea] purpose which had inspired them vanish from 
the earth, they meditate pursaing it to that other undiscovered coun- 



r business here is with 



persons to whom, properly from 



i?-ftnt of actjviiy, and in tlie peaeetUliest condition imaginable, li.c 
h&B nevertheless, by their exorbitant requisitions on themselves 
become a burden. As I myself was in this predicament, and know 
best wiiftt pain I suffered in it, what efforts it cost me to escape fi-om 
It, I shall not hide the speculations I, from time to time, considerately 
prosecuted, as to the various modes of death one hsd to choose from. 
' It IS something so unnatural for a roan to break loose from him- 
self, not only to hart, but to annihilate himself, that he for the most 
part catches at means of a mechanical sort for putting his purpose in 
eseeudon. When Ajax fells on his sword, it is the weight of his 
body tlittt performs this service fbr him. When the warrior adjures 
his armour-bearer to slay him, rather than that he come into the 
hands of the enemy, this is likewise an external force which he se- 
cures for himself; only a moral instead of a physical one. Women 
seek in the water a cooling for their desperation ; and the highly 
mechanical means of pistol -shooting insures a quick act with tho 
smaUest effiirt. Hanging is a deatli one mentions unwillingly, be- 
cause it is an ignoble one. In England it may liappen more readily 
than elsewhere, because from youth upwards you there see that pun- 
ishment frequent without being specially ignominious. By poison, 
by opening of veins, men aim but at parting slowly from life ; and 
the most refined, the speediest, Ihe most painless death, by means of 
an asp, was worthy of a Queen, who had spent her life in pomp and 
luxurious pleasure. All tliese, however, are external helps j are ene- 
mies, with which a man, that he may liglit against himself, makes 
league. 

' When I considered these various methods, and farther, looked 
abroad over history, I couid find among aJl suicides no one that had 
gone about this deed with sue* greatness and freedom of spirit as the 
Emperor Otho. This man, beaten indeed as a general, yet nowise 
reduced to extremities, determines, for the good of the Empire, which 
»lready in some measure belonged to him, and for the saving of so 
many thousands, to leave the world. Willi his friends he passes a 
gay festive night, and next morning it is found that with his own 
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Iiand he lias pluoi^el a si arp dagger into hie heart. This sole act 
eetmeii to me worthy ot mitat on and 1 convinced myself that 
whoever could not proceed h re n as OHio had done, was not entitled 
,to resolve on renouncing life. Bj this conviction, I saved myaeil 
fram the purpose, or indeed more properly speaking, trom the whim, 
of suicide, which in those ^r peaceful limes had ineinnated itself 
Into flie mind of indolent youth. Among a considerable collection 
of arms, I possessed a costly, well-ground dagger. This I iud down 
nightly beside my bed; and before extinguishing the light, I tried 
whether I conid succeed iu sending the sharp point an inch or two 
deep into my breast. But as I truly never could succeed, I at last 
took to laughing at mysolf; threw away all these hypochondriacal 
crotchets, and determined to live. To do this with cheerfiilneis, 
however, I required to have some poetical task given me, wherein 
all that I had felt, thought or dreamed on this weighty business 
might be spoken forth. With such view, I endeavoured to collect 
the elements which for a year or two had been floating about in me ; 
I represented to myself the circumstances which had most oppressed 
and afflicted me : but nothing of all this would take form ; there was 
wanting an incident, a tkhle, in which I might embody it, 

' All at once I hear tidings of Jerusalem's death ; and directly fhl- 
lowing the general rumour, came the most precise and circumstan- 
tial description of the business ; and in this instant the plan of Werter 
was invented : the whole shot together from all sides, and became a 
solid mass ; as the water in the vessel, which already stood on the 
point of freezing, is by the slightest motion changed at once into firm 
ice.'i 

A. wide wid evei^way most important interval divides 

Werier, with its sceptical philosophy and ' hypochondriacal 
crotchets,' from Goethe's next Novel, Wilhelm MeiBter's Ap- 
prenlieeskip, published some twenty years afterwards. This 
work belongs, in all senses, to the second and sounder period 
of Groethe'a life, and may indeed serve as the fullest, if per- 
haps not the purest, impress of it; being written >vith due 
foretliouglit, at various times, during a period of no less than 
ten years. Considered as a piece of Art, there were much 
to be said on Meister; all which, however, lies beyond our 
present purpose. We are here looting at ibe work chiefly 
as a document for the writer's history ; and in this point of 

I Dkhtaag und W/Arheii, b. iii. s. 200-213. 
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view, it certainly seems, as contrasted with it^ more popular 
precursor, to Jeserve our best attention : for the problem 
which had been stated in Werler, with despair of its solu- 
tion, is here solved. The lofty enthusiasm, which, wandering 
wildly over the universe, found no resting-place, has here 
reached its appointed home ; and lives in harmony with what 
long appeared to threaten it with annihilation. Anarchy has 
now become Peace ; the once gloomy and perturbed spirit 
is now serene, cheerfully vigorous, and rich in good fruits. 
Neither, which is most important of all, has this Peace been 
attained by a surrender to Necessity, or any compact with 
Delusion ; a seeming blessing, such as yeai-s and dispiritment 
will of themselves bring to most men,- and which is indeed no 
blessing, since even continued battle is belter than desti'uc- 
tiott or captivity ; and peace of this sort is like that of Gal- 
gacus's Romans, who 'called it peace when they had made 
a desert.' Here the ardent high-aspiring youth has grown 
into the calmest man, yet with increase and not loss of ardour, 
and with aspirations higher as well as clearer. For he has 
conquered his unbelief; (he Ideal has been built on the Ac- 
tual ; no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions of 
dreams, but rests in light, on tJie firm ground of human inter- 
est and business, as in its true scene, on its true basis. 

It is wonderful to see with what softness the scepticism of 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing polished 
manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly enthusi- 
asm of the Harper, the gay animal vivacity of Philina, the 
mystic, ethereal, ahnost spiritual nature of Mignon, are 
blended together in this work ; how justice is done to each, 
how each lives freely in his proper element, in his proper 
■form; and how, as Wilhelm himself, the mild-hearted, all- 
hoping,, all-believing Wilheim, struggles forward towards his 
world of Art through these curiously complected influences, 
all this unites itself into a multifarious, yet so harmonious 
Whole ; as info a clear poetic mirror, where man's life Mid 
business in (his age, his passions and purposes, the highest 
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equally with the lowest, are imaged back to us in beautiful 
significance. Poetry and Prose are no longer at variance ; 
for Ibe poet's eyes are opened : he sees the changes of many- 
coloured existence, and sees the loveliness and deep purport 
which lies hidden under the very meanest of (hem ; bidden 
to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet's ; because the ' open 
secret' is no longer a secret to hira, and he knows tbat the 
Universe is full, of goodness ; that whatever has being has 
beauty. 

Apart from its literary merits or demerits, such is the tem- 
per of mind we trace in Goethe's Meister, and, more or less 
expressly exbtbited, in all his later works. We reckon it a 
rai-e phenomenon, this temper ; and worthy, in our times, if it 
do exist, of best study from all inquiring men. How has 
snch a temper been attained in this so lofty and impetuous 
mind, once loo, dark, desolate and full of doubt, more than 
any other? How may we, each of us in his several sphei-e, 
attain it, or strengthen it, for ourselves ? These are ques- 
tions, this last is a question, in which no one is unconcerned. 
To answer these questions, to begin the answer of them, 
would lead us very far beyond our present limits. It is not, 
as we believe, without long, sedulous study, without learning 
much and unlearning much, that, for any man, the answer of 
such questions is even to be hoped. Meanwhile, as regards 
Goethe, there is one feature of the business which, to us, 
throws considerable light oh his moral persuasions, and will 
not, in mvestigating the seci-et of them, be overlooked. We 
allude to the spirit in which he cultivates his Art ; the noble, 
disinterested, almost religious love with which he looks on 
Art in general, and strives towai-ds it as towards the sure, 
highest, nay only good. We extract one passage from Wih 
helm Meister: it may pass for a piece of fine deelamation, but 
not m that light do we offer it here. Strange, unaccountable 
as^ the thing may seem, we have actually evidence before 6ur 
mind that Goetlie believes in such doctrines, nay has in some 
sort lived.and endeavoured to direct his conduct by them. 
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'"Look at men," continueB "Willielm, "how tliey struggle after 
happiness and satisfaction I Their wishes, tlieir toil, their i^old, are 
ever hunting restlessly ; and after what ? After that which the Poet 
has receis fr m g ' m 

feeling ol ee m th arm nj 

things tha m g log 

■ '"Wha k ps ni m oo d CO 

tion ?Iti8ha camk d tr 

Conceptiot m iV m m g 

that the w m g re uir d 

produces on the heart the efiect which theu longing fbr it at a dis 
tanee led them ta anticipate. Now fate has esalted the Poet abore 
all this, as if he were a god. He views tJie conflicting tumult of the 
passions ; sees &milies and kingdoms raging in aimless commotion ; 
sees those perplexed enigmas of misuodststanding, which oflen a 
single syllable would explain, occasioning convulsions nnutterablj 
baleful. He has a fellow-feeling of the mournful and the joyfli} in 
tlie tate of all mortals. When the man of the world is devoting hia 
days to wasting melancholy fbr some deep disappointment ; or, in the 
ebullience of joy, ia going out to meet his happy destiny, t!ie lightiy- 
moved and ail-conceiving spirit of the Poet steps forth, like the sun 
from night to day, and with soft Iransitjon tunes his harp to joy or 
woe. From his heart, its native soil, springs tiie lair flower of Wis- 
dom ; and if others while waking dream, and are pained with fan- 
tastic delusions Irom their every sense, he passes the dreatn of life 
like one awake, and the strangest event is to him nothing, save a 
part of the past and of the future. And thus the Foet ia a teacher, 
a prophet, a friend of gods and men. How I Thou wouldat Iiave 
him descend from his height Jo some paltry occupation ? He who is 
fesliioned, lik» a bird, to hover round the world, to nestle on the lofty 
sulnmits, to feed on flowers and fruits, exchanging gaily one hough 
for another, he ought also to work at the plough like an o:x ; like a 
dog to train himself to the harness and draught ; or periiaps, Ued up 
in a chfun, to guard a farm-yard by his barking 1 " 

' Werner, it laay well be supposed, had listened witJi the greatest 
surprise. "All true," he rejoined, "if men were but made like 
birds ; and, though they neither span nor veaved, could spend peace- 
ful days in perpetual enjoyment : if, at the approach of winter, they 
cobW 9s easily betake themselves to distant regions ; could reth^ 
be&we scarcity, and fortify themselves against frost." 

' "Poets have lived so," exclaimed Wilhelm, "in times when true 
nobleness was better reverenced; and so should they ever live. 
Sufficiently provided fbr within, they had need of littie from with- 
out i the gift of imparting lofty emotions, and glorious in^ges to 
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men, in melocIieB and words that charmeil the ear, and fixed them- 
selves inseparably on whatever they might touch, of old enraptured 
the world, and served tlie gifted as a, rich inheritance. At the courts 
of kings, at the tables of tlie great, onder the windows of the ftir, 
the sound of them was heard, white tlie ear and the soul were shut 
for all beside ; and men folt, as we do when delight comes over us, 
and we pause with rapture if, among the dingles wo are crossing, 
the voice of the nightingale starts out, touobing and strong. They 
found a home in every habitation of the world, and the lowliness of 
their condition but exalted them tlie more. The hero listened to 
their songs, and the Conqueror of the Earth did reverence to a Poet ; 
for he felt that, without poets, his own wild and vast existence would 
pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten forever. The lover 
wished that he conid feet his longings and joys so variedly and so 
harmoniously as the Poet's inspired lips had skill to show them 
forth I and even the rich man could not of himself discern such cost 
lincss in his idol grandeurs, as when they were presented to him 
shining in the splendour of the Poet's spirit, sensible Xo all worth, 
and ennobling all. May, if thou wilt have it who but the Pnel wis 
it that first formed Gods for ns , that exalted us to them ind hrought 
them down to us V ' i 

For ■» man of Goethe'a taient lo write many inch pieces 
of rhetoric, setting foi th the dignity of poets a"<l t^eii innite 
independence on external ciriumftancet-, coulJ be no very 
hard task a«coidmgly, w<> find such aentiments again and 
again expres'ted, sometimes with stil! more giacefulnes't, still 
clearer emphasi- m his various wntings But lo adopt these 
tentimenta into his sober piactical persuasion , in any meas- 
ure to feel and believe that such was still, and must alwa)s 
be, the high vocation of the poet , on this ground ot univer- 
sal humanity, of ancient and now almost forgotten nobleness, 
to take his stand, even in these trivial, jeering, withered, un- 
believing days ; and through all their complex, dispiriting, 
mean, yet tumultuous influences, to 'make his light shine 
before men,' that it might beautify even our ' rag-gatheting 
age ' wilh some beams of that niild, divine splendour, which 
had long left u**, the very possibility of wtiich was denied : 
heartily and m earnest to meditate all this, was 

1 ITitte!™ Metsier'a ApprenticeaMp, hook li chap 
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proceeding; to bring it into practice, especially in aucli a life 
as his has been, was among the highest and hardest enterprises 
wtkidi any mau whatever could engage in. We reckon this a 
greater novelty, than all the novelties which as a mere writer 
he ever put forth, whether for, praise or censure. We have 
taken it upon us to say that if such is, m any sense, the state 
of the case with regard to Goethe, he deserves not mere ap- 
proval aa a pleasing poet and sweet singer ; but deep, grateful 
study, observance, imitation, as a Moralist and Fhilosopher. 
If there he any probabiU^ that such is the state of the case, 
we cannot but reckon it a matter well worthy of being in- 
quired Jnto. And it is for this only that we are here plead- 
ing and arguing. 

On the literary merit and meaniog of WilAelm Meister we 
have already said that we must not enter at present. The 
book has been translated inio English : it underwent the 
usual judgment from our Reviews and Magazines ; was to 
some a stone of stumbling, to others foolishness, to most an 
object of wonder. On the whole, it passed smoothly through 
the critical Assaying-house ; for the Assayers have Christian 
dispositions, and very little time ; so Meister was ranked, 
without umbrage, among the legal coin of the Minerva 
Press ; and allowed to circulate aa copper currency among 
the rest. That in so quick a process, a German Friedrich 
ffw might not slip through wanoticed among new and equally 
brilliant British brass Farthings, there is no warranting. 
For our critics can now criticise impromptu, which, though 
fer the readiest, is nowise the surest plan. Meister is the 
mature product of the first genius of our times ; and must, 
one would think, be difFevent, in various respects, from the 
immature products of geniuses who are far from the first, 
and whose works spring from the brain in as many weeks aa 
Goethe's cost him years. 

Nevertheless, we quarrel with no man's verdict ; for Time, 
which tries all things, will try this also, and bring to light the 
truth, holh as regards criticism and thing criticised ; or sink 
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both into final darkness, which likewise will be the truth as 
regards them. But there ia one censure which we must 
advert to for a moment, so singular does it seem to. as. 
Meisler, it appears, is a ' vulgar ' work ; no ' gentleman,' we 
hear in certain circles, could have written it ; few real gen- 
tlemen, it is insinuated, can like lo read it; no real lady,, 
unless possessed of considerable courage, should profess hav- 
ing read it at all. Of Goethe's ' gentiUty ' we shall leave all. 
men to speak that have any, even the faintest knowledge of 
him ; and with regard to the gentility of his readers, state 
only the following fact. Moat of us have heard of the late 
Queen of Prussia, and know whether or not she was genteel 
enough, and of real ladyhood : nay, if we must prove every- 
thing, her character can be read in the Life of Napoleon, by 
Sir Walter ScotI, who passes for a judge of those matters. 
And yet this is what we find written in the Kunst und 
AUerlhum for 1824 :» 
' Books too have their past happiness, whicli no chance can take 

Werm 
Werid 

Der kenHl euck «khi, ihr kimmSfcheH JfiScifc.' 
' These heart-broken linei a higMf noble-minded, venerated Queen 
repeated in the cruellest exile, wlien cast forth hi boundless misery. 
She made herself ^miliar with the Book in which these words, with 
many other painful experiences, are communicated, and drew from it 
a melancholy consolation. This InQuence, stretching of itself into 
boundless time, what is there that can obliterate ? ' 

Here are strange diversitTes of taste ; ' national discrepan- 
des ' enough, had we time to investigate them ! Neverthe- 
less, wishing each party to retain hb own special persuasions,, 
ao far as they are honest, and adapted to his intellectual 

s Who nevar ats hia bread hi sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hoars 
Weeping and watching for the morrow. 
He knows yon not, ye nnaeen Powers. 

Withebn Meister, book ii. chap. 13. 
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position, national or indi'vidual, we cannot but believe that 
there is an inward and essential Truth in Art ; a Truth far 
deeper than the dictates of mere Mode, and which, could we 
pierce through these dictates, would be true for all nations 
and all men. To anive at this Truth, distant from eveiy 
one at first, approachahle by most, attainable bj some smaU 
number, is the end and aim of all real study of Poetry. 
For such a purpose, among others, the comparison of Eng- 
lish with foreign judgment, on works that will hear judging, 
forms no unprofitable help. Some day, we may translate 
Friedrich Schlegel's Essay on Meister, by way of contrail 
to our English animadversions on that subject. Scblegel's 
praise, whatever ours might do, rises sufficiently high : neither 
does he seem, during twenty years, to have repented of what 
he said ; for we observe in the edition of his works, at 
present publishing, he repeats the whole C%aracler, and even 
a{)pends to it, in a separate sketch, some new assurances and 
elucidations. 

It may deserve to be mentioned here that Meister, at its 
first appeai-ance in Germany, was received very much as it 
has been in England. Goethe's known character, indeed, 
precluded indifference there ; but otherwise it was much the 
same. The whole guild of criticism was thrown into per- 
plexity, into sorrow ; everywhere was dissatisfaction open or 
concealed. Official duty impelling them to speak, some said 
one thing, some another ; all felt in secret that Ihey knew 
not what to say. Till the appearance of Schlegel's Ghar- 
ader, no word, that we have seen^ of the smallest chance to 
be decisive, or indeed to last beyond the day, had been ut- 
tfered regarding it. Some regretted that the fire of Werter 
was so wonderfully abated ; whisperings there might be about 
' fewness,' ' heavine.ss ; ' some spake forth boldly in behalf of 
suffering ' virtue.' Novalis was not among the speakers, but 
he censured the work in secret, and this for a reason which 
to ns will seem the strangest ; for its being, as we should say, 
a Benthamite work I Many are the bitter aphorisms we 
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find, among his Fragmenta, directed against Mmter for its 
prosaic, meciianica!, economical, coldhearted, altogether Utili- 
tarian character. We English again call Goethe a mystic ; 
so difficult is it to please all parties I But the good, deep, 
noble Novalis made the fairest amends ; for notwithstanding 
all this, Tieck. tells us, if we remember rightly, he contin- 
ually returned to Meisler, and could not but peruse and 
reperuae it. 

On a somewhat different ground proceeded quite another 
sort of assault from one Pustkucher of Quedlinburg. Herr 
Pustku^lier felt afflicted, it would seem, at the want of Pa- 
triotism and Religion too manifest in Meister ; &ad deter- 
mined to take what vengeance he could. By way of sequel 
to the Apprentieeghip, Goethe had announced his Wilhelm 
Meuters Wcmdetjahre^ as in a state of preparation ; but the 
book still lingered : whereupon, in the interim, forth comes 
this Pustkucher with a Pseudo- Wemderjahre of his own ; sat- 
irising, according to ability, the spirit and principles of the 
A^reniiceship. We have seen an epigram on Pustkucher 
and his Wanderjahre, attributed, with what justice we know 
not, to Goethe himself; whether it is his or not, it is written 
in his name ; and seems to express accurately enough for 
such a purpose the relation between the parties, — in lan- 
guage which we had rather not translate : 

Wis, denn ton QMeHtnhurg (aa 

Eitt neiier Wanderer trabea t 

Mat dock die Watlfiich seine Lam, 

1 ' Wandetjairt denotes the period whieh e. German artisan is, bj law 
'or usage, obliged to pass in travelling, to perfect himself in lie onift, 
'after the CDnctusion of his Lehrjakre (Apprenticeship), and before his 
' Maetersbip can 'begin. In many guilds this custom Is sa old as their ex- 
'isteiice, end continues still to be indispensable: it is said to have origE- 
' nated in the frequent joumsys of the German Emperors to Italy, and the 
' consequent improvement observed in such workmen among their meniala 
'as had attended them thither. Most of the guilds are what is called 
' geacheniten, that is, preaenti-ag, having presents to give to needy wander- 
' itig brothers.' 
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-So much for Pustkuclier, and ihe resL The true Wander- 
jahre has at length appeared : the first, volame has betn 
before the world since 1821. This Fragment, for it still 
continues such, is in our view one of the most perfect pieces 
of composition that Goethe has ever produced. We ha^e 
heard something of his being at present engaged in ex- 
tending or completing it : what the whole may in his hands 
become, we are anxious to see ; but the Wanderjakre, even 
in its actual state, can hardly be called unfinished, a.4 a piece 
of writing; It coheres so beautifully within itself; aud yet 
we see not whence the wondrous landscape came, or whilher 
it is stretching ; but it hangs before us as a fairy region, 
tiiding its borders on this side in light sunny elouda, fading 
away on that into the infinite azure : already, we might 
almost say, it gives us the notion of a completid fragment, 
or the state in which a fragment, not meaol for completion, 
might be left. 

But apart from its environment, and considei-ed merely in 
itself, this Wa/ndmjahre seems to us a most estimable work. 
There is, in truth, a singular gracefulness in it) a high, 
melodious Wisdom ; so light is it, yet so earnest ; so calm, 
so gay, yet so strong and deep : for the purest spirit of all 
Art rests over it and breathes through it ; ' mild Wisdom is 
wedded in living union to Harmony divine j' the Thought of 
the Sage is melted, we might say, and incorporated in the 
liquid music of the Poet. 'It is called a Romance,' observes 
the English Translator ; ' but it treats not of romance char- 
' acters or subjects ; it has less relation to Fielding's Tom 
'Jones, than to Spenser's Faery Queen.' We Iiave cot for- 
gotten what is due to Spenser ; yet, perhaps, beside his im- 
mortal allegory this Wandeijakre may, in fact, not unfairly 
be named ; and with this advantage, that it is an allegory 
not of the Seventeenth century, but of the Nineteenth ; a 
picfure full of expressiveness, of what men are striving for, 
aiid ought to strive for, in these actual days. ' The scene,' 
we are further told, ' is not laid on this firm earth ; but in a 
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'feir Utopia of Ail and Science and free Activity; the 
' figures, light and aeriform, come unlocked for, and melt 
'away abruptly, like the pageaots of Prospero, in his En- 
' chanted Island.' "We venture to add, that, like Prospero'a 
Island, this too is drawn from the inward depths, the purest 
sphere of poetic inspiration ; ever,"aa we read it, the images 
of old Italian Art flit before us ; the gay tints of Titian ; 
the quaint grace of Domenichiiio j sometimes the clear yet 
unfathomable depth of Rafaelle ; and whatever else we have 
known or dreamed of in that rich old genial World. 

As it is Goethe's moral sentiments, and culture as a man, 
that we have made our chief object in this survey, we would 
fein give some adequate specimen of the Wanderfahre, where, 
as appears to us, Ibese are to be traced in their last degree 
of clearness and completeness. But to do this, to find a 
specimen that should be adequate, were difficult, or rather 
impossible. How shall we divide what is in itself one and 
indivisible? How shall the fraction of a complex pictnre 
give us any idea of the so beautiful whole ? Nevertheless, 
we shall refer our readers to the Tenth and Eleventh Chap- 
ters of tbe Wanderjdkre ; where, in poetic and symbolic 
style, they will find a sketeh of the nature, objects and pres- 
ent ground of Eeligioua Belief, which, if they have ever re- 
flected duly on that matter, will hardly fail to interest them. 
They will find these chapters, if we mistake not, worthy of 
deep consideration ; for this is the merit of Gioethe ; his 
maxims will bear study ; nay they require it, and improve 
by it more and more. They come from the depths of his 
mind, and are not in their place till they have reached tbe 
depths of ours. The wisest man, we believe, may see in them 
a rejiex of his own wisdom : but to him who is still learning, 
they become as seeds of knowledge ; they take root in the 
mind, and ramify, as we meditate tbem, into a whole garden 
of thought. The sketch we mentioned is far too long for 
being extracted here : however, we give some scattered por- 
tions of it, which the reader will accept with fair nDowance. 
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OB the ground ; the eldest stood with a frank and spirited air, — their 
arms stretched down, they turned their heads to the right, and 
fonned themselves into a line; whereaa the others kept separate, 
each where he chanced to he. 

■ ' The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as seyeral chil- 
dren, in their Tarloua modes, were standing fbrth to be inspected by 
-the Overseer, Wilheim asked the meaning of these gestures; but 
Felix stnick-in and cried g^ly ; " What posture am I to take then ? " 
"Without doubt," said the Overseer, "the first posture: the arms 
ever the breast, the face earnest and Cheerful towards the sky," 

.Felix obeyed, but soon criea : " This is not much to my taste ; I see 
nothing up there ; does it last long t But yes I " exclaimed he joy- 
fullyi "yonder area pdr of felcons flying from the west to the east: 
that is a good sign tool" — "As thou takest it, as thou behavest," 
said the other: "Now mingle among thera as they mingle." He 

-gave a signal, and the children left their postures, and again betook 

-.tfiem to work or sport as before.' 

Wilheim a second time ' asks the meaning of these ges- 
tdres ; ' but the Overseer is not at liberty to throw much 
"JS^ht oa the matter ; mentions only that they are symbolical, 
*^6*i8e mere grimaces, but have a moral purport, which per- 
"'fiaps (he Chief, or the Three may farther explain to him.' 
The children themselves, it would seem, only know it in 
part; ' secrecy having many advantages ; for when you tell 
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' a man at once aad straightforward the purpose of any ob 
'ject, he fancies there is nothing in it.' By and by, however. 
having left Felix hy the way, and parted with the Overseer, 
Wilhelm arrives at the ahode of the Three ' who preside over 
sacred things,' and from whom farther satisfaction is to be 
looked for. 

■ Wilhelm hR^ now readied the gttte of a wooded vale, surrounded 
with high walla : on a certain aign, the little door opened, and a, man 
of earnest, irapoaing look received our Traveller. Tlie latter found 
himself in a large beantifully umbrageous space, decked with the 
richest foliage, shaded witli trees and bushes of aU sorts ; whiie 
stately walls and magniflcent tiuildings were discerned only in 
glimpses through this thick natural boscage. A Iriendly reception 
from the Three, who by and by appeared, at laat turned into a gen- 
eral conversation, the substance of which we now present in an ab- 
tireviated shape. 

' " Since you entrust your son to us," said they, " it is tajr that we 
admit you to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is external 
you have seen much that does not bear its meaning on its front. 
What part of this do you wisJi to have explained?" 

'"Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have noticed; the 
import of which I wonld gladly learn : with you, doubtlesa, tlie ex- 
terior has a reference to the interior, and inversely ; let me know 
what this reference is." 

'"Weil-formed healthy children," replied the Three, "bring much 
into the world along with them ; Nature has given to each whatever 
he requirea for time and duration ; to unfold tills is our duty ; otlen it 
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teachers, SBperiors. Then comes tlie second ; Beverence for what is 
trader ns. Those hands folded orer the back, and as it were tied 
tageQier; that down-turned smiling look, announce that we are to 
regard the earth with allention and cheerfulness ; fcam the THmnly 
of the earth we are nourished ; the earth affords unutterable joys ; 
but disproportionate sorrows she also brings us. Should one of our 
children do himself external hurt, hlamably or blamelessi)' ; should 
others hurt him accidentally or purposelj ; should dead involnnlM'y 
matter do him hurt ; then let him well consider it ; for such dangers 
will attend him all his days. But from this posture we delay not to 
free our pupil, the instant we become convinced that the instruction 
connected with it has produced sufScient inSuence on him. Then, 
on the contrary, we hid him gather courage, and, turning to his com- 
rades, range himself along vith them. Now, at litst, he stands forth, 
frank and bold; not selfishly isolated ; only in eomhinaOon with hia 
equals does he front the world. Farther we have notliing to 
add." 

'"I see a glimpse of it I " said Wilhelm. "Are not the mass of 
men so marred and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the 
element of evil-wishing and evil-speaking? Whoever gives himself 
to this, soon comes to be indifferent towards God, contemptuous 
towards the world, spiteful towards his equals; and the true, genuine, 
indispensable sentiment of self-estimation corrupts into self-conceit 
and presumption. Allow me, however," conlinued he, "to state 
one difficulty. Tou say that reverence is not natural to mac : now 
has not the reverence or fear of rude people for violent convulsions 
of nature, or other inexplicable mysteriously foreboding occurrences, 
been heretofore regarded as the germ out of which a higher fe«ling, 
a purer sentiment, was by degrees to be developed f " 

'"Nature is indeed adequate to fear," replied they, "but to rever- 
ence not adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerftil being; 
the strong seeks to conquer it, the weak to avoid it; botli endeavour 
to get quit of it, and feel themselves happy when for a short season 
they hav» put it aside, and their nature has in some degree restored 
itself to freedom and independence. The natural man repeats this 
operation miUiona of limes in the course of his life ; from fear he 
Btrnggles to freedom ; from freedom he is driven back to fear, and so 
makes no advancement. To ffear is easy, but grievous ; to reverence 
is difficult, but satisfactory. Man does not wilhngly submit himself 
to reverence, or rather he never so siibmits himself; it is a higher 
sense which must be communicated to his nature ; which only in 
some favoured individuals unfolds itself spontaneously, who on this 
account too have of old been looked upon as Saints and Gods. Here 
lies the worth, here lies the business of all true Keh^ous, whereof 
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there are likewise only three, accarding to the ohjpcla towards wliiuh 
they direct <rar deTotion," 

'The men paused; Wilhelm reflected for a lime In silence; but 
feeling in himself no pretension to unfold these strange words, he re- 
quested the Sages to proceed with their exposition. They imme- 
diately complied. "Mo EeSigion that grounds itself on feflr." said 
they, "is regarded among us. With the reverence to which a man 
should give dominion in his mind, he can, in paying honour, teep 
his own honour; he is not disunited with himself as in the former 
case. The Religion which depends on Ecverence for what is Abo»e 
us, we denominate the Ethnic ; it is the ReUgion of the Nations, aud 
the first happy deliverance from a degrading fear ; all Heathen re- 
ligions, as we Call them, are of this sort, whatsoever names they may 
hear. The Second Religion, which founds itself on Reverence for 
what is Around us, we denominate the Philosophical; for the Phi- 
losopher stations himself in the middle, and must draw down to him 
all that is higher, aud up to him all that is lower, and only in this 
medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Ilere as he sur- 
veys with clear eight his relation to his equals, and therefore (o the 
whole human race, his relation likewise to all otlier earthly circum- 
Gtances and arrangements necessary or accidcnta!, he alone, in a 
cosmic sense, lives in Truth. But now we have to speak of the 
Third Religion, grounded on Reverence for what is Under us; this 
we name flie Christian ; as in the Christian Religion such a temper 
is the most dielinctly manifested : it is a last step to which man- 
kind were fitted and destined to attain- But what a task was it, not 
only to be patient with the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, wo ap- 
peaUng to a higher birthplace ; but also to recognise humility and 
poverty, moeltery and despite, disgrace and wreldiedness, sufli;ring 
and death, to recognise these things as divine ; nay, even on sin and 
crime to look not as hindrances, but to honour and love them as 
furtherances, of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces 
in all ngeB : hut the trace is not the goal ; and this being now at^ 
tained, the human species cannot retrograde; and we may say that 
the Christian Rehgion, having once appeared, cannot again vanish; 
having once assumed its divine shape, can be subject to no dissolu- 

' " To which of these Religions do you specially adhere t " in- 
quired Wilhelm. 

' " To all the three," replied they, " for in their union they pro- 
duce what may properly he called the true Religion. Out of those 
three Reverences springs the highest Reverence, Reverence for One- 
self, and these again nnfold themselves from this ; so that man at- 
tains the highest elevation of which he is capable, that of being 
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justified in reckoning himself the Beat that God and Nature have 
produced ; nay, of being able lo continue on this lofty eminence, 
witliout being again by self-conceit and presumption 'drawn down 
from it into the vulgar level." ' 

The Three undertake to admit him inio the interior of 
their Sanctuary ; whither, accordingly, he, ' at the hand of 
the Eldest,' proceeda on the morrow. Sorry are we that we 
cannot follow them into the 'octagonal hall,' so full of paints 
jngs, and the ' gallery open on one side, and stretching round 
'a spacious, gay, flowery garden.' It is a beautiful figurative 
represeafation, by pictures and symbols of Art, of the First 
and the Second Religions, the Ethnic and the Philosophical ; 
for the former of which the pictures have been composed 
from the Old Testament ; for the latter fi-om the New. We 
can only make room for some small portions. 

'"1 observe," said Wilhelm, " you have done the Israelites the 
honour to select their history as the groundwork of this delineation, 
or rather you have made it the leading object there." 

' " As you see," replied Uie E'deet ; " for you will remark, that on 
tlie socles and A-iezes we have introduced auotheF series of transaC' 
tions and occurrences, not so much of a synchronistic as of a sym- 
phronietic kind ; since, among all nations, we discover recoils of a 
similar import, and grounded on the same j^ts. Thus you perceive 
here, while, in the main field of the picture, Abraham receives a 
visit frooi hia gods, in the form of fiiir youths, Apollo among tiie 
herdsmen of Admetus is painted above on the frieze. From which 
we may learn, that the gods, when they appear ta men, are com- 
monly unrecognised of them." 

'The ftiends walked on. Wilhelm, for the most part, met with 
well-known objects ; but they were here eshibited in a livelier, more 
expressive manner, than he had been nsed to see them. On some 
few matters he requested explanation, and at last could not help 
returning to his former question : " Why the Israelitish history had 

been chosen in preference to all others '! " 

' The Eldest answered : " Among all Heathen religions, for such 
also is the Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages ; of 
which I shall mention only a few. At the Ethnic judgment-seat; 
at the judgment-seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether 
this is the best, the most excellent nation ; but whether it lasts, 
whether it has continued. The Israelitish people never was good for 
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much, Rs its own leaders, jnJgee, rulers, prophets, have a thoustuiil 
timea repruachfullj' declared ; it possesses tew virtues, and moat of 
the tkulls ofotlier nations : bnt in cohesion, stedfastness, valour. Mid 
when all this would not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no 
match. It is the most perseverant nadon in the world ; it is, it vas 
and it will be, to gloriiy the name of Jehovah through «1] agee. We 
have Bct it up, therefore, as the pattern figure ; as tlie main figure, 
to whiuh the others only serve as a frame." 

ra m to d aputo with you," said Wilhelni, "since 

h tr to part. Open to me, therefore, the other 

tag p rather of its history, of its religion." 

O ag said the other, "ja its excellent collets 

B k These stand so happily combined together, 

leeling of a whole 

e enough to satisfy ; frag-* 

barbarous enough to rouse ; tender 

how many other contradicting merits 

t not tins one Book, be pmised 7" 



' Thus wandering on. they had now reached the gloomy and per- 
plexed periods of the History, the destmotion of the City and the 
Temple, the murder, exile, slaveiy of whole masses of thia stifP 
necked people. Its subsequent fbrtones were delineated in a cun- 
ning-allegorical way ; a real historical deUneatton of them would 
have lain without the limits of true Art. 

' At this point, the gallery ahruptly terminated in a closed door, 
and Wilhelm was anrprised to see himself already at the end. '.' In 
your hislflrical series," said he, "I find a chasm. You have de- 
Btroj'ed the Temple of Jeraealem, and dispersed the people ; yet you 
have not introduced the divine Man who taught there shortly before ; 
to whom, shortly before, they would give no oar." 

' " To have done this, as you require it, would have been an error. 
The life of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no con- 
nexion with the general history of the world in his time. It was a 
private life: hia teaching was a teaching for individuats. What &(s 
publicly befelten vast maasea of people, and the minor parts which 
compose them, belongs to the general History of the World, to the 
general Religion of the World; the Religion we have named the 
rirst. What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the Second 
Beligion, the Philosophical : such a Keli^on was it that Christ 
taught and practised, so long as he went about on EariJi. For 
tills reason, the external here closes, and I now open to you the 
internal." 
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'A door went back, and they entered a similar gallery; where 
Wilhelm goon recognised a corresponding series of Pictures from 
tlie New Testament. They seemed a.a if by another hand than the 
first: all was softer; forms, movemente, acoompanimente, light and 
colouring.' 

Info this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about 
' Miracles aud Parables,' the characteristic of the Philosoph- 
ical Religion, we cannot enter for the present, yet must ^ve 
one hurried glance. Wilhelm expresses some surprise that 
these delineations terminate "with the Supper, with the 
scene where the Master and his Disciples pari." He in- 
quires for the remaining portion of the history. 

'"In all sorts of instruction," said the Eldest, "in all sorta of 
comraunioation, we are fond of separating whatever it la possible to 
separate ; for by thia means alone can the nodon of importance and 
peculiar significance arise in the young mind. Actual experience of 
itaeif mingles and mixes all things together: here, accordingly, we 
bare entirely disjoined that sublime Man's life thim its termination. 
In life, he appears as a true Philosopher, — let not the expression 
stagger yoQ, —as a Wise Man in the Mgheat sense. He stands firm 
to his point ; he goes on his way infleadbly, and Vhilo he exalts the 
lower to himself, while he makes the ignorant, the poor, the sick, 
partaters of his wisdom, of his riches, of his strength, he, on the 
other hand, in nowise conceala his divine origin ; he darea to equal 
himself witli God, nay to declare that he himself is God. In this 
manner he is wont, from youth upwards, to astound his familiar 
ftiends i of these he gains a part to his own cause ; irritates tlie rest 
against him ; and showa to all men, who are aiming at a certain 
elevation in doctrine and life, what they have to look for from the 
world. And thus, for the noble portion of mankind, his walk and 
converaation are even more instructive and profitable than his death : 
for to those trials every one is called, to this trial but a few. Now, 
omitting all that results fium this consideration, do but look at the 
touching scene of the Last Supper. Here the Wise Man, aa it ever 
is, leaves those that are his own, utterly orphaned behind Mm ; and 
while he is careful for the Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, 
by whom he and the Better are to be destroyed," ' 

This aeema tons to have 'a deep, still meaning;' and the 
longer and- closer we examine it, the more it pleases us. 
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Wilhelm ia Dot admitted into the shrine of the Third Ite- 
li^on, the ChrialJan, or that of which Christ's sufferings and 
death were tie symbol, as his walk and conversation had 
been the sj-mbol of the Second, or Pliilosophical Religion. 
" That last ReligioQ," it is said, — 

' " That last Religion, which arises from the Reverence of what is 
Beneath us ; that veneration of the conlradictiirj, the haled, the 
avoided, we give to each of our pupile, in Boiall portions, by waj of 
outfit, along with him into the world, merely that he may know 
where more is to he had. sliould such a want spring up within him. 
I invite you to return liither at the end of a year, to attend our gen- 
eral Peslival, and see how far your son ia advanced : then shall you 
be admitted into the Sanctuary of Sorrow." 

' " Permit me one question," said Wilhelm : " as you have set up 
the life of this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you 
likewise selected his saff^rings, his death, as a model of exalted 

' " Undoubtedly we have," replied the Eldest. " Of this we make 
no secret ; but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because 
WB reverence them eo highly. We hold it a damnable sudaoity to 
being forth that torturing Cross, and the Holy One who suffers on it, 
or to espose them to the light of the Sun, which hid its face when a 
reckless world forced such a sight on it ; to taie these mysterious 
secrets, in which tlie divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and play with 
them, fondle them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend 
of all Eolemniljes appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the 
presentsufflce — * * * The rest we must still owe you for a twelve- 
month. The instruction, which in the interim we give the children, 
no stranger is allowed to witness : then, however, come to us, and 
you will hear what our hest Speakers think it serviceable to make 
public on those matters." ' 

Could we hope that, in its present disjointed state, thig 
emblematic sketch would rise before the minds of our read- 
ers, in any measure as it stood before the mind of the 
writer ; that, in considering it, they might seize only an out- 
line of those many meanings which, at less or greater depth, 
lie hidden under it, we should anticipate their thanks for 
having, a tirst or a second time, brought it before them. As 
it is, believing that, to open-minded truth-seeking men, the 
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deliberate words of an open-minded truth-seeking man can 
in no case be wholly uniDteUigible, nor the words of sucb a 
man as Goethe indifferent, we have transcribed it for their 
perusal If we induce them to turn to the original, and 
stady this in its completeness, with so much else that envi- 
rons it, and bears on it, they will thank us still more. To 
our own judgment at least, there is a fine and pure signifi- 
cance in this whole delineation : such phrases even as 'the 
Sanctuary of Sorrow,' ' the divine depth of Sorrow,' have 
of themselves a pathetic wisdom for us ; as indeed a tone 
of devoutness, of calm, mild, priest-like dignity pervades the 
whole. In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the writings 
of coitivated men, any opinion whatever bearing any mark 
of sincerity on such a subject as this : yet it is and continues 
the highest subject, and they that are highest are most fit 
for studying it, and helping others to study it. 

Goethe's Wanderjahre was published in his seventy-second 
year; Werfer in his twenty-fifth: thus in passing between 
these two works, and over Meisters Lehrjahre, which stands 
nearly midway, we have glanced over a space of almost 
fifty years, including within them, of course, whatever was 
most important in his public or private history. By means 
of these quotations, so diverse in their tone, we meant to 
make it visible that a great change had taken place in the 
moral disposition of the man ; a change from mward impris- 
onment, doubt and discontent, into freedom, belief and clear 
activilj : such a change as, in our opinion, must take place, 
more or less consciously, in every character that, especially 
in these times, attains to spiritual manhood ; and in charac- 
ters possessing any though tfulness and sensibility, will seldom 
take place without a too painful consciousness, without bitter 
conflicts, in which the chai-acter itself is too often maimed 
and impoverished, and which end too often not in victory, 
but in defeat, or fatal compromise with the enemy. Too 
often, we may well say ; for thoijgh many gird on the har- 
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ness, few bear it warrior-lilce ; still fewer put it off wilh 
triumph. Among our own poets, Byron was almost the only 
man we saw faithfuUy and manfully struggling, to the end, 
in this cause ; and he died while the victory was still doubt- 
ful, or at best, only beginning to be gained. We have 
already stated our opiaion, that Goethe's success in this 
matter has been moi-e complete than that of any other man 
in his age ; nay that, in the strictest sense, he may almost 
be called the only one that has so succeeded. On this 
ground, were it on no other, we have ventured to say, that 
his spiritual history and procedure must deserve attention ; 
that his opinions, his creationa, his mode of thought, his 
whole picture of the world as it dwells within him, must to 
his contemporaries be an inquiry of no common interest ; of 
an interest altogether peculiar, and not in this degree ex- 
ampled in existing literature. These things can be but 
imperfectiy stated here, and must be left, not in a state of 
demonstration, but at the utmost, of loose fluctuating proba- 
bility ; nevertheless, if inquired into, they wUl be found to 
have a precise enough meaning, and, as we believe, a highly 
important one. 

For the rest, what sort of mind it is that has passed 
through this change, that has gained this victory ; how rich 
and high a mind ; how learned by study in all that is wisest, 
by esperience in all that is most complex, the brightest as 
well as the blackest, in man's existence ; gifted with what 
insight, with what grace and power of utterance, we shall 
not for the present attempt discussing. All these the reader 
will learn, who studies his writings with such attention as 
they merit : and by no other means. Of Goethe's dramatic, 
lyrical, didactic poems, in their thousandfold expressiveness, 
for they are full of expressiveness, we can here say nothirjg. 
But in every department of Literature, of Art ancient and 
modem, in many provinces of Science, we shall often meet 
him ; and hope to have other occasions of estimating what, 
in these respects, we and all men owe him. 
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Two circumstances, meanwhile, we have remarlied, which 
to us (hrow light on the nature of his original faculty for 
Poetry, and go fiiv to convince us of the Mastery he has 
attained in that art : these we may here state briefly, for the 
judgment of such as already know his writings, or the help 
of such as are beginning to know them. The first is, hia 
singularly emblematic intellect ; hta perpetual never-failing 
tendency to transform into shape, into life, the opinion, the 
feeling (hat may dwell in him ; which, in its widest sense, 
we reckon to be essentially the grand problem of the Poet. 
We do not mean mere metaphor and rhetorical trope : these 
are but the exterior concern, often but the scaffolding of the 
edifice, which is to be built up (within our thoughts) by 
means of them. In allusions, in similitudes, though no one 
known to us is happier, many are more copious than Goethe. 
But we find this faculty of his in the rery essence of his 
intellect ; and trace it alike in the quiet cunning epigram, 
the allegory, the quaint device, reminding us of some 
Quarles or Bunyan ; and in the FausU, the Tassos, the Mi- 
gnons, which in their pure and genuine personality, may 
almost remind us of the Artels and Hamlets of Shakspeare. 
Everything has form, everything has visual existence ; the 
poet's imagination bodies forth the forms of things unseen, 
his pen turns them to shape. This, as a natui'al endowment, 
exists in Goethe, we conceive, to a very high degree. 

The other characteristic of his mind, which proves to us 
his acquired masteiy in art, as this shows us the extent of 
his original capacity for i(, is his wonderful variety, nay uni- 
versality ; his' entire freedom from JMannerism, We read 
Goethe for years, before we come to see wherein the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of his understanding, of his dispi^ition, 
even of his way of writing, consists. It seems quite a sim- 
ple ' style that of his ; remarkable chiefly for its calmness, 
its perspicuity, in short its commonness ; and yet it h the 
most uncommon of all styles: we feel as if every one might 
imitate it, and yet it is inimitable. As hard is it to discover 
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in bis writings, — though tiieie also, as in every m n wnl 
ings, the character of the nntei must he recorded — what 
sort of spiritual construction he h^s whit are hs temper, 
his affections, his individual speciahlies For all lives 
freely within him Phihna and Clarchen Mephiotopheles 
and Mignon, are alilte indifferent ot alike dear to him he 
is of no sect or caste he ^eema not this man oi that man, 
but a man. "We reckon this to be the eharacfeustic of a 
Master in Art of any sort and true especially of ill gieat 
Poets. How true is it of Shak peaie and Homer! Who 
knows, or can figure what the Man Shakspeare was by the 
first, by the twentieth perusal of his woiks? He is a Voiie 
coming to us from the Land of Melody : his old bnck dwell- 
iag-place, in the mere earthly burgh of Stratford-on-Avon, 
offers us the most inexplicable enigma. And what is Homer 
in the Mias ? He is the wiTNEaa ; he has seen, aad he 
reveals it; we hear and believe, but do uot behold him. 
Now compare, with these two Poets, any other two ; not of 
equal genius, for there are none such, but of equal sincerity, 
who wrote a& earnestly,, and from the heart, like them. 
Take, for instance, Jean Paul and Lord Byron. The good 
Eichter begins to shows himself, in his broad, massive, 
kindly, quaint significance, before we have read many pages 
of even his slightest work ; and to the last he paints himself 
much better than his subject. Byron may also be said to 
have painted nothing else than himself, be his subject what 
it might. Yet as a test for the culture of a Poet, in his 
poetical capaeity, for his pretensions to mastery and comr 
pleteness in his art, we cannot but reckon this among the 
surest. Tried by this, there is no living writer that ap- 
proaches within many degrees of Goethe. 
/ Thus, it would seem, we consider Goethe to be a richly 
educated Poet, no less than a richly educated Man ; a 
master both of Humanity and of Poetry ; one to whom 
Experience lias given true wisdom, and the ' Melodies Eter- 
nal ' a perfect utterance for his wisdom. Of the particular 
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f) ni whi h tl hunnnify flii'- wisdom his as umed of hia 
op motw chivacter pel omlity — fur theie with wlalp^er 
difficulty arp and must be decij-heiable in his wiiting-t — 
we hid much to siy but this also we ma%t cicehne In the 
present state of matters to speak adequately would he a 
tSfk too hard for us and one in which our readers could 
affi>id littL help my m which many of them might take 
httle intPieot Meaiiwhde we have found a br f (.uiaoiy 
ketch on th s subject aheily written an out language some 
parts of !( by waj of preparation we shall here transcnbe 
If 13 wiitten hy a proffisel admirer of Goethe nay as 
might alniist ^eem by a grateful learner whom he had 
taught whom he had helped to lead out of spiitual obstnic 
tion inlo peace and hght Making due allowince for all 
thi'i there 15 little m the piper that we object to 

' In Goethe'a mind,' observes he, ' the first aspect that strikes us is 
its eatniness, then its beauty ; a deeper inepeclion rereals to us its 
vastness and unmeasured etrenglh. This man rules, and is not ruled. 
I'he stern and dery energies of a most passionate soul Ke silent in 
the centre of his being ; a trembling sensibility has been inured to 
stand, 'witliout flinching or murmur, the sharpest trials. Nothing 
outward, nothing inward, shall agitate or control him. The bright- 
est and most capricious fancy, the most percing and inquisitive in- 
tellect, the wildest and deepest imagination; the highest thrills of 
joy, the bitterest pangs of sorrow : all these are hia, he is not theirs. 
While he moves every heart tl'ora its stedEistness his own is flrin 
th OS 
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nay j but the wise are wise I)eciLiise thoy think no price too higli for 
it. Goetbe's inward home has 1)een reared by slow and laborioua 
eSbrts ; but it stands on no hollow or deceitful basis : for his peace 
is not from blindness, but tVom clonr vision ; not trom uucertmn hope 
of alteration, but from sure iDsig;ht into what cannot alt«r. His 
world Beems once to have been desolate and balel^il as that of the 
darkest sceptic ; but he has covered it anew with beauty and solem- 
nity, derived from deeper sources, over which Doubt can have no 
sway. He has inquired fearlessly, and fearlessly searched out and 
denied the False ; but he has not forgotten what is equally essential 
and infinitely harder, to search out and admit the True. His heari^ 
ia still full of warmth, though his head is clear and cold ; the world 
for him Is still flill of grandeur, though he clothes it with no Ailse 
colours ; Ms fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence and love, 
though their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To recon- 
cile these contradictions is the task of all good men, each for him- 
self, in hia Own way and manner ; a task which, in our age, is en- 
compassed with difficulties peculiar to the time; and which Goethe 
seems to have accomplished with a success that few can rival. A 
mind so in unity with itself, even though it were a poor and small 
one, would arrest our attention, and win some kind regard &om us ; 
but when this mind ranks among the strongest and most compli- 
cated of the species, it becomes a sight full of interest, a study fiiU 
of deep instruction. 

' Such a mind as Goethe's is tlie thiit not only of a royal endow- 
ment by nature, but also of a culture proportJonale to her bounty. 
Id Goethe's original form of spirit we discern the highest gifts of 
manhood, without any deficiency of the lower ; be has an eye and a 
heart equally fbr the sublime, the common, and the ridiculous ; the 
elements at once of a poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture we 
have often spoken already ; and it deserves again to be held up to 
praise and imitation. This, as he himself unostentatJouBly con- 
fesses, has been the soul of all his conduct, the great enterprise of 
his lile; and few that understand him will be apt to deny tliat he 
has prospered. As a writer, his resources have been accumulated 
from nearly all the provinces of human intellect and activity ; and 
he has trained himself to use these complicated instruments with a 
light expertnees which we might have admired in the professor of a 
solitary department. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnestness 
are the characteristics of his works ; the matter of them flows along 
in chaste abundance, in the softest combination ; and their style is 
referred to by native critics as tlie highest specimen of the German 
tongue. 
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' But Goethe's culture as a writer ii perhaps leas remarkable than 
hw culture as a man. He has learned not in head only, but also in 
heart ; not from Art and Literature, but also by action and passion, 
in the rugged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand 
characteristic of hia writings, we should not eay knowledge, but wis- 
dom. A mind that has seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to us 
of what it has tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give us 
notice of dark and toilsome experiences, of business done In th<> 
great deep of the spirit; a jnaiim, trivial to the careless eye, will 
rise with light and solution over long perplexed periods of our own 
history. U is thus that heart speaks to heart, that the life of one 
man hecoraes a possession to all. Here is a mind of the moat subtle 
and tumultuous elements ; but it is governed in peaceful diligence, 
and itB impetuous and ethereal &GuIties' work softly tt^ether for 
good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher ; for he 
loves and ha£ practised as a man the wisdom which, as a poet, he 
inculcates. Composure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe 
over all liia character. There is no whining over human woes : it is 
understood that we must simply all strive to alleviate or remove 
them. There is no noisy battling for opinions; but a persevering 
effort to make Truth lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand ave- 
nues, l« the hearts of all men. Of liis personal mannera we can 
easily believe the universal report, as often given in the way of cen- 
sure as of praiae, that he is a man of consummate breeding and the 
stateliest presence ; for an air of polished tolerance, of courtly, we 
might almost say, m^estic repose and serene humanity, is visible 
throughout his works. In no Une of tliem does he speak with as- 
perity of any man; scarcely ever even of a thing. He knows the 
good, and loves it ; he knows the had and hateflil, and r^ects it ; but 
in neither case with violence : his love is calm and active ; his rejec- 
tion is implied, rather than prononnced; meek and gentle, though 
we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. The noblest 
and the haaeat he not only seems to comprehend, but to personate 
and body forth in their most secret lineaments : hence actions and 
opinions appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances which 
extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they ori^nated and 
ace entertdncd. This also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and per- 
haps of every great dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian ; to 
all he deals with equity and mercy ; because he knows all, and his 
heart ia wide enough for all. In his mind the world is a whole ; he 
figures it as Providence governs it; and to him itis not strange that 
the sun should be caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the 
rain 1o fall on the just and the unjust.' 
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ill. Except in the correEponiiing variety of their pursuila ftnB 
knowledge, in which, perhaps, it doea Voltture wrong, the two can- 
not be coBipared. Goethe is all, or tlie beat of all, that Voltiiire 
was, and he is mach that Toltmre did not dream of. To say noth- 
ing of his dignified and truthful character aa a man, he belongs, as a 
thinker and a writer, to a 1^ liigher class than this enfimt gM da 
monde gn'il gata. He is not a queetianer and a despiser, but a teacher 
and a reverencer ; not a destroyer, but a builder-up ; not a wit only, 
but a wise man. Of him Monteat[uieu could not hare mi3, with 
even epigramniatjc truth; // a phis que personne Veapnt que tout U 
numdf a, Voltaire is the deoa-est of all past an^ present men ; but a 
great man is something more, and thia he surely was not.' 

Whether this epigram, which we have seen in some Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, really belongs to Montesquieu, we know 
not; bat it does seem to us not wholly inapplicable to Vol- 
taire, and at all events, highly expressive of an important 
distinctioni among men of talent generally. In fact, the pop- 
ular man, and the man of true, at least of great originality, 
are seldom one and the same ; we suspect that, till after a 
long struggle on the part of the latter, they are never so. 
Reasons are obvious enough. Tiie popular man stands on 
our own level, or a hmrsbreadth higher ; he shows us a trutlj 
which we can see without slufting our present intellectual 
position. This is a. highly convenient arrangement. The 
original man, again, stands above us ; he wishes to wrench us 
from our old fisturea, and elevate us to a higher and clearer 
level : but to quit our old fixtures, especially if we have sat in 
them with moderate comfort for some score or two of years, 
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is no such easy business ; accordingly we demur, we resisl, 
we even give battle ; we still suspect that he is above us, but 
try to persuade ourselves (Laziness and Vanity earnestly 
assenting) that he is below. For ia it not the very essence 
of such a man that he be new ? And who will warrant us 
that, at the same time, he shall only be an intensation and 
continualion of the old, which, iu general, is what we long and 
look for ? No one can warrant us. And, granting him to be 
a man of real genius, real depth, and that speaks not till 
after earnest meditation, what sort of a philosophy were his, 
could we estimate the length, breadth and thickness of it at a 
single glance ? And when did Criticism give two glances? 
Criticism, therefore, opens on such a man its greater and 
its lesser batteries, on every side: he has no security but 
to go on disregarding it ; and ' in the end,' says Goethe, 
.' Criticism itself comes to relish that method.' But now let 
a speaker of the other class come forward ; one of those men 
that 'have more than any one, the opinion which all men 
have!' No sooner does he speak, than all and sundry of us 
feel as itvfe had been wishing to speak that very thing, as if 
we ourselves might have spoken it; and forthwith resounds 
from the united universe a celebration of that surprising feat 
What clearness, brilliancy, justness, penetration ! "Who can 
doubt that this man is right, when so many thousand votes 
are ready to back him? Doubtless, he is right; doubtless, 
he is a clever man ; and his praise will long be in all the 
Magazines. 

Clever men are good, but they are not the best. ' The in- 
' stmction they can give us is like baked bread, savoury and 
'satisfying for a single day;' but, unhappily, 'flour cannot 
' be sown, and aeed-com ought not to be ground.' We pro- 
ceed with our Critic in his contrast of Goethe with Voltaire. 

' As poets,' continueB he, ' the two live not m the same hemi- 
sphere, not in the etane -world. Of Voltaire's poetry, it were blind- 
nees to deny the polished, intellectual vigour, tJie logical symmetry, 
the flashes that from time to time give it the colour, if not the 
warmth, of fire ; hut it is in a fkr other sense than this that Goethe Is 
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a poet ; in a eense of which the Frencli literature has neyer afforded 
any example. We may venture to say of him, that his province ia 
high and peculiar ; higher than any poet but himgelf, fi)r several gen- 
erationa, has bo far succeeded in, perhaps even has etedfaatly al^ 
tempted. In reading QoeChe's poetry, it perpetually stiikes us that we 
are reading the poetry of our own day and generation. No demands 
are made on our credulity ; the light, the scieace, the aeeptidsm of 
our age, is not hid from ue. He does not deal in antii^uated mythol- 
ogies, pr ring clianges On traditionary poetic forms ] there are no su- 
pernal, no infernal influences, — for Faasl is an apparent, rather than 
a real exception ; but there is tlie barren prose of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the vulgar life which we are allleading, and it starts into strange 
beauty in his hands, and we pause in delighted wonder to behold the 
flowerage of poesy blooming in that parched and ru^ed soil. This 
is the end of his Mignons and Harpers, of his Hermanns and Meielfrs. 
Poetry, as he views it, exists not in time or place, but in the spirit of 
man ; and Art with Nature is now to pedorm for the poet what 
Nature alone performed of old The divuuties and demons, the 
witches, spectres and lairies, ace vanished tVora the world, never 
again to be recalled : but the Imagination, which created these, still 
lives, and will ferever live, in man's soul , and can again pout its 
wizard light over the Universe, and summon forth enchantments m 
lovely or impressive, and which its sister fiiculliea will not contradict. 
To say that Goethe has accomplished all this, would be to say that 
his genius is greater than was ever given to any man: for if it was a, 
high and glorious mind, or rather series of minds, that peopled the 
first ages with their peculiar forms of poetry, it must be a series of 
minds much higher and more glorious that shall so people the pres- 
ent. The angels and demons that can lay prostrate our hearts in the 
nineteentli century, must be nf another and more cunning foshion 
that) those who subdued us in the ninth. To have attempted, ta have 
begun this enterprise, may be accounted the greatest praise. That 
Goethe ever meditated it, in the form here set forth, we have no di- 
rect evidence : but, indeed, slicli is the end and aim of high poetry at 
all times and seasons ; tor the flction of tlie poet is not felsehood, but 
the purest truth ; and, if he would lead captive our whole being, not 
rest satisfied with a part of it, he must address us on interests that 
ari, not that were ours ; and in a, dialect which finds a response, and 
uot a contradiction, within our bosoms.' ' 

Here, Lowever, we must terminate our pilferinga, or open 
robberies, and bring these straggling lucubrations to a clostt. 

' German Eomanoe, vol. iv. pp. lT-35. (Appendix Lj Godha infta.) 
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In the extracts we have given, in the remarks made on them 
and on the subject of (iem, we are aware that we have held 
the attitude of admirers and pleaders ; neither is it unknown 
to us that the critic is, in virtue of his office, a judge, and 
not an advocate ; sits there, not to do favour, but to dispense 
justice, which in most cases will involve blame as well as 
praise. But we are firm,believers in the maxim that, for all 
right judgment of any man or thing, it is useful, nay es- 
sential, to see his good qualities before pronouncing on his 
bad. This maxim is so clear to ouraelves, that, in respect tn 
poetry at least, we almost think we could make if clear to 
other men. In the first place, at all events, it is a much 
shallower and more ignoble occupation to detect faults than 
to discover beauties. The ' critic fiy,' if it do bat alight 
on any plinth or single cornice of a brave stately building, 
shall be able to declare, with its half-inch vision, that here is 
a speck, and there an ineqnality ! that, in fact, this and 
the other individual stone are nowise as they should be ; for 
aU this the 'critic fly' will be sufficient: but to take in 
the fair relations of the Whole, to see the building as one 
object, to estimate its purpose, the adjustment of its parts, 
and their harmonious cooperation towards that puipose, will 
require lie eye and the mind of a Vitruvius, or a Palla- 
dio. But Ikrther, the feults of a poem, or other piece of 
art, as we view them 'it first, 'ill by no means continue 
unalteied when we view them .iflei due and final investi- 
gation Let us consider what we me-in by a fault. By the 
word fault we designate something that displeases us, that 
contradicts u" But here the question might arise : Who are 
we? This fault disjl aaes contradicts ws; so far is clear; 
and had we had / and im/ plea ure and confirmation, been 
the chief end ol the poet then doubtless he has failed in that 
end, and his fault remain's a fault irremediably, and without 
defence But who shall say whether such really was his 
object, whether such ought to have been his object ? And if 
it was not, and ought not to have been, what becomes of 
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the fault ? It must hang altogether undecided ; we as yet 
know nothing of it ; perhaps it may not be the poet's, but our 
own fault ; perhaps it may be no fault whatever. To see 
righfly into this matter, to determine with any infallibility, 
whether what we call a fault is in very deed a fault, we 
must previously have settled two points, jieither of which 
may be ao readily settled. First, we must have made plain, 
to ourselves what the poet^s aim really and truly was, how- 
the task he had to do stood before his own eye, and how far, 
with such means as it afforded him, he has fut^Ued it. Sec- . 
ondly, we must have det-ided whether and how far this aim, 
thia taik of his, accorded, — not with m», and our individ- 
ual crotchets, and the crotchets of our little senate where 
we give or take the law, — but with human nature, and the 
nature of things at large ; with the universal principles of 
poetic beauty, not as they stand written in our text-books, 
but in the hearts and imaginations of all men. Does the 
answer in either case come out unfavourable ; was there 
an inconsistency between the means and the end, a discord- 
ance between the end and truth, there is a &ult; was there 
not, there is no &ult. 

Thus it would appear that the detection of fiiulta, provided 
they be faults of any depth and consequence, leads us of 
itself into that region where also the higher beauties of the 
piece, if it have any true beauties, essentially reside. In- 
fact, according to our view, no man can pronounce dogmati-. 
cally, with even a chance of being right, on the faults of a, 
poem, till he has seen its very last and highest beauty ; the 
last in becoming visible to any one, which few ever look after,' 
which indeed in moat pieces it were very vain to look after ;; 
the beauty of the poem as a Whole, in the strict sense ; the- 
clear view of it as an indivisible Unity; and whether it ha_Si 
grown up naturally from the general soil of Thought, anil. 
stands there like a thousand-years Oak, no leaf, no bough 
superfluous ; or is nothing but a pasteboard Tree, cobbled 
together out of size and waste-paper and water-colours ; alto-. 
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gether iineonneeted with the soil of Thought, except by mere 
juxtaposition, or at best united with it hy some decayed 
gtump and dead houghs, which the more cunning Decora^ 
tionist {as in your Historic Novel) may have selected for 
the basis and support of his agglutinations. It is true, most 
readers judge of a poem by pieces, they pr^'se and blame by 
pieces ; it is a common practice, atid for most poems and most 
readers may be perfectly sufficient : yet we would advise no 
Ulan to follow this practice, who traces in himself even the 
lightest capability of following a better one ; and, if possible, 
we would advise him to practise only on worthy subjects ; to 
read few poems that will not bear being studied as well as 

That Goethe has his faults cannot be doubtful ; for we 
believe it was ascertained long ago that there is no man free 
from them. Neither are we ourselves without some glim- 
mering of certain actual limitations and inconsistencies by 
which he too, as he really lives and writes and is, may be 
hemmed-in; which beset him too, as they do meaner men ; 
which show us that he too is a son of Eve. But to exhibit 
these before our readers, in the present state of matters, we 
should reckon no easy labour, were it to be adequately, to be 
justly done ; and done anyhow, no profitable one.\^Better is it 
we should first study him ; belter to ' see the great man before 
tempting to oversee him.') We are not ignorant that certain 
objections against Goethe already float vaguely in the Eng- 
lish mind, and here and there, according to occasion, have 
*ven come to utterance : these, as the study of Mni proceeds, 
we shall hold ourselves ready, in due season, to discuss ; but 
for the present we must beg the reader to believe, on our 
Word, that we do not reckon them unanswerable, nay that we 
reckoA them in general the most answerable ihings in the 
world ; and things which even a little increase of knowledge 
will not fail to answer without other help. 
-'- For furthering such increase of knowledge on this matter, 
may we beg the reader to accept two small pieces of advice, 
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which we ourselves have found (o be of use in studying 
Goethe. They aeem applicable to the study of Foreign Lit- 
erature generally ; indeed to the study of all Literature that 
deserves the name. 

The first is, nowise to suppose that Poetry is a superficial, 
cursory business, which may be seen through to the very 
bottom, so soon as one inclines to cast his eye on it. We 
reckon it the falsest of all maxims that a true Poem can be 
adequately tasted; can be judged of ' as men judge of a din- 
ner,' by some internal tongue that shall decide on the matter 
at once and ine\ocably Of the poetic which supplies 
spou ting-clubs, and c rculates in circulatmg libraries, we 
speak not here. That is quite another species which has 
circulated, and ^vill crculife and oight to cireuUte, in all 
times ; but for the Study of which no man la required to give 
rules, the rules being already given by the thing itself. We 
speak of that Poetry which Masters write, which aims not at 
' furnishing a languid mind with fantastic shows and indolent 
emotions,' but at incorporating the everlasting Reason of 
man in forms visible to his Sense, and suitable to it : and of 
this we say, that lo know it ia no slight task ; but rather that, 
being the essence of all science, it requires the purest of all 
study for knowing it. " What ! " cries the reader, " are we 
to study Poetry? To pore over it as we do over Fluxions ?" 
Keader, it depends upon your object; if you want only 
amusemerU, choose your book, aad you get along, without 
study, excellently welL " But is not Shakspeare plain, vis- 
ible to the' very bottom, without study ? " cries he. Alas, no, 
gentle Reader ; we cannot think so ; we do not find that he 
is visible to the very bottom even to those that profess the 
study of him. It has been- our lot to read some criticisms on 
Shakspeare, and to hear a great many ; but for most part 
they amounted to no such ' visibility.' Volumes we have 
seen that were simply one huge Interjection printed over 
three hundred pi^es. Nine-tenths of our critics have told 
us little moi-e of Shakspeare, than what honest Franz Horn 
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says our neighbours used to tell of him, ' that he was a great 
spirit, and ste.pt majestically along,' Johnson's Preface, a 
eomid and solid piece for its purpose, is a complete exception 
to this rule ; and, so far as we remember, the only complete 
one. Students of poetry admire Sbakspeare in their tenth 
year! but go on admiring him more and more, understand- 
ing him more and more, tiD their threescore-aud-tenth. 
Grotius said, he read Terence otherwise than boys do. 
Happy contractedness of youth,' adds Goeflie, ' nay, of 
men in general ; that at all moments of their existence they 
can look upon themselvea as complete ; and inquire neither 
after the True nor the False, nor the High nor the Deep j 
but simply after what is proportioned to themselves.' 
rOur second advice we shall state in few words. It is, to 
remember that a Foreigner is no Englishman; that in judg- 
ing a foreign work, it is not enough to ask whether it is suit- 
able to our modM, but whether it is suitable to foreign wanU ; 
above all, whether it is suitable to itself. ' The fairness, the 
necessity of this can need no demonstration ; yet how often 
do we find it, in practice, altogether neglected 1 ("We could 
fancy we saw some Bond-street Tailor criticising the costume 
of an ancient Greek ; censuring the highly improper cut of 
collar and lapel; lamenting, indeed, that collar and lapel 
were nowhere to be seen. He pronounces the costume, 
easily and decisively, to be a barbarous one ; to know 
whether it is a barbarous one, and how barbarous, the judg- 
ment of a Winkelmann might be required, and he would 
find it hard to give a judgment. For the questions set be- 
fore the two were radically ditferent. The Fraction asked 
himself: How will this look in Almacka, and before Lord 
Mahogany? The Winkelmann asked himself: How will 
this look in the Universe, and before the Creator of Man ? 
Whether these remarks of ours may do anything to for- 
ward a right appreciation of Goethe in this country, we know 
not ; neither do we reckon this last result to be of any vital 
•mportance. Tet must we believe that, in recommending 
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Goethe, we are doing our part to recommend a truer study 
of Poetry itself; and Lappy were we to faticy that any 
efforts of ours could promote such an object. Promoted, at- 
tained it will be, as we believe, by one means and another. 
A deeper feeling for Art is abroad over Europe ; a purer, 
more earnest purpose in the study, in the practice of it. In 
this influence we too must participate : the time will come 
when our own ancient noble Literature will be studied and 
felt, as well as talked of; when Dilettanteism will giye place 
lo Criticism in respect of it ; and vague wonder end in clear 
knowledge, in sincere reverence, and, what were beat of all, 
in hearty emulation. 
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In' the modem arrangementa of society, it ia no uncom- 
mon tiling that a man of genius must, like Butler, ' ask for 
bread and receive a stone ;' for, in spite of our grand maxim 
of supply and demand, it is by no means the highest excel- 
lence that men are iuost forward to recognise. The inventor 
of a spinning-jenny is pretty sure of his reward in his own 
day ; but the writer of a true poem, like the apostle of a true 
religion, is nearly as sure of the contrary. We do not know 
whether it ia not an aggravation of the injustice, that there 
ia generally a posthumous I'elribution. Robert Burns, in the 
course of Nature; might yet have been living; but his short 
life was spent in toil and penury ; and he died, in the prime 
of his manhood, miserable and neglected : and yet already a 
brave mausoleum shines over his dust, and more than one 
splendid monument has been reared in other places to his 
fame ; the street where he languished in poverty is called by 
hia name ; the highest personages in our literature have 
been proud to appear as his commentators and admirera ; 
and here is the si^i narrative of his Life that has been 
l^ven to the world I 

Mr. Lockhart thinks it necessary to apologise for this new 
attempt on such a subject : but his readers, we believe, will 
readily acquit him ; or, at worst, will censure only the per- 
formance of his task, not the choice of it. The character of 
Life of Kobert Burns. By J. G. 
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Burns, indeed, is a theme that cannot easily become either 
trite or exhausted ; and will probably gain rather than lose 
in its dimensions by the distance to which it is removed by 
Time. No man, it has been said, is a hero to his valet ; and 
this is probably true ; but the fault is at least as likely to be 
the valet's as the hero's. For it is certain, that to the vulgar 
eye few things are wonderful that are not distant. It is dif- 
ficult for men to believe that the man, the mere man whom 
fhey see, nay perhaps painfully feel, toding at their side 
through the poor jostlings ot existence, cau be made of finer 
clay than themselves. Suppose that some dining acc[uaiiit- 
■ance of Sir Thomas Lucy's, and neighbour of John a 
Combe's, had snatched an hour or two fiom the preservation 
of his game, and written us a Life of Shakspeare ! What 
dissertations should we not have had, — not on Hamlet and 
The Tempest, but on the wool-trade, and deer-stealing, and 
the libel and vagrant laws ; and how the Poacher became a 
Player ; and how Sir Thomas and Mr, John had Christian 
bowels, and did not push him to extremities ! In like man- 
ner, we believe, with i^pect to Burns, that till the compan- 
ions of his pilgrimage, the Honourable Excise Commission- 
ers, and the Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, and the 
Dumfries Aristocracy, and all the Squires and Earls, equally 
with the Ayr Writers, and the New and Old Light Clergy, 
whom he had to do with, shall have become invisible in die 
darkness of the Past, or visible only by light borrowed from 
his juxtaposition, it will be diiBcult to, measure bim by any 
true standard, or to estimate what he really was and did, in 
the eighteenth century, for his country and the world. It 
will be difficult, we say ; but still a fair problem for literary 
historians ; and repeated attempts will ^ve us repeated ap- 
proximations. 

His former Biographers have done something, no doubt, 
but by no means a great deal, to assist us. Dr. Cuirie and 
Mr. Walker, the principal of these writers, have both, we 
think, mistaken one essentially important thing :| Their own 
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and fJ:e world's true relation to tJieir author, and ihe style in 
which it became auch men to think and to speak of such a 
.moD.' Dr. Currie loved the poet truly ; more pei'haps than 
he avowed to his readers, or even to himself; yet he every- 
where introduced him with a certain patronising, apologetic 
air ; as if the jwlil* public might think it strange and half 
unwarrantable tiat he, a man of science, a scholar and gen- 
tleman, should do such honour to a rustic. In all this, how- 
ever, we readily admit that his fault was not want of love, 
but weakness of faith ; and regret that the first and kindest 
of all our poet's biographers should not have seen farther, or 
believed more boldly what he saw. Mr. Walker offends 
more deeply in the same kind : and both err alike in pre- 
senting us with a detached catalogue of his several sup- 
posed attributes, virtues and vices, instead of a delineation 
of the resulting character as a living unity. This, however, 
is not painting a portrait ; but gauging the length and 
breadth of the several features, and jotting down their di- 
mensions in arithmetical ciphers. Nay, it is not Bo much as 
this : for we are yet to leam by what arts or instruments the 
mind coiUd be so measured and gauged. 

Mr. Loekhart, we are happy to say, has avoided both 
these errors. He uniformly treats Burns as the high and 
remarkable man the public voice has now pronounced him Co 
be: and in delinealjng him, he has avoided the method of 
separate generalities, and rather sought for characteristic in- 
cidents, habits, actions, sayings ; in a word, for aspects which 
exhibit the whole man, as he looked and lived among his fel- 
lows. The book accordingly, with all its deficiencies, gives' 
more insight, we think, into the true character of Burns, than 
any prior biography : though, being written on the very pop- 
ular and condensed scheme of an article for ConstaUe's MU' 
ceRany, it has less depth than we could have wished and 
expected from a writer of sDch power ; and contains rather 
more, and more multifarious, quotations, than belong of right 
to an original production. Indeed, Mr. Lockhart's own writ- 
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ing is geaerally so good, so clear, direct and i 
we seldom wish to see it making pj^ce for another man's. 
However, the spirit of the work is throughout candid, tole- 
rant and anxiously conciliating; compliments and praises are 
libei-ally distributed, on all hands, to gi-eat and small ; and, 
as Mr. Morris Birkbeck observes of the society in the back- 
woods of America, ' the courtesies of polite life are never 
lost sight of for a moment.' But there are better things than 
these in the volume ; and we can safely testify, not only that 
it is easily and jdeasantly read a first time, but may even be 
without difficulty read again. ' 

Nevertheless, we are far from thinking that the problem 
of Burns's Biography has yet been adequately solved. We 
do not allude so much to deficiency of facts or documents, — 
though of these we are still every day receiving some fresh 
accession, — as to the hmited and imperfect application of 
them to the great end of Biography. Our notions upon 
this subject may perhaps appear extravagant i but if an 
individual is really of consequence enough to have his life 
and character recorded for public remembrance, we have 
always been of opinion, that the public ought to he made 
acquainted with alt the inward springs and relations of his 
character. How did the world and man's hfe, from his 
particular position, represent themselves to his mind ? How 
did coexisting circumstances modify him from without ; how 
did he modify these from within ? With what endeavours' 
and what efficacy rule over them ; with what resistance and 
what suffering sink under them ? In one word, wbat and 
how produced was the eficct of society on him ; what and 
how produced was his effect on society ? He who should 
answer these questions, in regard to any individual, would,- 
as we believe, furnish a model of perfection in Biography. 
Few individuals, indeed, can deserve such" a study ; and 
many lives will be written, and, for the gratification of in- 
nocent curiosity, ought to be written, and read and forgotten, 
which are not in this sense biographies. But Burns, if we 
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mistake not, is one of these few individuals ; and such a study, 
at least with such a result, he has not jet obtained. Our 
pwn contributions to it, we are aware, can be but scanty and 
feeble ; but we offer them with good-will, and truit they may 
meet with acceptance from those they are intended for. 

Bums first came upon the world as a prodigy ; and y 
in that character, entertained by il, in the usual fashi 
with loud, \ague, tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding 
into censure and neglect j till his early and most mourn- 
ful death again awakened an enthusiasm for him, which, 
especially as there waa now nothing to be done, and much 
to be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own time. 
is true, the ' nine days ' have long since elapsed ; and the 
very continuance of this clamour proves that Bumj 
no vulgar wonder. Accordingly, even : 
where, as years passed by, he has com 
more exclusively on his own inti'in^ie merits, and may 
be wellnigh shorn of that casual radiance, he appears no! 
only as a true Biitish poet, but as one of the most consid- 
erable British men of the eighteenth century. 
be objected that he did little. He did much, if we consider 
where and how. If the work performed was small, 
remember that he had his very materials to discover ; for 
the metal he worked in lay hid under the desert 
where no eye but his had guessed its existence } ai 
may almost say, that with his own hand he had to construct 
the tools for fashioning it. For he found himself in deep- 
eat obscurity, wiChout help, without instruction, __wi,{]ysut. 
model ; or with models only of the meanest sort. An edu- 
cated man stands, as it were, in the mid«t of a boundless 
arsenal and magazine, filled with all the weapons and en- 
gines which man's skiU has been able to devise from the 
earliest time ; and he works, accordingly, with a strength 
borrowed from all past i^es. How different is his state 
who stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels that 
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its gaf«3 must be stormed, or remain forever shut against 
liim I His means are tbe commonest and rudest ( the mere, 
work done is no measure of his strength. A dwarf behind 
his steam-engine may remove mountains ; but no dwarf 
_will hew them down with tlie pickaxe ; and he must be 
a Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms. 

It is in this last shape that Bums presents himself. Bom. 
in an age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen, and in a 
condition the most disadvantageous, where his mind, if it ac- 
complished aught, must accomplish it under the pressure of 
continual bodily toil, nay of penury and desponding appre- 
hension of the worst evils, and with no furtherance but such. 
knowledge as dwells in a poor maa's hut, and the rhymes 
of a Ferguson or Ramsay for his standard of beauty, he 
sinks not under all these impediments: through the fogs 
and darkness of that obscure region, his lynx eye discerns 
the true relations of the world and human life ; he grows 
into intellectual strength, and trains himself info inteU.ee- 
tual expertness. Impelled by the expansive movement of 
his own irrepressible soul, he struggles forward into the 
general view ; and with haughty modesty lays down before 
us, as the fruit of his labour, a gift, which Time has now 
pronounced imperishable. Add to all this, that his dark- 
some, drudging childhood and youth was by fer the kind- 
liest era of his whole hfe ; and that he died in his thirty- 
seventh year : and then ask. If it be strange that his poems 
are imperfect, and of small extent, or that bis genius at- 
tained no mastery in its art? lAIas, his Sun shone as 
through a tropical tornado ; and ffie pale Shadow of Death 
eclipsed it at noon ! iShrouded in such baleful vapours, the 
genius of Burns wdl never seen in clear azure splendour, 
enhghl^ning the world : but some beams from it did, by fits, 
pierce through ; and it tinted those clouds witli rainbow 
and orient colours, into a glory and stern grandeur, which 
men silently gazed on with wonder and tears I \ 

■ ,-;^..^ „ot {,, exaggerate; for it is ^exposition 
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rather than admiration diat our readerg require of us here ; 
and yet to avoid some tendency to tliat aide is no easy mat- 
ter. We love Burns, and we pity liim ; and love and pity 
jure prone to magnify. CiiUcism, it is someiimea tliought, 
should be a cold business ; we are not so sure of this ; but, 
at all events, our concern with Bums is not exclusively that 
of critics. {True and genial as his poeby must appear, it is 
not chiefly as a poet, but as a mgn, that he interests and 
affects us. He was often advised to write a tragedy : time 
and means were not lent him for this ; but through life 
he enacted a tragedy, and one of the deepest We ques- 
tion whether the world has since witnessed so utterly sad 
a scene ; whether Kapoleon himself, left to brawl with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and perish oa his rock, ' amid the mel- 
aflcholy main,' presented to the reflecting mind such a 
* spectacle of pity and fear,' as did this intrinsically nobler, 
gentler and perhaps greater soul, wasting itself away in a 
hopeless struggle with base entanglements, which coiled 
doser and closer rouud him, till only death opened him an 
outlet. Conquerors are a class of men with whom, for 
most part, the world could well dispense ; nor can the hard 
intellect, the unsympathising loftiness and high but selfish 
enthusiasm of such persons inspire us in general with Miy 
affection ; at best it may excite amazement ; and their fall, 
like that of a pyramid, will he beheld with a certain sad- 
ness and awe. But a true Poet, a man in whose heart re- 
sides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ' Eternal 
Melodies,' is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on 
a generation: we see m" him a freer, purer development of 
whatever 'is noblest in ourselves ; his life is a rich lesson to 
us i and we mourn his death as that of a benefactor who 
loved and taught us. 

■ Such- a gift had Nature, in her bounty, bestowed on us 
"in Bobert Bums ; but with queenlike indifference she cast 
it from her hand, like a thing of no moment; and it waa, 
defaced and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, before we rec- 
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ognised it. To the iil-starred Bums was g^ven the power 
of making man'a life more venerable, but that of wisely 
guiding hia own life was not giveny' Destiny, — for so in 
our ignorance we must speak, — his faults, the faults of 
others, proved too hard for him ; and that splril, which 
might have soared could it but have. walked, soon sank to 
the dust, its glorious faculties trodden under foot in the 
blossom ; and died, we may almost say, without ever having 
liyed. And so kind and warm a soul ; so fiill of inborn 
riches, of love to all living and lifeless things I How his 
heart Hows out in sympathy over universal Nature ; and in 
her bleakest provinces discerns a beauty and a meaning ! 
The ' Daisy ' falls not unheeded under his ploughshare ; nor 
the ruined nest of that ' wee, cowering, timorous beastie,' 
cast forth, after all its provident paias, to ' thole the sleety 
dribble and cranreuch cauld.' The ' hoar visage ' of Winter 
delights him ; he dwells with a sad and oft-retuming fond- 
ness in these scenes of solemn desolation j but the voice of 
the tempest becomes an anthem to his ears ; he loves to walk 
in the sounding woods, for ' it rtuaes his thoughts to Him that 
walketh on ike wings of the wind.' A. true Poet-soul, for it 
needs but to be struck, and the sound it yields will be mu- 
sic ! But observe him chiefly as he mingles with his brother 
men. What warm, all comprehending fellow-feeling ; what 
trustful, boundless love ; what generous exaggeration of 
the object loved ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown maiden, 
are no longer mean and homely, but a hero and "a queen, 
whom he prizes as the paragons of Earth. The rough 
scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any Arcadian il-. 
lusioB, but in the rude contradiction, in the sm^ and soil 
of a too harsh reality, are still lovely to him i^overty. is 
indeed his companion, but Love also, and Courage ; the 
simple feelings, the worth, the nobleness, that dwell undef 
the straw roof, are dear and venerable to his beartjand 
thus over the lowest provinces of man's existence'he pours 
the glory of hia own soul ; and they rise, in shadow and 
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aunsliitie, softened and brightened into a beauty wiitch otber 
eyes discern not in the highest. He has a just self-con- 
sciousness, which too often degenerates into pride; yet it 
is a noble pride, for defence, not for offence ; no cold suspi- 
cious feeling, but a frank and social one. The Peasant Poet 
bears himself, we might say, like a King in esile : he is 
cast among the low, and feela himself equal to the highest ; 
yet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to him. 
Tlie forward he can repef, the supercilious he can subdue ; 
pretensions of weallji or ancestry are of no avail with bim ; 
there is a fire in that dark eye, under which the ' insolenep 
of condescension ' cannot thrive. In his abasement, in his 
extreme need, he Ibrgeia not for a moment the majesty of 
Poetry and Manhood. And yet, far aa he feels himself 
above- common men, he wanders not apart from them, but 
liiises warmly in their interesls ; tiay, throws himself into 
their arms, and, as it were, entreats them to love him. It 
is moving to see faow, in his darkest despondency, this proud 
being still seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms himself, 
often to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, strains to his glow- 
ing heart a heart that knows only the name of friendship. 
And yet he was 'quick to learn;' a man of keen vision, 
before whom common disguises afforded no concealment. 
His understanding saw through the hollowness even of ac- 
fismplished deceivers ; but there was a generous credulity 
in his heart. And so did our Peasant show himaelf among 
ua ; ' a soul like an iEolian harp, in whose strings the vul- 
^gar wind, as it passed throagh them, changed itself into 
'articulate melody.' And this was he for whom the world 
(blind no fitter business than quarrelling with smugglers and 
irintners, computing excise-dues upon tallow, and gauging 
alte-barrels! In such tmis was that mighty Spirit sorrow- 
Mly wasted t and a hundred years may pass on, before 
another snch is ^ven us to waste. 

All that remains of Burns, the Writings he has left, seem 
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to US, as we hinted above, no more than a poor mutilated 
fraction of what was in him ; brief, broten glimpses of a 
geniua that could never show itself complete ; that wanted 
all things for compl^eness : culture, leisure, true effort, nay 
even length of life. luHia poems are, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, mere occasional effusions ; poured forth with little 
premeditation ; expressing, by such means as offered, the 
passion; opinion, or humour of the hour^Kever in one 
instance was it permitted him to grapple with any subject 
with the fuU collection of his strength, to fuse and mould in 
the concentrated Are of his genius. To try by the strict 
rules of Art such imperfect fragments, would be at once 
unprofitable and unfair. Nevertheless, there is something 
in these poems, marred and defective as they are, which 
forbids the most fastidious student of poetry. to pass them 
by. Some sort of enduring quality they must have: for, 
after fifty years of the wildest vicissitudes in poetic taste, 
they still continue to be read ; nay, are read more and more 
eagerly, more and more extensively ; and this not only by 
literary virtuosos, and that class upon whom transitory causes' 
operate most strongly, but by all classes, down to the most 
hard, unlettered and truly natural class, who read little, and 
especially no poetry, except because they find pleasure in it. 
The grounds of so singular and wide a popularity, which ex- 
tends, in a literal sense, from the palace to the hut, and over 
all regions where the English tongue is spoken, are well 
worth inquiring into. AAer every just deduction, it seems 
to imply some rare excellence in these works. What is that 
excellence ? 

To answer this question will not lead us far. The excel- 
lence of Bums is, indeed, among the rarest, whether in poetry 
or prose ; but, at^e same time, it is plain and easily recog- 
nised ; his Sincerity, his indisputable air of Truth. Here 
are no fabulous woes or joys ; no hollow fentastic sentimen- 
talities } no wiredrawn refinings, either in thought or feel- 
ing : the passion that is traced before us has glowed in a 
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living heart ; the opinion he utters has risen in his own 
understanding, and been a light to liis own steps, ^e does 
not write from hearsaj, but from eight and experience ; it is 
ttie scenes that he has lived and laboured amidst, that he 
desci'ibeslj those scenes, rude and humble as they are, have 
kindled 'oeautiful emotions in his soul, noble thoughts, and 
definite resolves ; and he speaks forth what is in him, not 
fix)m any outward caU of vanity or interest, hut because hia 
heart is too full to be silent.^jle speaks it with such mel- 
ody and modulation as he can ; ' in homely rustic jingle ; ' 
but it is his own, and genuine. This is the grand secret 
for finding readers and retaining them Qet him who would 
move and convince others, be first moved and convinced 
himselfl J? Horace's rule. Si vis me Jlere, is applicable in a 
wider sense than the literal one. To every poet, to every 
writer, we might say ; Be true, if you would be believed. 
Let a man but speak forth with genuine earnestness the 
tiought, the emotion, the actual condition of his own heart ; 
and other men, so strangely are we all knit together by the 
tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to him. In culture, 
in extent of view, we may stand above the speaker, or below 
him ; but in either case, his words, if they are earnest and 
sincere, will find some response within us ; for in spite of 
aU casual varieties in outward rank, or inward, as face 
^swers to face, so does the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and one which 
Burns had little merit in discovering. True, the discovery is 
easy enough ; but the practical appliance is not easy ; is in- 
deed the fundamental ditficulty which all poets have to strive 
with, and which scarcely one in the hundred ever fairly 
surmounts. A head too dull to discriminate the true from 
the false ; a heart too dull to love the one at all risks, and 
to hate the other in spite of all temptations, are alike fatal to 
a writer. With either, or, as more commonly happens, with 
both, of these deficiencies, combine a love of distinction, a 
wish to be original, which is seldom wanting, and we have 
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Affectation, the bane of literature, aa Cant, its elder brother, 
ia of morals. How often does the one and the other front us, 
in poetry, as in life I Great poets themselves are not always 
free of, this vice; nay, it is precisely on a certain sort and 
degree of greatness that it is most commonly ingrafted. A 
strong effort after excellence will sometimes solace itself 
with a mere shadow of success ; he who has much to un- 
fold, will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron, for in- 
stance, was no common man : yet if we examine his poetry 
with this view, we shall find it far enough from fanltJess. 
Generally speaking, we should say that it is not true. He 
refreshes us, not with the divine fountain, but too often with: 
vulgar strong waters, stimulating indeed to the taste, but 
soon ending in dislike, or evea nausea. Are his Harolds 
and Giaours, we would ask, real men ; we mean, poetically 
consistent and conceivable men ? Do not these characters, 
does not the character of their author, which more or lesa 
shines through them all, rather appear a thing put on for 
the occasion ; no natural or possible mode of being, but 
something intended to look much grander than nature ? 
Surely, all these stormful agonies, this volcanic heroism, 
superhuman contempt and moody desperation, with so much 
scowling, and teeth-gnashing, and other sulphurous humour, 
is more like the brawling of a player in some paltry tragedy, 
which is to last three hours, than the bearing of a man in 
the business of life, which ia to last threescore and t«li 
years. To our minds, there is a taint of this sort, something 
which we should call theatrical, felse, affected, in every ond 
of these otherwise so powerful pieces. Perhaps Don Juan, 
especially the latter parts of it, is the only thing approaching 
to a sincere work, he ever wrote ; the. only work where he 
showed himself, in any measure, as he was ; and seemed a'$ 
intent on his subject as, for moments, to forget himself. Yet 
Byron hated this vice ; we believe, heartily detested it : nay, 
he had declared formal war against it in words. So difficult 
is it even for the strongest to make this primary, attainment, 
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which migbt seem the simplest of all : fo read ils ouin con- 
sciousness widiout mistakes, without errors involuntary op 
■wilful I eye recollect no poet of Burns's susceptibility who 
comes before us frava the first, and abides with us to t^e last, 
with such a total want of afFectatiort|^ He is an honest man, 
and an honest writer. In hia successes and his failures, in 
his greatness and his littleness, he is ever clear, simple, true, 
and glitters with no lustre but his own. We reckon this 
to be a great virtue ; to be, in fact, the root of most other 
virtues, literary as well as moral. 

Here, however, let us say, it is \a the Poetry of Burns 
that we now allude ; to those writings which he had time to 
meditate, and where no spedal reason existed to warp his 
critical feeling, or obstruct his endeavour to fulfil it. Certain 
of his Letters, and other fractions of prose composition, by 
no means deserve this praise. Here, doubtless, there is not 
the same natural truth of style ; but on the contrary, some- 
thing not only stiff, but strained and twisted ; a certain high- 
flown inflated tone , the stiltmg emphasis of which contrasts 
ill with the firmness and rugged simplicity of even his poor- 
est verses. Thus no man, it would appear, is altogether 
unaffected. Does not Shakspeare himself sometimes pre; 
meditate the sheerest bombast I But even with regard to 
these Letters of Burns, it is but fair to state that lie bad two 
excuses. The iirst was his comparative deficiency in lan- 
guage. Burns, though for most part he writes with eingi^. 
Jar force, and even gracefulness, is not master of Engi 
lish pwise, as he is of Scottish verse ; not master of if, we 
mean, in proportion to the depth and vehemence of h5t 
platter. These Letters strike us as the effi)rt of a man t« 
express something which he has no oi^n fit for expressing, 
But a second and weightier excuse is to be found in the 
peculiarity of Bums's social rank. His correspondents are 
often men whose relation to him he lias never accurately 
ascertained ; whom therefore he is either forearming himself 
usly flattering, by adopting tie style 
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he thinks will please them. At all events, we should I'e- 
member that these faults, even in his Letters, are not the 
rale, but the exception. Whenever he writes, as one would, 
ever wish to do, Jo trusted friends and on real interests, hia 
style becomes simple, vigorous, expressive, sometimes even 
heantiful. His letters to Mrs. Dunlop are uniformly excel- 
But we return to his Poetry. In addition to its Sincerity, 
it has another peculiar merit, which indeed is but a mode, or 
perhaps a means, of the foregoing :lthis displays itself in his 
choice of subjecKl or rather in his indifference as to ^ub-' 
ject^and the jiower he has of making all subjects interest- 
ing. '^The ordinary poet, like tlie ordinary man, is forever 
seeking in external circumstances the help which can be 
found only in himself. \In what is familiar and near at hand, 
he discerns no form or comeliness : home is not poetical but 
prosaic ; it is in some past, distant, conventional heroic world, 
that poetry resides ; were he there and not here, were he 
thus and not so, it would be well with him. / Hence our 
innumerable host of rose-coloured Novels and iron-mailed 
Epiea, with their locality not on the Earth, but somewhere 
nearer to the Moon. Hence our Virgins of the Sun, and our 
Knights of the Cross, malicious Saracens in turbans, and 
copper-coloured Chiefs in wampum, and so many other trucu- 
lent figures fi-om the heroic times or the heroic climates, who_ 
on all hands swarm in our poetry. Peace be with them| 
But yet, as a great moralist proposed preaching to the m^ 
of this century, so would we fain preach to the poets, ' a 
sermon on the duty of staying at home.' Let them be sure 
that heroic ages and heroic climates can do little for them. 
That form of life has attraction for us, less because it is 
better or nobler than our own, than simply because it is 
different ; and even this attraction must be of the most tran- 
sient sort. For will not our own age, one day, be an ancient 
one ; and have as quunt a costume as the rest ; not con- 
trasted with the rest, therefore, but ranked along with them, 
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in reaped of quaintness ? Does Homer interest us now, be- 
cause he wrote of what passed beyomJhis native Greece, 
and two centuries before lie was bora ; or because he wrofe 
what passed in God's world, and in the heart of man, which 
is the same after thirty centuries ? Let our poets look lo 
this; is their feeling really finer, truer, and their vision deeper 
than that of other men, — they have nothing to fear, even 
from (he humblest subject ; is it not so, — they have nothing 
to hope, but an ephemeral favour, even from the highest. 

The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek for a 
fiuj^eet : the elements of his art are in him, and around him 
on every band ; for him the Ideal world is not remote irom 
tte Actual, but under it and within it : nay, he is a poet, pre- 
ciroLy^ because he can discern it there. Wherever there is a 
sky above him, and a world around hkn, the poet is in his 
place ; for here too is man's existence, with its infinite long- 
ings and small acquiringa; its ever-thwarted, ever-renewed 
endeavours ; its unspeakable aspirations, its fears and hopes 
that wander through Eternity ; and all the mystery of bright- 
ness and of gloom that it was ever made of, hi any age' or 
climate, since man first began to hvc^'Is there not the fifth 
act of a Tragedy in every death-bed, though it were a peas- 
ant's, and a bed of heath ? And are wooings and weddings 
obsolete, that there can be Ck)medy no longer ? Or are men 
suddenly grown wise, that Laughter must no longer shake his 
sides, but he cheated of his farce ?^'Man's life and na- 
ture is, as it was, and as it will ever be^ But the poet most 
have an eye to read these things, and a heart to understand 
them ; or they come and pass away before him in vain. He 
is a votes, a seer ; a gift of vision has been given him. 
Has life no meanings for him, which another cannot equally 
decipher; then he is no poet, and Delphi itself will not make 

In this respect. Bums, though not perhaps absolutely a 
great poet, better manifests his capability, better proves the 
truth of his genius, than if he had, by his own strength, kept 
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the whole Minerva Press going, to the end of his literaiy 
course. He siiows himself at least a poet of Nature's owr 
making ; and Nature, after all, is still the ^nT^^nt "in 
making poets. We ofteu hear of this and the other external 
condition being requisite for the existence of a poet. Some- 
tmies it is a certain sort of training ; he roust have studied 
certain things, studied for instance ' the elder di-amatista,' 
and so learned a poetic language ; as if poetiy lay in the 
tongue, not in the heart. At other times we are told, he 
must be bred in a certain rank, and must be on a confiden- 
tial footing with the higher classes ; because, above all thijgs, 
he must see the world. Aa to seeing the world, we appre- 
hend this will cause him little diffleulty, if he have but e^ 
eight to see it with. Without eyesight, indeed, the ^ 
might be hard. The blind or the purblind man ' travels 
from Dan to Beersheba, and finds it all barren.' But hap- 
pily every poet is -bom in the world; and sees it, with or 
against his will, every day and every hour be lives. The 
mysterious workmanship of man's heart, the true light and 
the inscrutable darkness of naan'a deitiny, reveal themselves 
not only in capital cities and crowded saloons, but in every 
hut and hamlet where men have their abode. Nay, do not 
the elements of ail human virtues and all human vices ; the 
passions at once of a Boi^ia and of a Luther, Ue written, in 
stronger or fainter lines, in the consciousness of every indi- 
vidual bosom, that has practised honest self.*xamin alien ? 
Truly, this same world may be seen in Moasgiel and Tarbol- 
ton, if we look well, aa dearly as it ever came to light in 
Croc^ord's, or the Tuileries itself. 

But sometimes still harder requisitions are laid on the poor 
aspirant to poetry ; for it is hinted that he should have been 
bom two centuries ago ; inasmuch as poetry, about that date, 
vanished from the earth, and became no longer attainable by 
men ! Such cobweb speculations have, now and then, over- 
hung the field of literature ; but they obstruct not the growth 
of any plant there : the Shakspeai-e or the Burns, uncon- 
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sciously and merely as he walks onward, silently lirushea 
lliem away. Is not every genius an impoBsibility till he ap- 
pear F Why do we call him new and original, if we saw 
where his marble was lying, and what fabric he could rear 
from it P It is not the material but the workman that is 
Wanting. It is not the dark place that hinders, but the dim 
et/e. LA Scottish peasant's life was the meanest aad rudest of 
all lives, till Burns became a poet in it, and a poet of it ; 
found it a man's life, and therefore significant to menf) A 
thousand battle-fields remain unsung; but the Wounded Hare 
has not perished without its memorial ; a balm of mercy yet 
breathes on us from its dumb agonies, because a jKvet was 
there. Our HaUoween had i>assed and repassed, in rude awe 
and laughter, since the era pf the Druids ; but no Theocri- 
tus, till Burns, disoerned in it the materials of a Scottish 
Idyl : neither was the Holy Fair any Oouncil of Tr&U, or 
Koman Jubilee; but nevertheless, Superstition and Ht/poc- 
risy and Fun having be«n propitious to him, in this man's 
Land it became a poem, inslinct with satire and genuine 
comic life. Let but the true poet be given us, we repeat it, 
place him where and how you will, and true poetry will not 
be wanting, 

Iiidependei)lly of the essential gift of poetic feeling, as 
we have now attempted to describe it, a certain rugged ster- 
Jing worth pervades whatever Bums has written : a virtue, 
as of green fields and mountain breezes, dwells in his poetry ; 
it is i-edolent of natural life and hardy natural men. There 
is a decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet native grace- 
fulness : he is tender, he is vehement, yet without constraint 
or too visible effort ; he melts the heart, or inflames it, with 
a power which seems habitual and familiar to him. We see 
that in this man there was the gentleness, the trembling pity 
of a woman, with the deep earnestness, the force and passion- 
ate ardour of a hero. Tears lie in him, and consuming fire j 
as lightning lurks in_rtie_.j3ropiuof j!w summerjloud. He 
n his bosom for every note of human feel- 
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ing ; the high and the low, the sad, the ludicrous, the joyfyl, 
are welcome in their turns to hia ' lightly-moved and all-con- 
ceiving spirii.' And 'observe with what a fierce prompt 
force he grasps his subject, be it what it may ! How he 
fixes, as it were, the full image of the matter in his eje ; 
full and clear in every lineament ; and catches the real type 
and essence of it, amid a thousand accidents and superficial 
circumstances, no one of which misleads him ! Is it of rea- 
son i some truth to be discovered ? No sophistry, no vain 
surface-logic detains him; quick, resolute, unerring, he 
pierces through into the marrow of the question ; and speaks 
his verdict with an emphasis that cannot be forgotten. Is it 
of description ; some visual object to be represented ? No 
poet of any age or nation is more graphic than Bums : the 
characteristic featui'es disclose themselves to him at a glance ; 
three lines from his hand, and we have a likeness. And, 
in that rough dialect, in that rude, often awkward metre, so 
clear and definite a likeness I It seems a draughtsman work- 
ing with a burnt stick ; and yet the burin of a Retzsch is 
not ipore esprossive or exact. 

Of this last excellence, the plainest and most comprehen- 
sive of all, being indeed the root and foundation of every sort 
of talent, poetical or inteUectual, we could produce iunu- 
merabie instances from the writings of Burns. Take thwe 
glimpses of a snow-storm from his WinteT NigM (the italics 



,.): 



When biting Boteas, fell and doure, 
Sharp akimri thro' the leafleas bow'r, 
Aud Phisbua giea a ahort-UB'd ghW 

Far lOath the Ifft, 
Dim darh'nijig ti™' ^ejlal^ jianV 

Or vMi'Ung dri/l i 

'Ae night the storm the steeples rock'd, 
Poor labour sweet iu sleep was locked, 
■While bums m' snaiosf mreetks upcfaicfc'd, 

Wild-eddying mhirl. 
Or thro" the mining outlet bock'd, 
Down headlong hurl. 
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Are there not 'descriptive touches' here? The iJescriber 
SUM! this thing ; the essentia] feature and true likeness of 
every circumstance in it; saw, and not with the eye only. 
* Poor labour locked in sweet sleep ; ' the dead stillness of 
roan, unconscious, vanquished, yet not unprotected, while 
such strife of the material elements rages, and seems to reign 
supreme in loneliness : this is of the heart as well as of the 
eye I — Look also at his image of a thaw, and prophesied fall 
of the Avid .Brig : 

When heavy, darli, oontinned, a'-day rains 
Wi" deepening deluges o'erflow the plains i 
When irom the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or atataly Lugar's mossy fountains boS, 
Or where the Greenock winds his iBoorlarid course, 
Or hannted Garpali draws his feeble source, 
Arous'd by blust'ring winds and ^loUmg Ihowes 
Jn mmj a torrent (Asm iis maa-broo Times ; 
While craAmg ice. borne on (fie roariitg i^/eal, 
Aceeps ifains and sails imd brigi a' to the ^als ; 
And ihim Glenhnck down to the Rottonkey, 
Auld A jr is just one lengthen' d tumbloig sea ; 
Then down ye'll hurl, DeQ nor ye "never risel 
And ifosfi (fie ginnlie jaups ftp to the poming skies. 

The last line is in itself a Poussin-picture of that Deluge ! 
The welkin has, as it were, bent down with its weight; Ihe 
' gumlie jaups ' and the ' pouring skies ' are mingled togeth- 
er ; it is a world of rain and ruin. — In respect of mere 
clearness and minute fidelity, the Farmer's commendation of 
his Avid Mare, in plough or in cart, may vie with Homer's 
Smithy of the Cyclops, or yoking of Priam's Chariot. Nor 
have we forgotten stout Bwm-tke-wind and his brawny cus- 
tomers, inspired by Scotch Ih-inh : hut it is needless to mul- 
tiply examples. One other trait of a much finer sort we 
select from multitudes of such among his Songs. It gives, in 
a single line, to the saddest feeling the saddest environment 
and local habitation: 

1 Fabvlosus Hydnspeal 
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The pale Mo<m is ittling beyond the mMte wave, 
And Time is selling wi ■ me, ; 
Farewell, false frienda! false lover, farewell! 
I'll nae mair troable them nor thee, 0. 

This clearness of sight we have called the foundation of 
all talent ; for in fact, unless we see our object, how shall we 
know how to place or prize it, in our understanding, our 
imagination, our affections ? Yet it is not in itself, perhaps, 
a very high excellence ; but capable of being united indif- 
ferently with the sti-ongest, or with oi-dinary powers. Homer 
surpasses all men in this quality : but strangely enough, at 
no gi-eat distance below him are Eicbardson and Defoe. It 
belongs, in truth, fo what is called a lively mind ; and gives 
no sure indication of the higher endowments that may exist 
along with it. In all the three cases we have mentioned, it 
J8- combined with great garrulity; their descriptions are 
detailed, ample and lovingly exact ; Homer's fire bursts 
through, from time to time, as if by accident ; but Defoe 
and Richardson have no fire. Burns, again, is not more 
distinguished by the clearness than by the impetuous force 
of his conceptions. Of the strength, the piercing emphasis 
with which he thought, his emphasis of expression may give 
a humble but the readiest proof. Who ever uttered shari>er 
sayings than his; words more memorable, now by their burn- 
ing vehemence, now by their cool vigour and laconic pith ? 
A single phrase depicts a whole subject, a whole scene. We 
hear of ' a gentleman that derived his patent of nobility 
direct from Almighty God.' Our Scottish forefathers in the 
battle-field struggled forward ' reiUml-shod :' in this one 
word, a fuD vision of horror and carnage, perhaps too fright- 
fully accurate for Art ! 

In fact, one of the leading features in the mind of Burns 
is this vigour of his strictly intellectual perceptions. A reso- 
lute force is ever visible in bis judgments, and in his feeKngs 
and volitions. Professor St«wart says of him, with some 
surprise :' All the faculties of Bums's mind were, as far as 
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' I could judge, equally vigorous ; and his predilection for 
' poetry was rather the result of his own enthusiastic and 
' impassioned ' temper, than of a genius exclusively adapted 
' to that species of composition. From his conversation I 
' should have pronounced him to he fitted to excel in what- 
^ ever walk of ambition he had chosen to exert hia abihties.' 
But this, if we mistake not, is at all times the very essence 
of a truly poetical endowment. Poetry, except in such cases 
as that of Keats, where the whole consists in a weak-eyed 
maudlin sensibility, and a certain vague random tunefulness 
of nature, is no separate faculty, no organ which can be 
superadded to the rest, or diyoined fiwm them; but rather 
the result of their general harmony and complelJon. The 
feelings, the gifts that exist in the Poet, are those that exist, 
with more or leas development, in every human soul : the 
imagination, which shudders at the Hell of Dante, ia the 
same faculty, weaker iri degree, which called that picture 
into being. How does the Poet speak to men, with power, 
but by being still more a man than they? Shakspeare, it 
has been well observed, in the planning and completing of 
his tragedies, has shown an Understanding, were it nothing 
more, which might have governed slates, or indited a Novum 
Organum. What Burns's force of understanding may have 
been, we have less means of judging ; it had to dwell among 
the humblest objects ; never aaw Philoaophy ; never rose, 
except by natural effort and for short intervals, into the 
region of great^ideas. Nevertheless, sufficient indication, if 
no proof sufficient, remains for us in his works : we discern 
the brawny movements of a gigantic though untutored 
strength ; and can understand how, in conversation, his 
quick sure insight into men and things may, as much as 
aught else about him, have amazed tlie best thinkers of his 
time and country. 

i^ut, unless we mistake, the intellectual ^ft of Bums is 
fine as well as strong.) Th« more delicate relations of things 
could not well have escaped his eye, for they were intimately 
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thorn, that I view and hang over with particular dehght. I never hear 
the loud solitary whistle of the curlew ia a aummer noon, or the wild 
mixing cadence of a troop of gray plover In an autumnal morning, 
without feeling an elevation of aoul like tlie enthusiasm of devotion 
or poetry. Tell me, mydear IWend, to what can this be owing? Are 
we a piece of machineiy, wiiich, like the .^olian harp, passive, takes 
the impreesion of the passing accident ; or do (heae workings argue 
eometliing within Us above the trodden clod ? 1 own myself partial 
to such proofs of those awful and important realities : a God tliat 
made all things, man's immaterial and immortal nature, and a world 
of weal or woe beyond death and the grave.' 

Force and fineness of understanding are often spoken of 
as something different fixHn general force and fineness of 
nature, as something partly independent of them. The n 



cessities of language 
are not distinct and 
and from special caa 
strong understanding 
neither is delicacy in 



■ require it ; but in truth these qualities 
ndependent : except in special cases, 
IS, they ever go together. A man of 
generally a man of strong character ; 
le one kind often divided from delicacy 
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in ibe oClier. No one, at all events, is ignorant that in the 
Poetry of Bums, keenness of insight keeps pace with keen- 
nesa of feeling ; that his light is not more pervading than his 
warmth. He is a man of the moat impassioned temper; with 
passions not strong only, but nohle, and of the sort in which 
great virtues and great poems take their rise. It is revei"- 
ence, it is love towards all Nature that inspii'es him, that 
opens his eyes to its beauty, and makes heart and voice elo- 
quent in its praise. There is a true old saying, that ' Love 
furthers knowledge ; ' but above all, it is the living essence of 
that knowledge which makes poela ; the first principle of its 
existence, increase, activity. Of Burns'a fervid affection, his 
generous all-einbracing Love, we have spoken already, as of 
the grand disliDction of his nature, seen equally in word and 
deed, in his Life and in his Writings. It were easy to multi- 
ply examples. Not man only, but all that environs man ia 
the materia] aad moral universe, is lovely in his sight : ' the 
hoary hawthorn,' the ' troop of gray plover,' the ' solitary 
curlew,' all are dear to him; all live in this Earth along 
with him, and to all he is knit as in mysterious brotherhood. 
How touching is it, for instance, that, amidst the gloom of 
personal misery, brooding over the wintry desolation without 
him and within him, he thinks of the ' ourie cattle ' and ' silly 
sheep,' and their sufferings in the pitiless storm 1 

1 thoni^ht me on tbe ourie cattle, 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 

Ot tliro' the drifl, deap-lairing, sprattle, 

Beneath a scaur. 
Hk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the marry months o' spring 
Delighted me to hear thea smg, 

What comes o'thes? 

VTaere wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing, 

And close thy ee 'I 

The tenant of the mean hut, with its ' ragged roof and chinfcy 

wall,' has a heart to pity even these! This is worth several 

homilies on Mercy ; for it is the voice of Mercy herself. 
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Bums, indeed, lives in sympathy ; his soul rushes forth into 
all realms of being ; nothing that has existence can he indif- 
ferent to him. The very Devil he cannot hate with right 
orthodoxy : 

Bnt fara jon weal, anld Nickie-ben! 

O wild ye tak a thought and men' ! 

Ye aiblina m[ght, — I dinna ken,— 

StillhaeaBtabei 

Even for your sake I 
''He is the father of curses and lies," said Dr. Slop; "and 
is cursed and damned already." — "I am sorry for it," quoth 
my uncle Toby!— 'A Poet without Love were a physical 
and metaphysical impossibility. 

But has it not been said in contradiction to this principle, 
that 'Indignation makes verses'? It has been so said, and 
is true enough ; but the contradiction is apparent, not real. 
The Indignation which makes verses is, properly speaking, 
an inverted Love ; the love of some right, some worth, some 
goodness, helonging to ourselves or others, which has been 
injured, and which this tempestuous feeiing issues forth fo 
defend and avenge. No selfish fury of heart, existing there 
as a primary feeling, and without its opposite, ever produced 
much Poetry: otherwise, we suppose, the Tiger were the 
most musical of all our choristers. Johnson said, he loved a 
good hater ; by which he must have meant, not bo much one 
that hated violently, aa one that hated wisely; hated baseness 
from love of nobleness. However, in spite of Johnson's 
paradox, tolerable enough for once in speech, but which need 
not have been so often adopted in print since then, we rather 
believe that good men deal sparingly in hatred, either wise 
or unwise : nay that a ' good ' hater is still a desideratum in 
this world. The Devil, at least, who passes for the chief 
and best of that class, is said to be nowise an amiable char- 

Of the verses which Indignation makes. Bums has also 
given us specimens : and among the best that were ever 
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given. "Who will forget his ' DweUer in yon Dungeon dart ; ' 
a piece that might have been chaunted by the Furies of 
^schylus ? The secreta of the infernal Pit are laid bare ; 
a boundless baleful ' darkness visible ; ' and streaks of hell- 
fire quivering madly in its black haggard bosom ! 

Dweller in yon Dungeon diu-k, 
Hangmiui or Creation, mark ! 
Who in widow's weeds appears, 
Laden with unhonoured years, 

Baited witli many e. deadly curse ? 

Why should we speak of Scots wha hae wi' WcUktce hied; 
since all know of it, from the king to the meanest of his 9ul>- 
jects ? This dithyrambic was composed on horseback ; in 
riding in the middle of tempests, over the wildest Galloway 
moor, in company with a Mr, Syme, who, observing the poet's 
looks, forebore to ipeak, — judiciously enough, for a man 
composing Sraae's Address might be unsafe to trifle with. 
Doubtless this stem hymn was singing itself, as he formed it, 
through the soul of Burns; but to the external ear, it should 
be sung with the throat of the whirlwind. So long as there 
is warm blood in the heart of Seotchman or man, it will 
move in fierce thrills under this war-ode ; the best, we be- 
lieve, that was ever written by any pen. 

Another wild stormfiil Song, tJiat dwells in our ear and 
mind with a strange tenacity, is Macpherson's Farewell. 
Perhaps there is something in. the tradition itself that coop- 
erates. For was not this grim Celt, this shaggy Northland 
Cacus, that 'lived a life of sturt and strife, and died by 
treacherie,' was not he too one of the Nimrods and Napole- 
ons of the earth, in the arena of hi= own remote misfy glens, 
for want of a clearer and wider one? Nay, was there not a 
touch of grace given him ? A fibre of love and sofhie'fs, of 
poetry ilaelf, must have lived in his savage heart : for he 
composed that air the night before his execution ; on the 
wings of that poor melody, his better soul would soar away 
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above oblivion, pain and all the ignominy and despair, which, 
like an avalanche, was hurling him to the abyss I Here 
also, as at Thebes, and in Pelops' line, was material Pat« 
matched agtunst man's Free-will; matched in bitterest though 
obscure duel; and the ethereal soul sank not, even in its 
blindness, without a cry which has survived it. But who, 
except Burns, could have given words to such a soul ; woi-ds 
that we never listen to without a strange half-barbarous, half- 
poetic fellow-feeling ? 

Soe raiuingly, lae loaitionly, 

Sae dtamtingiy gaed he; 
Be piay'd a spring^ and danced it mwnrf, 

Bdoa Ike gallowt-iree. 

Under a lighter disguise, the same principle of Love, 
which we have recognised as the great characteristic of 
Burns, and of all true poets, occasionally manifests itself in 
the shape of Humour. Everywhere, indeed, in his sunny 
moods, a full buoyant flood of mirth rolls through the mind 
of Burns ; he rises to the high, and stoops to the low, and is 
brother and playmate to all Nature, We speak not of his" 
bold and often irresistible faculty of caricature ; for this is 
Drollery rather than Humour : but a much tenderer sport- 
fulness dwells iu him ; and comes forth here and there, in 
evanescent and beautiful touches ; as in his Address to the 
Mouse, or the Farmer's Mare, or in his Elegy on poor MaiKe, 
which last may be reckoned his happiest effort of this kind. 
In these pieces there are traits of a Humour as fine as that 
of Sterne; yet altogetlier different, original, peculiar, — the 
Humour of Bums. 

Of the tenderness, the playful pathos, and many other 
^indred qualities of Bums's Poetry, much more might be 
s&id i but now, with these poor outlines of a sketch, we must 
pirepare to quit this part of our subject. To speak of his 
individual Writmgs, adequately and with any detail, would 
lead us far beyond our limits. As already hinted, we can 
look on but few of these pieces as, in strict critical language, 
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deserving the name of Poems : they are rhymed eloquence, 
rhymed pathos, rhymed sense; yet seldom essentially melo- 
dious, aerial, poetical. Tarn o' Shanter itself, which enjoys 
so high a favour, does not appear to us, at all decisively, to 
come undei' liis last category. It is nat so muoli a poem, 
as a piece of. sparkling rhetoric ; the heart and body of the 
story still lies hard and dead. He has not gone back, much 
less carried us baek, info that dark, earnest, wonde'ring age, 
when the tradition was believed, and when it took its rise ; 
he does^ not attempt, by any new-modelling of his supernat- 
ural ware, to strike anew that deep mysterious chord of hu- 
man nature, which once responded to such things ; and which 
lives in us too, and will forever live, though silent now, or 
vibrating with far other notes, and to far different issues, 
Our Germa« readers will understand us, when we say, that 
he is not the Tieck but the Musaus of tbia tale. Exter- 
nally it is all green and living ; yet look closer, it is no firm 
growth, but only ivy on a rock. The piece does not properly 
cohere : the strange chasm which yawns in our incredulous 
ima^natlonB between-the Ayr public-house and the gate of 
Tophet, is nowhere bridged over, nay the idea of such a 
bridge is laughed at ; and thus the Ti'agedy of the adventure 
becomes a mere drunken phantasmagoria, or many-coloured 
spectrum painted on ale-vapours, and the Farce alone has 
any reality. We do not say that Bums should have made 
much more of this tradition ; we rather think that, for strictly 
poetical purposes, not much was to be made of it. Neither 
are we blind to the deep, varied, genial power displayed in 
what he has actually accomplished ; but we find far more 
' Shakspearean ' qualities, as these of Tom o' Shanter have 
been fondly named, in many of his other pieces ; nay, we 
incline to believe, that this latter might have been written, 
all but quite as well, by a man who, in place of genius, had 
only possessed talent. 

Perhaps we may venture to say, that the most strictly 
poetical of all his ' poems ' is one which does not appear 
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in Currie's Edition ; but has Leen often printed before and 
since, uniJer the humble title of The JoUy Beggars. The 
subject truly is among the lowest in Nature ; but it only the 
more shows our Poet's gift in raising it into the domain of 
Art. To our minds, this piece seems thoroughly compacted ; 
melted together, refined ; "and poured forth in , one flood of 
true liquid harmony. It is light, airy, soft of movement; 
yet sharp and precise in its details ; every face is a poilrait : 
that rawle carlin, that wee Apollo, that Son of Mars, are 
Scottisii, yet ideal ; the scene is at once a dream, and the 
very Bagcastle of ' Poosie-Nansie.' Farther, it seems in a 
considerable degree complete, a real self-supporting Whole, 
which is the highest merit in a poem. The blanket of the 
Night is drawn asunder for a moment ; in full, ruddy, flam- 
ing light, these rough/tatterdemalion^ are seen in their bois- 
terous revel; for the strong pulse of Life vindicates ita right 
to gladness even here; and when the curtain closes, we 
prolong the action, without effort; the next day as the last, 
our Gaird and o«v SaUad-monger are singing and soldering ; 
their ' brats and callets ' are hawking, beting, cheating ; and 
some other night, in new combinations, they will wring from 
Fate another hour of wassail and good cheer. Apart from 
the universal sympathy with man which this again bespeais 
in Burns, a genuine inspiration and no inconsiderable tech- 
nical talent are manifested here. There is the fidelity, hu- 
mour, warm life and accurate painting and grouping of some 
Teniers, for whom hostlers and carousing peasants are not 
without significance. It would be strange, doubtless, to call 
this the best of Bums's writings : we mean to say only, that 
it seems to us the most perfect of its kind, as a piece of poet- 
ical composition, strictly so called. In the Beggars' Opera, 
in the Beggars' Busk, as other critics have already remarked, 
there is nothing which, in real poetic vigour, equals this Oan- 
lata ; nothing, as we think, which comes within many degrees 
of it. 

But by far the most finished, complete and truly inspired 
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pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to be found among his 
Songs. It is here that, although through a small aperture, 
his light shines with least obstruction ; in its highest beauty, 
and pure sunny clearness. The reason may he, that Song is 
a brief simple species of composition ; and requires nothing 
80 much for its perfection, as genuine poetic feeling, genuine 
music of heart. Yet the Song has its rules equally with the 
Tragedy ; rules which in most cases are poorly fulfilled, in 
many cases are not so much as felt. We might write a long 
essay on the Songs of Bums ; which we reckon hy far the 
best that Britain has yet produced : for, indeed, since the era 
of Queen Ehzabeth, we know not that, by any other hand, 
aught truly worih attention has been accomplished In this 
department True, we have songs enough ' by persons of 
quality;' we have tawdry, hollow, wine-bred madrigals; 
many a rhymed speech ' in the flowing and watery vein of 
Ossorius the Portugal Bishop,' rich in sonorous words, and, 
for moral, dashed perhaps with some tint of a sentimental 
sensuality ; all which many persons cease not from endeav- 
ouring to sing ; though for most part, we fear, the music is 
but from the throat outwards, or at best from some region 
far enough short of the Sotd; not in which, but in a certain 
inane Limbo of the Fancy, or even in some vaporous de- 
batable-land on the outskirts of the Nervous System, most 
of such madrigals and rhymed speeches seem to have orig- 
inated. With the Songs of Bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of the dear, manly, heartfelt senti- 
ment that ever pervades Ms poetry, his Songs are honest in 
another point of view : in form, as well as in spirit. They 
do not affect to be set to music, but they actually and in 
themselves are music; they have received their life, and 
fashioned themselves together, in the medium of Harmony, 
as Venus rose from the bosom of the sea. The story, the 
feeling, is not detailed, but suggested ; not said, or spouted, 
in rhetorical completeness and coherence ; but sung, in fitful 
gushes, in glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, in warUings not 
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of the voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider this 
to be the essence of a song; and that no songs since the littie 
careless catches, and, as it were, drops of song, which Shak- 
speare has here and there sprinkled wer his Plays, fulfil 
this coadiljon in nearly the same degree as most of Bums's 
do. Such grace and truth of external movement, too. pre- 
supposes in general a corresponding force and truth of senti- 
ment and inward meaning. The Songs of Burns are not 
more perfect in the former quality than in the latter. With 
what tenderness he sings, yet with what vehemence and en- 
tireness ! There is a piercing wail in his sorrow, the purest 
rapture in his joy; he burns with the sternest ire, or Ijtughs 
with the loudest or sliest mirth ; and yet he is sweet and soft, 
' sweet as the smile when fond lovers meet, and soft as their 
parting tear I ' If we farther take into account the immense 
variety of his subjects ; how, from the loud flowing revel in 
WiUie brew'd a Peek o" Maul, to the still, rapt enthusiasm of 
sadness for Maiy in Heaven; firom the glad kind greeting 
of AuM Ltmgsyne, or the comic archness of Duncan Gray, 
to the fire-eyed fury of >Scoi* wha hae wi'. Wallace Sferf, he 
has found a tone and words for every mood of man's heart, 
— it will seem a small praise if we rank him as the first of 
ail our Song-writers ; for we know not where to find one 
woilhy of being second to him. 

It is on his Songs, as we believe, that Bums's chief influ- 
ence as an author will ultimately be found to depend : nor, 
if our Fletcher's aphorism is true, shall we account this a 
small influence. ' Let me make the songs of a people,' said 
he, ' and you shall make its laws.' Surely, if ever any Poet 
might have equalled himself with Legislators on this ground, 
it was Bums. His Songs are already part of the mother- 
tongue, not of Scotland only but of Britain, and of the mil- 
lions that in all ends of the earth speak a British language. 
In hut and hall, as the heart unfolds itself in many-coloured 
joy and woe of existence, the name, the voice of that joy and 
that woe, is the name and voice which Bums has given them. 
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StriclJy speaking, perhaps no British man. has so deeply 
affected the thoughts and feelings of so many men, as this 
solitary and altogether private individual, with means ap- 
parently the humhleat. 

In another point of view, moreover, we incline to think 
that Burns's influence may have been considerable : we 
mean, as exerted specially on the Literature of his country, 
at least on the Literature of Scotland. Among the great 
changes which British, particularly Scottish literature, has 
undergone since that period, one of the greatest will be found 
to consist in its remarkable increase of nationality. Even 
the English writers, most popular in Burns's time, were lit- 
tle distinguished for their literary patriotism, in this its best 
sense. A certain attenuated cosmopoliiaaiam had, in good 
measure, taken place of the old insular home-feeling; litera- 
ture was, as it were, without any local environment ; was not 
nourished by the affections which spring from a native soil. 
Our Grays and Glovers seemed to write almost as if in 
vacuo ; the thing written bears no mark of place j it is not 
written so much for Englishmen, as for men ; or rather, 
which is the inevitable result of this, for certain Generalisa- 
tions which philosophy termed men. GJoIdsmith is an ex- 
ception : not so Johnson ; the scene of his Rambler is Htfle 
more English than that of his Sasselas. But if such was, 
in some degree, the case with England, it was, in the highest 
degree, the case with Scotland. In fact, our Scottish litera- 
ture had, at that period, a very singular aspect ; unexampled, 
so far as we know, except perhaps at Geneva, where the 
Bame state of matters appears still to continue. For a long 
period after Scotland became British, we had no literature : 
fit the date when Addison and Steele were writing their 
SpecMors, our good John Boston was writing, with the no- 
blest intent, but alike in defiance of grammar and philoso- 
phy, bis FmrfoU Slate of Man. Then came the schisms 
in our National Church, and the fiercer schisms in our Body 
Politic r Theologie ink, and Jacobite blood, with gall enough 
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in both cases, seemed to have blotted out the intellect of the 
country; however, it was only obscured, not obliterated. 
Lord Karnes made nearly the first attempt at writing Eng- 
lish ; and ere long, Hume, Eobertaon, Smith, and a whole 
host of followers, attracted hither the eyes of all Europe. 
And yet in this brilliant resuscitation of our ' fervid genius,' 
there was nothing truly Scottish, nothing indigenous; ex- 
cept, perhaps, the natural impetuosity of intellect, which we 
sometimes claim, and are sometimes upbraided with, as a 
characteristic of, our nation. It is curious to remark that 
Scotland, so full of writers, had no Scottish culture, nor 
mdeed aay English ; our culture was almost exclusively 
French. It was hy studying Racine and Voltaire, Batteux 
and Boileau, that Kames had trained himself to be a critic 
and philosopher ; it was the light of Montesquieu and Mably 
that guided Robertson in his pohlical speculations; Ques- 
nay's lamp that kindled the lamp of Adam Smith. Hume 
was too rich a man to borrow; and perhaps he reacted on 
the French more than he was acted on by them : but neither 
had he aught to do with Scotland ; Edinburgh, equally with 
La Fleche, was but the lodging and laboratory, in which he 
not so much morally lived, as metaphysically investigated. 
Never, perhaps, was there a class of writers so clear and 
well-ordered, yet so totally destitute, to all appearance, of 
any patriolic. affection, nay of any human affection whatever. 
The French wits of the period were as unpatriotic : but their 
general deficiency in moral principle, not to say their avowed 
sensuality and unbelief in aU virtue, strictly so called, render 
this accountable enough. We hope, there is a patriotism 
founded on something better than prejudice ; that our coun- 
try may be dear to ua, without injury to .our philosophy ; 
that in loving and justly prizing aU other lands, we may 
prize justly, and yet love before aU others, our own stem 
Motherland, ^.nd the venerable Structure of social and moral 
Life, which Mind has through long ages been building up for 
us there. Surely there is nourishment for the better pari; 
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of man's heart in all this : surely the roots, fhat have fixed 
themselves in the very core of man's being, laay be so cul- 
tivated as to grow up not into briers, but into roses, in the 
.field of his life ! Ouv Scottish sages have no such propensi- 
ties ; the field of their life shows neither briers nor rosfes; 
but ooly a flat, continuous thrashing-floor for Logic, whereon 
all questions, from the ' Doctrine of B«nt ' to the ' Natural 
History of Religion,' are thrashed and sifted with the same 
mechanical impartiality ! 

With Sir Walter Scott at the head of our literature, it 
cannot be denied that much of this evil is past, or rapidly 
passing away : our chief literary men, whatever other faults 
they may have, no longer live among us like a French Col- 
ony, or some knot of Propaganda Missionaries ; but like 
natural-bom subjects of the soil, partaking and sympathising 
in all our attachments, humours and habils. Our literature 
no longer grows in water but- in mould, and with the true 
racy virtues of the soil and climate. How much of this 
change may be due to Burns, or to any other individual, it 
might he difficult to estimate. Direct literaiy imitation of 
Burns was not to be looked for. But his example, in the 
fearless adoption of domestic subjects, could not but operate 
from afar ; and certainly in no heart did the love of country 
ever burn with a wanner glow than in that of Bums : ' a 
' tide of Scottish prejudice,' as he modestly calls this deep 
and generous feeling, '.had been poured along his veins ; and 
' he felt that it would boil there till the flood-gates shut in 
' eternal rest.' It seemed to him, as if he could do so little 
for his country, and yet would so gladly have done all. One 
small province stood open for him, — thai of Scottish Song ; 
and how eagerly he entered on it, how devotedly he laboured 
there I In his toilsome joumeyings, this object never quits 
him ; it is the little happy-valley of his careworn heart. In 
the gloom of his own aSiiction, he eagerly seardies after 
some lonely brother of the mtise, and rejoices to snatch 
one other name from the oblivion that was covering it 1 
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These were early feelings, and they abode with him to the 
end: 

A wish (I mind its power), 

A wisb, that to my lateBt hour 

Will strooEly heave my breast,— 

That I, for poor anld Scotland's sake. 

Some nBSful plan or book oonld make. 

Or sing a sang at least. 

The rongh bur Thistle Bpraadmg wida 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I tum'd my weeding-clips aside. 
And "spared the symbol dear. 

But to leave the mere literary character of Bums, which 
has already detained us too long. Far more interesting than 
any of his written works, as it appears to «s, are his acted 
ones : the Life he willedj and was fated, to lead among his fel- 
low men. These Poems are but like little rhymed fragments 
scattered here and there in the grand unrhymed Romance 
of his earthly existence ; and it is only when intercalated 
in this at their proper places,, that they attain their full 
measure of significance. And this too, alas, was but a frag- 
ment ! The plan of a mighty edifice had been skefched ; 
some columns, porticos, firm masses of building, stand com- 
pleted ; the rest more or less clearly indicated ; with many 
a far-stretching tendency, which only studious and friendly 
eyes can now trace towards the purposed termination. For 
the work is broken off in the middle, almost in the begin- 
ning ; and rises among us, beautiful and sad, at onee un- 
finished and a ruin ! If charitable judgment was necessary 
in estimating his Poems, and justice required that the aim 
and the manifest power to fulfil it must often be accepted 
for the fulfilment ; much more is this the case in regard to 
his Life, the sum and result of all his endeavours, where 
his difiiculties came upon him not in detail only, but in 
mass ; and so much has been left unaccomplished, nay was 
mistaken, and altogether marred. 

Properly speaking, there is but one era in the life of 
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Burna, and thai the earliest. We have rot youth and man- 
hood, but only youth j. for, to the end, we discern no decisive 
change in the complexion of his character 5 in his thirty- 
seventh year, he is still, as it were, in youth. With all that 
resoluteness of judgment, that penetrating insight, and sin- 
gular maturity of intellectual power, exhibited in his writ- 
ings, he never attains to any clearness regarding himself; 
to the last, he never ascertains his peculiar aim, even with 
such distinctness as is common among ordinary men ; and 
therefore never can pursue it with that singleness of will, 
which insures success and some conlenlment lo such men. 
To the last, he wavers hetween two purposes : glorying in 
his talent, like a true poet, he yet cannot consent lo make 
this his chief and sole glory, and to follow it as the one thing 
needful, through poverty or riches, through good or evi! re- 
port. Another far meaner ambition still cleaves to him ; he 
must dream and struggle about a certain ' Eock of Inde- 
pendence ; ' which, natural and even admirable as it might 
be, was still but a warring with the world, on the compara- 
tively insignificant ground of his being more completely or 
less completely supplied with money, than others ; of his 
standing at a higher or at a lower altitude in general esti- 
mation than others. For the world still appears to him, as 
to the young, in borrowed colours : he expects from it what 
it cannot give to any man ; seeks for contentment, not within 
himself, in action and wise effort, but from without, in the 
kindness of circumstances, in love, friendaliip, honour, pe- 
cuniary ease. He would be happy, noj actively and in him- 
self, but passively and from some ideal cornucopia of Enjoy- 
ments, not earned by his own labour, hut shonered on him 
by the beneficence of Destiny. Thus, IJXe a young man, 
he cannot gird himself up ior any worthy well-calculated 
goal, but swerves to and &o, between passionate hope and 
remorseful disappointment : rushing onwards with a deep 
tempestuous force, he surmounts or breaks asunder many a 
barrier ; travels, nay advances far, hut advancing only under 
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uncertain guidance, is ever and anon turned from his path ; 
and to the laat, cannot reach the only true happiness of a 
man, that of clear decided Activity in (he sphere for which, 
by nature and circumstances, he has been fitted and ap- 
pointed. 

We do not say these things in dispraise of Buras; nay, 
perhaps, they but interest us the more in his favour. This 
blessing is not given soonest to the best; but rather, it is 
often the greatest minds that are latest in obtaining it ; for 
where moat is to be developed, most lime may be required to 
develop it. A complex: condition had been assigned him 
from without; as complex a condition from within; no 'pre- 
established harmony ' existed between the clay soil of Moss- 
giel and the empyrean soul of Eobert Bums; it was not 
wonderful that the adjustment between them should have 
been long postponed, and his arm long cumbered, and his 
sight confused, in so vast and discordant an economy as he 
had been appointed steward over, Byron was, at his death, 
but a year younger than Burns ; and through life, as it might 
have appeared, for more simply situated : yet in him too, we 
can trace no such adjustment, no such moral manhood ; but 
at best, and only a little before his end, the beginning of 
what seemed such. 

By much the most striking incident in Bums's Life is his 
journey to Edinburgh ; but perhaps a stiU more important 
one is his residence at Irvine, so early as in his twenty-third 
year. Hitherto his life had been poor and toilworn; but 
otherwise not ungenial, and, with all its distresses, by no 
means unhappy. In his parentage, deducting outward cir- 
cumstances, he had every reason to reckon himself fortunate. 
His father was a man of thoughtful, intense, earnest charac- 
ter, as the best of our peasanls are ; valuing knowledge, 
possessing some, and, what is far better and rarer, open- 
minded for more : a man with a keen insight and devout 
heart ; reverent towards God, frienclly therefore at once, and 
fearless towards all that God has made : in one word, though 
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but a bard-haaded peasant, a complete and fully unfolded 
Man. Sucli a fether is seldom fouad in any rank io society; 
and was worth descending far in society to seelt. Unfortu- 
nately, he was very poor ; had he been even a litlle rioheri 
almost never so little, the whole might haie issued far other- 
wise. Mighty events turn on a straw ; the crossing of « 
brook decides the conquest of the world. Had this William 
Bums's small seven acres of nursery-ground anywise pros- 
pered, the boy Robert had been sent to school ; had struggled 
forward, as so many weaker men do, to some uaiversityi 
come forth not as a rustic wonder, but as a regular well- 
trained intellectual workman, and changed the whole couiae 
of British Literature, — for it lay in him to have done tliisl 
But the nursery did not prosper ; poverty sank his whole 
femiiy below the help of even our cheap school-system : 
Bums remmned a hard-worked ploughboy, and British lit- 
erature took its own course. Nevertheless, even in this 
riigged scene there is much to nourish him. If be drudges, 
it is with bis brother, and for bia father and mother, whom 
he loves, and would fain shield from want. "Wisdom is not 
tenisbed from tbeir poor hearth, nor the balm of natural 
feeling : the solemn words. Let tis worship God, are heard 
there from a 'priest-like father;' if threatenings of unjust 
men throw mother and children into tears, the^e are (ears 
not of grief only, hut of holiest affection ; every heart in 
that bumble group feels itself the closer knit to every other ; 
in their hard warfere they are there together, a 'little band 
of brethren.' Neither are such fears, and the deep beauty 
that dwells in them, tbeir only portion. Light visits the 
hearts as it does the eyes of all living : there is a force, too, 
id this youth, that enables him to trample on misfortune ; 
nay, to bind it under bis feet to make him sport For a 
bold, warm, buoyant humour of character has been given 
hira ; and bo the thick-coming shapes of evil are welcomed 
with a gay, fnendly irony, and in their closest pressure he 
bates no jot of heart or hope. Vague yearnings of ambition 
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fail not, as lie 'grows up ; dreamy fancies hang like cloud- 
cities around him ; the curtain of Existence is slowly rising, 
in many-coloured splendour and gloom: aad the auroral 
light of first love is gilding his horizon, and the music of 
song is on his path ; and so he walks 



We ourselves know, from the best evidence, that up to 
this date Bums was happy ; nay, that he was the gayest, 
brightest, most fantastic, fescinating being to be found in the 
world ; more so even than he ever afterwards appeared. 
But no«, at this early age, he quits the paternal roof; goes 
iorth mto looiier, louder, more excitmg society ; and becomes 
initiated m those disaipations, those vices, which a certain 
class of philosopher? have asserted to be a natural prepai'a- 
tive foi entering on active hfe,la kind of mud-bath, in 
whiih the youth is, is it were, necessitated to steep, and, we 
suppose, cleanse himself, befoie the I'eal toga of Manhood 
can be laid on him. 1 We shall not dispute much with this 
class of philosophers'; we hope they are mistaken : for Sin 
and Remorse eo easily beset us at all stages of life, and are 
always such indifferent conipauy, that it seems hard we 
should, at any stage, be forced and fated not only to meet, 
but to yield to them, and even serve for a term in their lep- 
rous armada. We hope it is not so. Clear we are, at all 
events, it caimot be the training one receives in this Devil's- 
service, but only our determining to desert from it, that fits 
ns for true manly Action. We become men, not aftor we 
have been dissipated, and disappointed in the chase of 
false pleasure ; but after we have ascertained, in any way, 
what impassable barriers hem us in through this life; how 
mad it is to hope for contentment to our infinite soul from 
the ffijis of this extremely finiio world ; that a man must 
be sufficient for himself; and that for suffering and enduring 
tliere is no remedy but striving and doing. Manhood begins 
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when we have in any way made truce with 1 
gina even when we have surrendered to Necessity, as the 
most part only do ; but begins joyfully and hopefully only 
when we have reconciled ourselves to Necessity ; and thus, 
in reality, triumphed over it, and felt that in Necessity we 
are free. Surely, such lessons as this last, which, in one 
shape or other, is the grand lesson for every mortal man, are 
better learned from the lips of a devout mother, in the looks 
and actions of a devout father, while the heart is yet soft and 
pliant, than in collision with the sharp adamant of Fate, 
attracting us to shipwreck «s, when the heart is grown hard, 
and may be broken before it will become contrite ! Had 
Burns continued to leam this, as he was already learning it, 
in his father's cottage, he would have learned it fully, which 
he never did ; and been saved many a lasting aberration, 
many a bitter hour and year of remorseful sorrow. 

It seems to us another circumstance of fatal import iu 
Burns's history, that at this time too he became involved in 
the religious quarrels of his district ; that he was enlisted 
and feasted, as the fighting man of the New-Light Priest- 
hood, in their highly unprofitable warfare. At the tables of 
these free-minded clergy, he learned much more than was 
needful for him. Such lihei-al ridicule of fanaticism awak- 
ened in his mind scruples about Religion itself; and a whole 
world of Boubts, which it required quite another set of con- 
jurers than these men to exorcise. We do not say that such' 
an intellect as his could have escaped similar doubts, at some 
period of hia history ; or even that he could, at a later period, 
have come through them ailogether victorious and unharmed: 
but it seems peculiarly unfortunate that this time, above all 
others, should have been fixed for the encounter. For now, 
with principles assailed by evil example from without, by 
' paaaions raging like demons ' from within, he had little need 
of sceptical misgivings to whisper treason in the heat of the 
battle, or to cut off his retreat if he were already defeated. 
He loses his feeling of innocence ; his mind is at variance 
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with itself; tbe old divinity na longer presides there; but 
wild Desirea and wild Bepentanoe alternately oppress him. 
Ere long, too, he has coramitted himself before the world ; 
bis character for sobriety, dearto a Scottish peasant as few, 
corrupted worldlings can e7en conceive, is destroyed in the 
eyes of men ; and bis only refuge consists in trying to disbe- 
lieve his guiltiness, and is but a refuge of lies. The blackest 
desperation now gathers over him, broken only by red light- 
nings of remorse. .The whole fabric of bis life ia blasted 
asunder ; for now not only his character, but his personal 
liberty, is to be lost; men and Fortune are leagued for his 
hurt; 'hungry Buia has him in the wind.' He sees no 
escape but the saddest of all : exile from bis loved country, 
to a country in every senae inhospitable and abhorrent to 
him. "While the ' gloomy night is gathering fast,' in mental 
storm and solitude, as well as in physical, he sings his wild 
farewell to Scotland : 

Farewell my friends, farewell mj foes ! 

My pesoe with these, my love with tliose; 

The bursting tears my heart declare ; 

Adieu, my native baniis of Ayr! 

Light breaks suddenly in on -him in floods ; but still a 
false "transitory light, and no real sunshine. He is invited to 
Edinburgh ; hastens thither with antidpating heart ; is wel- 
comed as in a triumph, and with universal blandishment and 
acclamation ; whatever ia wisest, whatever is greatest or 
lovehest there, gathers round him, to gaze on hia face, 
to show him honour, sympathy, affection. Bums's appear- 
ance among the sages and nobles of Edinburgh must be 
regarded as one of the moat singular phenomena in moden^ 
Literature ; almost like the appearance of some Napoleon 
among the crowned sovereigns of modern Politics. For it is 
nowise as ' a mockery king.' set there by. favour, transiently 
and for a purpose, that he will let himself be treated ; suTI 
less is he a mad Rienzi, whose sudden elevation turns his too 
weak head : but he standi, there on his own basis ; cool, un- 
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astonished, hollaing his equal rank from Nature herself ; 
putting forth no claim which there is not strength in him, 
aa well as about him, to vindicate. Mr. Lockhart has some 
forcible observations ot) this point : 

' It ne^ds no eSbrt of imngimttion,' eays he, ' to conceive what the 
senaationB of an isotated set of scholars (alraoet all either clergymen 
or professors) must haTe been, in the presence of this big-boned, 
bittck-hrowed, brawny stranger, with his great flashing eyes, who, 
Jmring forced his way among them from the plough-taii at a single 
stride, manifested in the whole strain of his bearing and eonversa- 
tion a most thorough conyiction, that in the society of the most 
eminent men of his nation, he was exactly where he was entitled to 
he ; hardly deigned to flatter them by exhibiting even an occasional 
Bymplora of being flattered by their notice; by turns calmly meas- 
lired himself agmnst Hie most cultivated understandings of his time 
in discussion; overpowered the bo/i-mols of the most celebrated con- 
vivialisfs by broad floods of merriment, irapregnated with all the 
burning lite of genius ; astounded bosoms habitm^y enveloped in 
the , thrice-piled folds of social reserve, by compelling them to trem- 
ble, — nay, to tremble visibly, — beneath the fearless touch of natural 
pathos ; and all this without indicating the smallest willingness to be 
rooked among those professional ministers of e:xci<ement, who are 
content to be paid in money and smiles for doing what the specta' 
tors and auditors would be ashamed of doing in their own persons, 
even if tliey had the power of'doing it ; and last, and probably worst 
of alt, who was tnown to l>e in the habit of enlivening societies 
which they would have scorned to approach, still more frequently 
lliari their own, with eloquence no less magnificent ; with wit, in all 
likelihood still more daring ; often enough, as the superiors whom ho 
fronted without alarm might have guessed tli>m the beginning, and 
had ere long no occasion to guess, with wit pointed at themselves.' 

The farther we remove fi-om this scene, the move singu- 
lar will it seem to us : details of the exterior aspect of it 
are already full of interest. Moat readers recollect Mr. 
Walker's pei-sona! interviews with Burns as among the best 
passages of his Narrative : a time will come when this rem- 
j'niseence of Sir Walter Scott's, slight though it is, will also 
be precious : 

As for Burns,' writes Sir Walter, 'I may truly say, Viryiliami-idi 
tantkm. I was a lad of fifteen in 1788-7, when he came first to Edin- 
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bm^, but had eenee and feeling euough to be much intereEted in 
Ilia poetry, and vronld have given tlie world to know him ; but I had 
very little acquaintance with any literary people, and still Less with 
the gentry of tlie west country, the two aete (hat he moet frequented. 
Mr. Thomas Griereon was at that time a clerk of my father's. He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him to'his lodgings to dinner; 
but had no opportunity to keep his word ; otherwise I might have 
seen more of this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day 
at the late venerable Professor Ferguson's, where there were several 
gentlenien of literary reputation, among whom I remember the cele- 
brated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course, we youngsters sat silent, 
looked and listened. The only tiling I remember which was re- 
markable in Bums's manner, was the effect produced upon him 
by a print of Bunbury's, representing a soldier lying dead on the 
snow, his dog sitting in misery on one aide, — on the other, his 
widow, with a child in her arms. These Unes were written be- 

" Cold on Cimadian liills, or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slaui; 
Bent o'er her baba, lier aye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
-Gave the sad presage of iiis future yeara, 
The child of misery baptised in tflara." 

'Bums seemed much aKcted by the print, or rather by the ideas 
which it suggested to his muid. He actually shed tears. He asked 
whose the lines were ; and it chanced that nobody but myself remem- 
bered that they occur in a half-forgotten poem of Langhorne's called 
by the unpromising title of " The Justice of Peace." I whispered 
my information to a friend present; he mentioned it to Burns, who 
rewarded me with a look and a word, which, though of mere civility, 
1 then received and still recollect wilh very great pleasure. 

' His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, not clown- 
ish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, which received part 
of its effect perhaps from one's knowledge of his extraordinary tal- 
ents. His ffeatures are represented in Mr. Nasmyth's picture: but 
to me it conveys the idea that they are diminished, as if seen in- 
perspeclive. I think his countenance was more massive than it! 
looks in any of the portrMta. I should have taken the poet, had I^ 
not known what he was, for a very sagacious tounfry farmer of the , 
old Scotch school; !. e. none of your modern agriculturists who keep' 
labourers for 'their drudgery, but the dnuce qudemaa who held his 
own plough. There was a strong expression of sense and shrewd., 
ness in aJl his lineaments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the 
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Jioetictd character and teniperament. It was large, and of a dark cast, 
which glowed [I say literally glowed) when he apoke with feehng or 
inCeresC I never saw such another eye in a human head, though I 
have seen the most distinguished men of my time. His conversation 
expressed perfect aelf-confidence, without the slightest presumption. 
Among the men who were the most learned of their time and coun- 
try, he eapresaed himself with perfect firmness, but without the least 
intrusive forwardness ; and when he diff^d in opinion, he did not 
hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the same Unie with modesty. I 
do not remember any part of his conversation distinctly enough to be 
quoted ; uor did I ever see him again, except in the street, where he 
did not recognise me, as I could not espect he should. He was 
much caressed in Edinburgh : but (eonaiderihg what literary emolu- 
ments have been since his day) the eflbrts made for his relief were 
extremely trifling. 

'I remember, on this occasion I mention, I thought Burna's ae- 
qu^ntance with English poetry was rather limited; and also that, 
having twenty times the abilities of Ailan Ramsay and of Fergusson, 
he talked of them with too much humility as his models : there was 
doubtless national predilection in his estimate. 

' This is all I can tell you about Bums. I have onl^ l« add, that 
his dress corresponded with his mtiauer. He was like a farmer 
dressed in his best to dine with the laird. I do not speak in malam 
partem, when I say, I never saw a man in company with his superi- 
ors in station or information more perfectly tree from either the 
reality or tbe afl^ctation of embarrassment. I was told, hut did not 
observe it, that his address to females was extremely deferential, and 
always with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, which en- 
gaged their attention particularly. I have heard the late Duchess 
of Gordon remark this. — I do not know anything I can add to these 
recolleclions of forty years sine©.' 

The conduct of Burns under this dazzling hiaze of favour ; 
the calm, unaffected, manly manner iu which he not only 
hore it, but estimated its value, has justly been regarded as 
the best proof that could be given of his real vigour and 
integrity of mind. A' little natural vanity, some (ouches 
of hypocritical modesty, some glimmerings of affectation, at 
least some fear of being thought affected, we could have par- 
doned in almost any man ; hut no such indicafion is to be 
traced here. In his unexampled situation the young peasant 
is not a moment perplexed ; so many strange lights do not 
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confuse him, do not lead him astray. Nevertheless, we can- 
not but percei\e that this winter did him great and lasting 
injury. A somewhat clearer knowledge of men's affairs, 
scarcely of their characters, it did afford him; but a sharper 
feeling of Fortune's unequal arrangements in their sociaL 
destiny it also left with him. He had seen the gay and 
gorgeous arena, in which the powerful are bom to pky their 
parts ; nay had himself stood in the midst of it ; and he felt 
more bitterly than ever, that here he was but a looker-on, 
and had no pai't or lot in that splendid game. From this 
time a jealous indignant fear of social degradation takes pos- 
session of him; and perverts, SO far as aught could pervert, 
his private contentment, and his feelings towards his richer 
fellows. It was clear to Burns that he had talent enough 
to make a fortune, or a hundred fortunes, could he but have 
rightly willed this ; it was clear also that he willed some- 
thing far different, and therefore could not make one. Un- 
happy it was that he had not power to choose the one, and 
reject the other ; but must halt forever between two opin- 
ions, two objects; making hampered advancement towards 
either. But so is it with many men: we 'long for the 
merchandise, yet would fain keep the price ; ' and so stand 
chaffering with Fate, in vexatious altercation, till the night 

The Edinburgh Learned of that period were in general 
more noted for clearness of head than for warmth of heart : 
with the exception of the good old Blackloek, whose help 
was too ineffectual, scarcely one among them seems to have 
looked at Burns with any ti-ue sympathy, or indeed much 
otherwise than as at a highly curious thing. By the great 
also he is treated in the customary fashion ; entertained at 
their tables and dismissed : certain modica of puddiiig and 
praise are, from time to time, gladly exchanged for the fasci- 
nation of his presence ; which exchange once effected, the 
bargain is finished, and each party goes his several way. 
At the end of this strange season. Bums gloomily sums up 
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his gains (uid losses, and meditates on the chaotic future. In 
money he is somewhat richer; in fame and the show of hap- 
piness, infinitely richer ; but in the substance of it, as poor 
as ever. Nay poorer; for his heart is now maddened still 
more with the fever of worldly Ambition ; and through long 
years the disease will rack him with unprofitable sufferings, 
and weaken his strength for all true and nobler aims. 

What Bums was next to do or to avoid ; how a man so 
circumstanced was now to guide himself towards his true 
advantage, might at this point of time have been a question 
for the wisest. It was a question too, which api)areutly he 
was left altogether to answer for himself: of his learned 
or rich patrons it had not struck any individual to turn a 
thought on this so trivial matter. Without claiming for 
Burns the praise cf perfeet sagacity, we must say, that his 
Excise and Farm scheme does not seem to us a veiy un- 
reasonable one ; that we should be at a loss, even now, to 
suggest one decidedly better. Certain of his admirers have 
felt scandalised at his ever resolving to gauge ; and would 
have had him lie at the pool, till the spirit of Patronage 
Blirred the waters, that so, with one friendly plunge, all his 
sorrows might be healed. Unwise counsellors ! They know 
not the manner of this spirit ; and how, in the lap of moat 
golden dreams, a man might have happiness, were it not that 
in the interim he must die of hunger ! It reflects credit on 
the manliness and sound sense of Burns, that he felt so early 
on what ground he was standing ; and preferred self-help, on 
the humblest scale, to dependence and inaction, though with 
hope of far more splendid possibilities. But even these 
possibilities were not rejected in his scheme ; he might 
texpecf, if it chanced that he had any friend, to rise, in no 
long period, into sometliing even hke opulence and leisure ; 
while again, if it chanced that he had no friend, he could 
still live in security ; and for the rest, he ' did not intend to 
borrow honour from any profession.' We reckon that his 
plan was honest and well-calculated : all turned on the exe- 
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cution of it. Doubtless it failed ; yet not, we believe, from 
any vice inherent in itself. Nay, aA«r all, it waa no 
failure of external means, but of iatemal, that overtook 
Burns. His was no bankruptcy of the purse, but of the 
soul ; to hia last day, he owed no man anything. 

Meanwhile he begins well : with two good and wise ac- 
tions. His donation to his mother, munificent from a man 
whose income had lately been seven pounds a-year, was 
worthy of hira, and not more than worthy. Generous also, 
and worthy of him, was the treatment of the woman whose 
life's welfare now depended on his pleasure. A friendly 
ohserver might have hoped serene days for him : his mind 
is on the true road to peace with itself : what clearness he 
still wants will be given as he proceeds ; for the best teacher 
of duties, that still lie dim to us, is the Practice of those we 
see, and have at hand. Had the 'patrons of genius,' who 
could give him nothing, but taken nothing from him, at least 
nothing more ! The wounds of his heart would have healed, 
vulgar ambition would have died away. Toil and Frugality 
would have been weleome, since Virtue dwelt with them ; 
and Poetry would have shone through them as of old : and 
in her elpar ethereal light, which was his own by birthright, 
he might have looked down on his earthly destiny, and all 
its ohstructiona, not with patience only, but with love. 

But the patrons of genius would not have it so. Pictu- 
resque tourists,'- al! manner of fashionable danglers after 

1 There is one httle sketch by certain ' English gentleman' nf this class, 
which, though adopted in Cume's Narrative, and since thfti repeated in 
most other?, ne have all along felt au invincible diepoelCion to regard as 
iniaRinary; ' On a rook that projected into the stream, they saw a man 
' employed in angling, of a singular appearance He had a cop made of 
' foK-sliin on his head, a loose greatooat fixed round him by a belt^ ftam 
'which depended an enormous Highland broad-sword. It was Burns.' 
Now, we rather think, it was nof Bums. For, to say nothing of the fox- 
skin cap, the loose and quits Hibernian watchooat with the belt, what are 
■we to make of this 'enormous Highland broad-sword' depending thim 
himV More espeoially, as there is no word of parish constables on the 
'ooliout to see whether, as Dennis phrases it, he had an eye to his own 
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lil«rature, and, far worse, all manner of convivial Mecfenaaea, 
hovered round him in his retreat ; and his good as well as 
liis weak qualities secared them influence over him. He 
was flattered by their notice ; and his warm social nature 
made it impossible for him to shafce them off, and hold on 
his way apart from them. These men, as we believe, were 
proximately the means of hia ruin. Not that they meant 
him any ill ; Ibey only meant themselves a little good ; if he 
suffered harm, let him look to it ! Bat they wasted hia pre- 
. cious time and his precious talent ; they disturbed his com- 
posure, broke down his returning habits of temperance and 
assiduous contented exertion. Their pampering was baneful 
to him ! their cruelty, which soon followed, was equally bane- 
ful. The old grudge against Fortune's inequality awoke 
with new bittemesa in their neighbourhood ; and Bums had 
no retreat but to the ' Rock of Independence,' which is but 
an airn^astle, atler all, that looks well at a distance, but wilt 
screen no one from real wind and wet. Flushed with irregu- 
lar excitement, exasperated alternately by contempt of others, 
and contempt of himself. Burns was no longer regaining his 
peace of mind, but fast losing it forever. There was a hol- 
lowness at the heart of his life, for his conscience did not 
BOW approve what he was doing. 

Amid the vapours of unwise enjoyment, of bootless re- 
morse, and angry discontent with Pate, his true loadstar, a 
life of Poetry, with Poverty, nay with Famine if it must be 
so, was too often altogether hidden from his eyes. And yet 
he sailed a sea, where without some such loadstar there was 
no right steering. Meteors of French Politics rise before 
him, but these were not his stars. An accident this, which 
hastened, but did not originate, his worst distresses. In the 
mad contentions of that time, he comes in collision with cer- 
tain official Superiors ; is wounded by them ; cruelly lacer- 

niidriffor that of Uie public ! Bnms, of all men, had the leaft need, and 
the least tendency, to seek for distinction, either in hia own eyes, or those 
of others, by such poor mummeries. 
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ated, we ^hou!d say, could a duad mechanical impkraent, 
in any cabe, be t^led cruel : and ebrinks, in indigaant pain, 
inlo deeper self-sedusion, into glnoraier moodiness than ever. 
Ilia life has now lost its unity : it is a life of fragments ; led 
with little aim, beyond the melancholy one of securing its 
own continuance, — in fits of wild false joy when eucU 
offered, and of black despondency when they passed away. 
' His character before Ibe world begins to suffer : calumny ia 
busy with him ; for a miserable man makes more enemiea 
than friends. Some faults be has fallen into, and a thousand 
misfortunes ; but deep criminality is what be stands accused 
of, aad they that are not without sin cast the first stone at 
Lim ! For is he not a well-wisher of ihe French Eeyolulion, 
a Jacobin, and therefore in that one act guilty of all ? These 
accusations, political and moral, it has since appeared, were 
false enough : but the world hesitated little to credit them. 
Nay, bis convivial Mecasnases themselves were not the Wt 
to do it. There is reason to helteve that, in his later years, 
the Dumfries Aristocracy had partly withdrawn themselves 
from Bums, as from a tainted person, no longer worthy of their 
acquaintance. That painful class, stationed in all provincial 
cities, behind the outmost breastwork of Gentility, there to 
stand siege and do battle against the intrusions of Grocerdom 
and Grazierdom, had actually seen dishonour in the society 
of Burns, and branded him with their veto ; had, as we vul- 
garly say, cut him ! We find one passage in this Work 
of Mr. Lockhart's, which will not out of our thoughts ; 

'A gentleman of that eoanty, wliose niune I have already moi* 
than once had occasion to refer to, haa often told me lliat he was sel- 
dom more grieved, than when riding into Dumfries one fine summer 
evening about this Ume to attend a county ball, he saw Bums walk- 
ing alone, on the shady side of the {uindpal street of the town, 
while the opposite side was gay with successive groups of gentlemen 
and iadiea, all drawn together Ibr the festivities of the night, not one 
of whom appeared willing to recognise him. The horseman tlis- 
and joined Burns, who on his proposing to cross the street 
: "Hay, nay, my young friend, that's all over now;" and 
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nsell dowie upon tlie cora-blng. 



We sud liae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking 11 ower the lily-white leal 
And wereaa my heart ii^hl, J wad die.'* 

It was little in Buros's cfiaracter to let his feelings on cerlain sub- 
jects escape in thie fashion. He, immediately after reciting these 
verses, assumed the sprightliness of bis most pleasing manner ; and 
taiing his young friend home with Mm, entertained him very agree- 
ably till Hio hour of the ball arrived.' 

Aiaa ! when we think that Bums now sleeps ' where bitter 
indignation can no longer lacerate his heart,' ^ and that most 
of those fair dames and frizzled gentlemen already lie at his 
side, where the breastwork of gentility is quite thrown down, 
— who would not sigh over the tiiin delueiona and foolish toys 
that divide heart from heart, and make man unmerdful to his 
brother ! 

It was not now to he hoped that the genius of Bums 
would ever reach maturity, or accomplish aught worthy of 
ilself. His spirit was jarred in its melody ; ,not the soft 
breath of natural feeling, but the rude hand of Fate, was 
now sweeping over the strings. And yet what harmony was 
in him, what music even in his discords ! How the wild 
tones had a charm for the simplest and the wisest ; and all 
men felt and knew that here also was one of the Gifted I 
'If he entered an inn at midnight, after all tlie inmates were 
' in bed, the news of his arrival circulated from the cellar to 
' the garret ; and ere ten minutes had elapsed, the landlord 
'and all his guests were assembled ! ' Some brief pure mo- 
menta of poetic life were yet appointed him, in the composi- 
' ml aiBoii iadignaiia cor nUeriia lacerare niquit. Swift's Epitaph. 
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tion of his Ronga. We can understand how he grSipfil at 
this employment ; and how too, he spurned all other reward 
for it but what the labour itself biought him. For the soul 
of Burns, though scathed and raaired, was yet living in its 
full moral strength, though sharply conscious of it"* errors 
and abasement : and here, in his destitution and degradation, 
was one act of seeming nobleness and self-devotedness left 
even for him to perform. He felt too, that with ail the 
' thougbtles'! follies' that bad "laid him low,' the world was 
unjust and cruel to him ; and ho silently appealed to another 
and calmer time. Not as a hired soldier, but as a patriot, 
would he strive for the glory of bis country : so he cast from 
liim the poor sixpence a-day, and served zealously as a volun- 
teer. Let us not grudge him this last luxury of his exists 
ence ; let him not have appealed to us in vain ! The money 
was not necessary to him ; he struggled through without it: 
long since, these guineas would have been gone, and now the 
bigh-mindedness of refusing them will plead for him in all 
hearts ibrever. 

We are here arrived at the crisis of Bums's life ; for 
matters had now taken such a shape with him as coiil^ not 
long continue. If improvement was not to be looked for, 
Nature could only for a limited time maintain this dark and 
maddening warfare against the world and itself. We are not 
medically informed whethfer any continuance of years was, 
at this period, probable for Bums ; whether hia death is to 
bft looked on as in some sense an accidental event, or onlj^ as 
the natural consequence of the long series of events that had 
preceded. The latter seems to be the likelier opinion ; and 
yet it is by no means a certain one. At all events, as we 
have said, some change could not be very distant. Three 
gates of deliverance, it seems to tis, were open for Burns : 
clear poetical activity ; madness ; or death. The first, with 
longer life, was still possible, though not probable ; for phy- 
sical causes were beginning to be concerned in it : and yet 
Burns had an iron resolution ; could he but have seen and 
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feJt, that not only his highest glory, but his first duty, and 
the true medicine for all his woes lay here. The second was 
still less prohable ; for his mind was ever among the clear- 
est and firmest. So the milder thii-d gate was opened for him ; 
and he passed, not softly, yet speedily, into that still coun- 
try, where the hail-storms and fire-showers do not reach, and 
the heaviest-laden wayfarer at length lays down his load ! 

Contemplating this sad end of Bums, and how he sank 
unaided by any real help, uncheered by any wise sympathy, 
generous minds have sometimes figured to fhemselves, with 
a repi^oachful sorrow, that much might have been done for 
him ; that by counsel, true afiectjon and friendly ministra- 
tions, he might have been saved to himself and the world. 
"We question whether there is not more tenderness of heart 
than soundness of judgment in these euggestioiis. It seeraa 
dubious to us whether the richest, wisest, most benevolent 
individual could have lent Burns any effectual help. Coun- 
sel, which seldom profits any one, he did not need ; in liis 
understanding, he knew the right from the wi'ong, as well 
perhaps as any man ever did ; but the persuasion, which 
would have availed him, lies not so much in the head as in 
the hearf, where no argument or expostulation could have 
assisted much to implant it. As to money again, we do not 
believe that this was his essential want ; or well see how any 
private man could, even presupposing Bums's consent, have 
bestowed on him an independent fortune, with much^pros- 
pect of decisive advantage. It is a mortifying truth, that 
two men in any rank of society, could hardly be found vir- 
tuous enough to give money, and to lake it as a necessary 
gift, without injury to the mora! entireness of one or both. 
But so stands (he fact : Friendship, in the old heroic sense 
of that term, no longer exists ; except in the cases of kin- 
dred or other legal aifinity, it is in reality no longer expected, 
or recognised as a virtue among men. A close observer of 
manners has pronounced ' Patronage,' that is, pecuniary or 
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other economic furtherance, to be ' twice cursed ; ' cursing 
him that gives, and him that takes ! Aod thus, in regard to 
outward matters also, it has become the rule, as in regard to 
inward it always was and must be the rule, that no one shall 
look for effectual help to another ; but that each shall rest 
contented with what help he can afford himself. Such, we. 
say, is the principle of modern Honour ; uaturally enongU 
growing out of that sentiment of Pride, which we mculcate 
and encourage as the basis of our whole social moraHty. 
Many a poet has been poorer than Bums ; hut no one was 
ever prouder : we may question whether, without great pre- 
cautions, even a pension from Royalty would not have galled 
and encumbered, more than actually assisted him. 

Std! less, therefore, are we disposed to join with another 
class of Bums's admirers, who accuse the higher ranks among 
Hs of having ruined Burns by their selfish neglect of him. 
We have already stated our doubts whether direct pecuniary 
help, had it been offered, would have been accepted or could 
have proved very effectual. We shall readily admit, how- 
ever, that much was to be done for Burns ; that many a poi- 
soned arrow might have been warded from his bosom ; many 
an entanglement in his path cut asunder by the hand of the 
powerful ; and light and heat, shed on him from high places, 
would have made his humble atmosphere more genial ; and 
the softest heart then breathing might have lived and died, 
with some fewer pangs. Nay, we shall grant farther, and 
for iSjrns it is granting much, that, with all his pride, he 
would have thanked, even with exaggerated gratitude, any 
one who had cordially befriended him : patronage, unless once 
cursed, needed not to have been twice so. At all events, the 
poor promotion he desired in his calling might have been 
granted ; it was his own scheme, therefore likelier than any 
other to be of service. All this it might have been a luxury, 
nay it was a duly, for our nobility to have done. No part of 
all this, however, did any of them do ; or apparently attempl, 
or wish to do! so much is granted against them. But what 
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then is the amount of their blame ? Simply that they were 
men of the world, and walltpc! by the principles of such men ; 
that they treated Burns, as other iwbles and other commoners 
had done other poets ; as the English did Shakspeare ; as 
King Charles and his Cavaliers did Butler, as King Philip 
and bis Grandees did Cervantes. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns ; or ahall we cut down our thorns for yielding only a 
fence and haws ? How, indeed, could tlie ' nobility and gen- 
try of his native land ' hold out any help to this ' Scottish 
Bard, proud of his name and country ? ' Were the nobility 
and gentry ao much as able rightly to heSp themselves? 
Had they not their game to preserve ; their borough interests 
to strengthen ; dinners, thprefore, of various kinds to eat and 
give? Were (heir means more than adequate lo all this 
business, or leas than adequate? Less than adequate in gen- 
eral ; few of them in reality were richer than Bums ; many 
of them were poorer ; for sometimes they had to wring their 
supplies, as with thumbscrews, from the hard hand ; and, in 
their need of guineas, to forget tlieir duty of mercy ; which- 
Bums was never reduced to do. Let us pity and forgive 
Ihem. The game they preserved and shot, the dmncrs they 
nte and gave, the borough interests they strengthened, the 
UttU Babylons they severally builded by the glory of their 
might, are all melted or melting back into the primeval 
Chaos, as man's merely selfish endeavours are fated to do : 
and here was an action, extending, in virtue of its worldly 
influence, we may say, through all time ; in virtue of its 
moral nature, beyond all time, being Immortal as the Spirit 
of Groodness itself; this action was offered them to do, and 
light was not given them to do it. Let us pity and forgive 
them. But better than pity, let us go and do otherwise. 
Human sufFering'did not end with the life. of Bums ; ueither 
was the solemn mandate, ' Love one another, bear one anoth- 
er's burdens,' given to the rich only, but to all men. True, 
we shall find no Bums to relieve, to assuage by our aid or 
our pity ; but celestial natures, groaning under the fardels of 
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a weary life, we shall still find ; and that wretchedness which 
Fate has rendered voiceless^^d tuneless is not the least 
wretched, but the most. ' < ^'T' '•^^~~~ 

Still, we do not think that tl^e blame of Burns's failure Jies 
chiefly with the world. ' The "world, it seems to us, treated 
him with more, rather than with less kindness than it usually 
shows to such men. It has ever, we fear, shown but small 
favour to its Teachers : hunger and nakedness, perils and 
reviling, the prison, the cross, the poison-chalice have, in 
most times and countries, been the market-price it has offered 
for Wisdom, the welcome with which it has greeted (hose 
who have come to enlighten and purify it. Homer and Soc- 
rates, and the Christian Apostles, helong to old days ; but 
the world's Martyrology was not completed with these; 
Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in priestly dungeons ; 
Tasso pines in the cell of a madhouse ; Camoens dies beg- 
ging on the streets of Lisbon. So neglected, so ' persecuted 
they the Prophets,' not in Judea only, but in all places where 
men have been. We reckon that every poet of Burns'a 
order is, or should be, a prophet and teacher to his age ; that 
he has no right to expect great kindness from it, but rather 
ia bound to do it great kindness ; that Burns, in particular, 
experienced fully the usual proportion of the world's good- 
ness ; and that the blame of his failure, as we have said, lies 
not chiefly with the world. 

Where then does it lie P We are forced to answer: With 
himself; it Is his inward, not his outward misfortunes that 
bring him lo the dust. Seldom, indeed, is it otherwise ; sel- 
dom is a life morally wrecked but the grand cause lies in 
some internal raal-arrangement, some want less of good for- 
tune than of good guidance. Nature feshions no creature 
without implanting in it the strength needful for its action 
and duration ; least of all does she so neglect her masterpiece 
and darling, the poetic soul. Neither can we believe that it 
is in the power of ani/ external circumstances utterly lo ruin 
the mind of a man ; nay, if proper wisdom be given him, 
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even so much as to affect its essential health and beauty. 
The sternest sum-total of all worldly misfortunes ia Death ; 
nothing more can lie in the cup of human woe: yet maay 
men, in all ages, have triumphed over Death, and led it cap- 
tive ; convarting its physical victory into a moral victory for 
themselves, into a seal and immortal eonsecralion for all that 
their pa^t life had achieved. What has been done, may he 
done again : nay, it is but the degree and not the kmd of 
such heroism that differs in different seasons ; for iviihout 
some portion of this spirit, not of boisterous daring, but of 
silent fearlessneaa, of Self-denial in all its foWPfe no good 
man, in any scene or time, hao ever attained t"o be good. 

We have already stated the error of Burns ; and mourned 
over it, rather than blamed it. It was the want of unity in 
his purposes, of consistency in his aims ; the hapless attempt 
to mingle in friendly union the common spirit of the world 
with the spirit of poetry, which Is of a far different and alto- 
gether iiTecoricilahle nature. Bums was nothing wholly ; and 
Burns could be nothing, no man formed as he was can be any- 
thing, by halves. The heart, not of a mere hot-blooded, pop- 
ular Verse-monger, or poetical Bestaurateur, but of a true 
Poet and Singer, worthy of the old religious heroic times, had 
been given him ; and he fell in an age, not of heroism and 
religion, but of scepticism, selfiahness and triviality, when 
true Nobleness was little understood, and its place supplied 
by a hollow, dissocial, altogether barren and unfruitfhl prin- 
ciple of Pride. The influences of that age, his open, kind, 
susceptible nature, to say nothing of his highly untoward sit- 
uation, made it more than usually difficult for him to cast 
aside, or rightly subordinate ; the better, spirit that was 
within him ever sternly demanded ita rights, its supremacy : 
he spent his life in endeavouring to .reconcile these two ; 
and. lost it, as he must lose it, without reconciling them. 

Bums was bom poor; and bom also to continue poor, for 
he would not endeavour to be otherwise ; this it had been 
well could he have once for all admitted, and considered as 
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Anally settled. He was poor, trulj ; but hundreds even of 
his ovTD class and order of minds have been poorer, yet have 
suffered nothing deadly from it ; nay, his own Father had a 
Jar sorer battle with ungrateful destiny than his was ; and he 
did not yield to it, hut died courageously warring, and to all 
moral infents prevailing, against il. True, Burns had little 
means, had even little time for poetry, his only real pursuit 
and vocation ; but so much the more precious was what little 
be had. Ja all these external respects hia case was hard ; 
but very far from the hlivdest. Poverty, incessant drudgery 
and much worse evils, it has often been the lot of Poets and 
wise men to strive with, and their glory to conquer. Locke 
was banished as a ti'aitor ; and v/Tote his Essay on the Hu- 
man Underetanding sheltering himself in a Dutch garret. 
"Was Milton rich or at liis ease when he composed Paradise 
Lout? Not only low, but fallen firom a height; not only 
poor, but impoverished ; in darkness and with dangers com- 
passed round, he sang his immortal song, and found fit audi- 
ence, though few. Did not Cervantes finish his wort, a 
maimed soldier and in prison ? Kay, was not the Araucana, 
which Spain acknowledges as its Epic, written without even 
the aid of paper; on scraps of leather, as the stout flghler 
and voyager snatched any moment from that wild warfare? 
\ And what then had these men, which Bums wanted ? 
Two things; both which, it seems to us, are indispensable 
for such men. They had a true, religious principle of mor- 
als ; and a single not a double aim in their activity. They 
were not self-seekers and self-worshippers ; but seekers and 
worshippers of something far better than Self. J Not personal, 
enjoyment was their object ; but a high, heroic idea of Re- 
ligion, of Patriotism,, of heavenly Wisdom in one or the other 
form, ever hovered before them ; in which cause, they neither, 
shrank from suffering, nor called on the earth to witness it as- 
something wonderful ; but patiently endured; counting it bless- 
edness enough so to spend and be spent. Thus the 'golden- 
calf of Self-love,' however curiously carved, was not their 
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Deity i but the Invisible Goodness, which alone is nidn s rea- 
sonable service. This feeling was as a celealial fountain, 
whose streams refreshed into ghdness and beauty all the 
provinces of their otherwise too de'iolate existence In a 
word, they willed one thing, to which all other things were 
suboivlinated and made subservient , and therefoie they ac- 
complished it. The wedge wiU rend rocks ; but its edge must 
be sharp and single : if it be double, the wedge is bruised in 
pieces and will rend nothing. 

Part of this superiority these men owed to their age ; in 
which heroism and devotedness were still practised, or at 
least not yet disbeheved in ; but much of it likewise 'they 
owed to themselves, (With Bnru'i again it was different. 
His molality, in most of jis practical points, is that of a mere 
worldly man ; enjoyment,, ji) a finer or coarser shape, is the 
only thing he Jongs and'fetrives for. A noble instinct some- 
times raises him abo\e this ; but an instinct only, and acting 
only for moments.y He has no Religion ; in the shallow age, 
where his days were cast, Religion was not discriminated 
from the New and Old Light forms of Religion ; and was, 
with these, becoming obsolete in the minds of men. His 
heart, indeed, is alive with a trembling adoration, but there 
is no temple in his understanding. He lives in darkness and 
in the shadow of doubt. His religion, at best, is an anxious 
wish ; like that of Rabelais, ' a great Perhaps.' 

He loved Poetry warmly, and in his heart ; could he but 
have loved it purely, and with his whole undivided heart, it 
had been well. For Poetry, as Burns could have followed 
it, is but another form of Wisdom, of Religion ; is itself 
Wisdom and Religion. But this also was denied him. His 
poetry is a stray vagrant gleam, which will not be estin- 
guished within him, yet rises not to be the true light of his 
path, but is often a wildfire that misleads him. It was not 
necessary for Burns to be rich, to be, or to seem, ' indepen- 
dent;' but it u>as necessary for him to be at one with hia 
own. heart j to place what was highest in his nature highest 
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also in his life ; 'to seek within himself for that consisfency 
and sequence, which external events would forever refuse 
Lim.' He was bom a poet ; poetry was the celestial element 
of his being, and should have been the aoul of his whole en- 
deavours. Lifted into that serene ether, whither he had 
wings given him to mount, he would have needed no other 
elevation : poverty, neglect and aU evil, save the desecration 
of himself and his Art, were a small matter to him ; the 
pride and the passions of the world lay far beneath his feet ; 
and he looked down alike on noble and slave, on prince and 
be^ar, and all that wore the stamp of man, with clear recog- 
nition, with brotherly affection, with sympathy, with pity. 
Nay, we question whether for his culture as a Poet, poverty 
and much suffering for a season were not absolutely advan- 
tageous. Great men, in looking back over their lives, have 
testified to that efiect. 'I would not for much,' says Jean 
Paul, ' that I had been born richer.' And yet Paul's birth 
was poor enough ; for, in another place, he adds : ' The pris- 
oaer's allowance is bread and water ; and I had often only 
the latter.' But the gold that is refined in the hottest fur- 
nace comes out the purest ; or, as he has himself expressed 
it, • the canary-bird sings sweeter the longer it has been 
trained in a darkened cage.' 

A man like Burns might have divided his hours between 
poetry and virtuous industry ; industry which all true feeling 
sanctions, nay prescribes, and which has a beauty, for that 
cause, beyond the pomp of thrones : but to divide his hours 
between poetry and rich men's banquets was an ill-starred 
and inauspicious attempL How could he be at ease at such 
banquets? "What had be to do there, mingUng his music 
with the coarse roar of altogether earthly voices ; brighten- 
ing the thick smoke of intoxication with Are lent him from 
heaven ? Was it his aim to enjoy life ? To-morrow he miist 
go drudge as an Exciseman 1 We wonder not that Burns 
became moody, indignant, add at times an offender against 
certain rules of society ; but rather that he did not grow ut- 
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terly frantic, and run amuck against them all. How could a 
man, so falsely placed, by hia own or others' fault, ever know 
contentment or peaceable diligence for an hour ? Wliat he 
did, under such perverse guidance, and what he forbore to 
tjo, alike fill us wilh astonishment at the natural strength and 
worth of his character. 

Doubtless there was a remedy for this perversenesa ; but 
not in others ; only in himself; least of all in simple increase 
of wealth and worldly ' i-espect ability.' We hope we have 
now heard enough about the effieacj of wealth for poetry, 
and to make poets happy. Nay, hive we not seen another 
■ instance of it in these very days ? Byron a man of an en- 
dowment considerably less ethereal than that of Butn'i, is 
born in the i^nk not of a Scottish ploughman, bat of an 
English peer: the highest worldly honours, the fairest world- 
ly career, are his by inheritance ; the richest harvest of fame 
he soon reaps, in another province, by his own hand. And 
what does all this avail him ? Is he happy, is he good, is 
he true ? A-las, he has a poet's soul, and strives towards 
the Infinite and the Eternal ; and soon feels that all this ia 
but mounting to the house-top to reach the stars ! Like 
Bums, he is only a proud man ; might, like hira, have ' pur- 
chased a pocket-copy of Milton to study the character of 
Satan ; ' for Satan also is Byron's grand exemplar, the hero 
of his poetry, and the model appaieatly of his conduct. As 
in Burns's case too, the celestial element will not mingle 
with the clay of earth ; both poet and man of the world he 
must not be; vulgar Ambition will not live kindly with 
poetic Adoration ; he cannot serve God and Mammon. By- 
ron, like Burns, is not happy; nay, he is the most wretched 
of all men. His Hfe ia falsely arranged i the fire that is in 
him is not- a strong, still, central fire, warming into beauty 
the products of a world ; but it is the mad fire of a volcano ; 
and now, — we look sadly into the ashes of a crater, which 
erelong will fill itself with snow I 

Byron and Bums were sent forth as missionaries to their 
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generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, a purer Truth ; 
they had a message to deliver, which left them no rest till it 
was accomplished ; in dim throes of pain, thia divine behest 
lay smouldering within them; for they knew not what it 
meant, and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and they 
had to die without articulately uttering it. They, are in the 
camp of the Unconverted; yet not as high messengers of 
rigorous though benignant truth, but as soft flattering singers, 
and in pleasant fellowship, will they live there ; they are first 
adulated, then persecuted ; they accomplish little for others ; 
they find no peace for themselves, but only death and the 
peace of the grave. We confess, it is not without a certain 
mournful awe that we view the fate of these noble souls, go 
richly gifted, yet ruined to so little purpose with all their 
gifts. It seems to us there is a stern moral taught in this 
piece of history, — (wiee told as in our own time ! Surely 
to men of like genius, if there be any such, it carries wilh it 
a lesson of deep impressive significance. Surely it would 
become such a man, furnished for the highest of all entev- 
prises, that of being the Poet of his Age, to consider well 
what it is that he attempts, and in what spirit he attempts it. 
For the words of Milton are true in all times, and were 
never truer than in this : ' He, who would write heroic 
poems, must make his whole life a heroic poem.' If he can- 
not first so make his life, then let bjm hasten from this 
arena ; for neither its lofty glories, nor its fearful perils, are 
fit for him. Let liim dwindle into a modish ballad-monger ; 
let him worship and besing the idols of the time, and the 
time wUl not fail to reward him. If, indeed, he can endure 
to live in that capacity ! Byron and Burns could not hve as 
idol-priests, but the fire of their own hearts consumed them ; 
and better it was for them that they eouJd not. For it is not 
in the favour of the great or of the small, but in a life of 
truth, andjn the inexpugnable citadel of his own soul, that a 
Byron's or a Biirns's strength must lie. Let ihe great stand 
aloof from him, or know how to reverence him. Beautiful 
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is tlie union of wealth with favour and furtherance for liter- 
ature ; like the costliest flower-jar enclosing the loveliest 
tunaranth. Yet let not the relation be mistaken. A true 
poet 18 not one whom they can hire by money or flattery to 
be a minister of their pleasures, their writer of occasional 
verses, their purveyor of table-wit ; he cannot be (beir 
menial, he cannot even be their xM*rtisan. At the peril of 
both parties, let no such union be attempted ! Will a 
Courser of the Sun work softly in the harness of a Dray- 
horse ? His hoofs are of Are, and his path is through the 
heavens, bringing light to all lands ; will be lumber on mud 
highways, dragging ale for earthly appetites from door to 

But we must stop short in these considerations, which 
would lead us to boundless lengths. We had something to 
say on the public moral character of Bums ; but this also 
we inust forbear. We are far from regarding him as guilty 
before the world, as guiltier than the average ; nay from 
doubting that he is less guilty than one of ten thousand. 
Tried at a tribunal far more ri^d than that where the Plebis- 
cita of common civic reputations are pronounced, be has 
seemed to us even there less worthy of blame than of pity 
and wonder. But the world is habitually unjust in its judg- 
ments of such men; unjust on many grounds, of which this 
one may be stated as the substance : It decides, like a court 
of law, by dead statutes ; and not positively but negatively, 
less on what is done right, than on what is or is not done 
wrong. Not the few inches of deflection from the mathe- 
matical orbit, which are so easily measured, but the ratio of 
these to the whole diameter, constitutes the real aberration. 
This orbit may be a planet's, its diameter the breadth of the 
solar system ; or it may be a city hippodrome; nay the cir- 
cle of a ^nhorse, its diameter ii score of feet or paces. But 
the inches of deflection only are measured : and it is as- 
sumed that the diameter of the ^nhorse, and that of the 
planet, will yield the same ratio when compareS with them ! 
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Here lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemnation 
of Burnses, Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never listens lo 
with approval. Granted, the ship comes into harbour with 
elipouds and tackle damped ; the pilot is blameworthy ; he 
has not been all-wise and all-powerful ; but to know how 
blameworthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been round 
the Globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isie of Dogs. 

With our readers in general, with men of right feeling 
anywhere, we are not required to plead for Bums. In pity- 
ing admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far 
nobler mausoleum than that one of marble ; neither will his 
Works, even as they are, pass away from the memory of men. 
While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on like mighty riv- 
ers through the country of Thought, bearing fleets of traf- 
fickers and assiduous pearl-fishers on their waves ; this little 
Valcluaa Fountain wiU. also arrest our eye : for this also is 
of Nature's own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from 
the depths of the earth, with a full gushing curreni, into the. 
light of day ; and often will the traveller turn aside to dric^ 
of its clear wafers, and muse among its rocks and pines I 
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THE LIFE OP HEYKE.' 
[1828.] 



The labours and merits of Heyne being better known, and 
more justly appreciated in England, than those of almost any 
other Gierman, whether scholar, poet or philosopher, we can- 
not but believe that some notice of his life may be acceptable 
to most readers. Accordingly, we here mean to give a short 
abstract of this Volume, a miniature copy of the 'biograph- 
ical portrait;' but must first say a few words on the portrait 
itself, and the limner by whom it was drawn. 

Professor Heeren is a man of learning, and known far out 
of his own Hanoverian circle, — indeed, more or less lo all 
students of history, — by his researches on Ancient Com- 
merce, a voluminous account of which from his hand enjoys 
considerable reputation. He is evidently a man of sense and 
natural talent, as well as learning ; and his gifts seem to lie 
round him in quiet arrangement, and very much at his own 
command. Nevertheless, we cannot admire him as a writer; 
we do not even reckon that such endowments as he has are 
adequately represented in his books. His style both of dic- 
tion and thought is thin, cold, formal, without force or char- 
acter, and painfully reminds us of college lectures. He can 
work rapidly, but with no freedom, and, as it were, only in 
one attitude, and at one sort of labour. Kot that we particu- 

1 FOKBIOB Review, No. i. — Oa-lsiiim Gotlloi Beyne WograjMach dargi- 
MleM tion Arnold Sermcmn Ladmig Heerea. (Christian GottJob HeynQ 
bioeraphioally portrayed by Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren.) Got- 
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larly blame Professor Heeren for this, but that we think he 
might have been something better; these 'fellows in buck- 
ram,' very numerous in eeriain walks of literature, are an 
unfortunate rather than a guilty class of men ; they have 
fellen, perhaps unwillingly, into iLe plan of writing by pat- 
tern, and can now do no other ; for, in their minds, the 
beautiful comes at last to be simply synonymous with the 
ueaL Every sentence bears a family-likeness to its pre- 
cursor i most probably it has a set number of clauses (three 
is a favourite number, as in Gibbon, for ' the Muses delight 
in odds ') ; has also a given rhythm, a known and foreseen 
music, simple but limited enough, like that of ill-bred fingers 
drumming on a table. And then it is strange liow soon th^ 
outward rhythm carries the inwai-d along with it; and the 
thought moves with the same stinted, hamstrung rub-a-dub 
as the words. In a state of perfection, this species of writing 
comes to resemble power-loom weaving ; it is not the mind 
that is at work, but some scholastic machinery which the 
mind has of old constructed, and is from afar observing. 
Shot follows shot from the unwearied shuttle ; and so the 
web is woven, ultimately and properly, indeed, by the wit of 
man, yet immediately and in the meanwhile by the mere aid 
of time and steam. 

But our Professor's mode of speculation is little less in- 
tensely academic than his mode of writing. We fear he is 
something of what the Germans call a Kleinslddter ; mentally 
as well as bodily, a ' dweller in a little town.' He speaks at 
great length, and with undue fondness, of the ' Georgia Au- 
gusta;' which, after all, is but the University of Gottingen, 
an earthly and no celestial institution : it is nearly in v£un 
that he tries to contemplate Heyne as a European personage, 
or even as a German one ; beyond the precincts of the 
Georgia Augusta, his view seems to grow feeble, and soon 
dies away into vague inanity ; so we have not Heyne, the 
man and scholar, but Heyne the Gottingen Professor, But 
neither is this habit of mind any strange or crying sin, or at 
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all peculiar to Gotfingen ; as, indeed, most parishes in Eng- 
land can produce more than one example to show. And yet 
it is pitiful, when an establishment for universal science, 
which ought to be a watchtower where a man might see all 
the kingdoms of tie world, converts itself into a workshop, 
whence he sees nothing but his toolbox and bench, and the 
world, in broken glimpses, through one patched and highly 
discoloured pane ! 

Sometimes, indeed, our worthy friend rises into a region of 
the moral sublime, in which it is difficult for a foreigner to fol- 
low him. Thus he says, on one occasion, speaking of Hejne; 
'Immortal are his merits in regard to the calalogues ' — of 
the Gottingen library. And, to cite no other instance ex- 
cept the last and best one, we are informed, that when Heyne 
died, ' the guardian angels of the Gieorgia Augusta waited, in 
' that higher world, to meet him with blessings.' By I>ay 
and Night I there is no sueh guardian angel, that we know 
of, for the Uniyei-sity of Gtottingen ; neither does it need one, 
being a good sohd seminary of itself, with handsome stipends 
fi-om Government, We had imagined too, that if anybody 
welcomed people into heaven, it would be St. Peter, or at 
least some angel of old standing, and not a mere mush- 
room, as this of Giittingen must be, created since the year 
1739. 

But we are growing very ungrateful to the good Heeren, 
who meant no harm by these flourishes of rhetoric, and in- 
deed does not often indulge in them. The grand questions 
with us here are. Did he know the truth in this matter; and 
rWas he disposed to toll it honestly ? To both of which ques- 
tions we can answer without reserve, that all appearances 
are in his favour. He was Heyne's pupil, colleague, son-in- 
law, and so knew him intimately for thirty years: he has 
every feature also of a just, quiet, truth-loving man j so that 
we see little reason to doubt the authenticity, the innocence, 
of any statement in his Volume. What more have we to do 
with him then, but to take thankfully what he has been 
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pleased and able lo give «3, and, with all despatch, commu- 
nicate it tj> our readers ? 

Heyne's Life ia not without an intrinsic, as well as an ex- 
ternal interest; for he had much to struggle with, and he 
sli'uggled with it manfully ; thus his history has a value in- 
dependent of his fame. Some account of his early years we 
are happily enabled to give in his own words : we translate 
a considerable part of this passage; autobiography bein- a 
favourite sort of reading with us. " 

He was bom at Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, it. Septem- 
ber 1729 ; the eldest of a poor weaver's family, poor almost 
to the verge of destitution. 

' My good fether, George Heyne,' says he, ' was a native of the 
pnacipality of Glogau. in Silesia, from the little village of Graven- 
Bchulz. His youth had fellen in those times when the Evangelist 
party of that province were still exposed lo the oppressionj and per- 
secutions of the Komish Church. His kindred, eiyoying the blessing 
ot contentment m an humble but independent station, felt, like others 
the influence of this proselytising bigotry, and lost their domesUo 
peace by means of it. Some went over to the Bomish tkith. My 
fether left b,s native village, and endeavoured, by the labour of his 
hands to procure a livelihood in Saxony, "matwill it profita 
man, if he gam the whole world and lose his own soul 1 " was the 
thought which the scenes of hia youth had stamped the most deeply 
on his mmd. But no lucky chance favoured his enterprises or en- 
deavours to better his condition, never so little. On the contrary a 
series of perverse inciiienls kept him contmualiy below the limits 
even of a moderate sufficiency. His old age was thus left a prey to 
poverty, and to her companions, timidity and depression of mind 
Manufectures, at that time, were visibly declining in Saxony ■ and 
the misery among the working-classes, in districts concerned in ihe 
hnen trade, was nnusually severe. Scarcely could the labour of the 
hands suffice to support the labourer himself, still less his family. 
The saddest aspect which the decay of civic society can exhibit has 
always appeared to me to he this, when honourable, honour-loving, 
™.c...„..„.iB diligence cannot, by the utmost efforts of toil, obtain 
"es of hfe ; or when the working man cannot 



, ^ '■"• • "■ "•"•=" "'« woraing man cannot even find 

work but must stand with folded arms, lamenting his forced idle- 
ness, through which himself and his femlly are veiling to starva- 



— , _, ^■e veiling ti 

It may be, actually suffering the pains of hunger. 
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'It was in the extrenieet penury that I was born and brought up. 
Tlie earliest companion of my childhood was Want; and my first 
impressions came from the tears of my mother, who iiad not bread 
for her children. How often have I seen her on Saturday-nighla 
Wringing her hands and weeping, when she had come back with 
What tlie hard toil, nay often the sleepless niglifs, of her husband had 
produced, and could find none to buy it ! Sometimes a fresh attempt 
was made throligh me or my sister : I had to return to the pur- 
chasers with the same piece of ware, to see whether we could not 
possibly get rid of it. In that quarter there is a class of so called 
metchanls, who, however, are in feet nothing more than forestallers, 
that buy up the linen made by the poorer people at the lowest price, 
and endeavour to sell it in other districts at Ihe highest. Often have 
I seen one or other of these petty tyrants, with all the pride of a 
satrap, throw back the piece of goods oflfered him, or imperiously cut 
off gome trifle from the price and wages required for it. Necessity 
constrained the poorer to sell the sweat of his brow at a groxhen or 
two less, and again to make good the deficit by Etarvmg. It was the 
view of such things that awakened the first sparks of indignation in 
my young heart. The show of pomp and plenty among these purse- 
proud people, who fed themselves on the extorted crmnhs of so many 
hundreda, fiiir from dazzling me into respect or fear, filled me with 
rage against them. The first time I heard uf tyrannicide at school, 
there rose vividly before me the project to become a Brutus on all 
those oppressors of the poor, who had so often cast my felher and 
mother into straits : and here, for tJie first time was an instance of 
a truth which I have since had frequent occasion to observe, that if 
the unhappy man, armed with feeling of his wrongs and a certain 
strength of soul, does not risk the utmost and beccme an open crimi- 
nal, it is merely the beneficent result of those circumstances in which 
Providence has placed liim, thereby fettering his activity, and guard- 
ing him fi«m such destructive attempts. That the oppressing part 
of mankind should be secured agamst tlie oppressed was, in the plan 
of inscrutable Wisdom, a most important element of the present 
system of things. 

' My good parents did what they could, and sent me to a child's- 
school in the suburbs. I obtained the praise of learning very fast, 
aiid being very fond of it. My schoolmaster had two sons, lately 
returned from Leipzig; a couple of depraved fellows, who took all 
puna to lead me astray ; and, na I i'csiated, kept me for a long Ijme, 
by threats and mistreatment of all sorts, eirCremely miserable. So 
early as my tenth year, to raise the money for my school wages, I 
had given lessons to a neighbour's child, a little girl, in reading and~ 
writing. As the common school'COurse could take me no &rther, 
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the point now wai to get a private hour and proceed into Latin. 
But for tlukt purpose a guter groscken weekly was required ; this my 
parents had not to give. Many a day I carried tills grief about with 
me ; however, 1 had a godfether, who was in easy droiunslances, a, 
baker, and my mother'a half-brolher. One Saturday I was sent » 
tliis man to Setc\i a loaf. With wet eyes I enfered his house, and 
chanced to find my godfather himself there. Being questioned why 
I was crying, I tried to answer, but a wh le tream of tears broke 
loose, and scarcely could I make the can e ot n y o w ntelligible. 
My magnanimooB godfatlier offered to pay tl w kly g osdiea out 
of his own pocket; and only this eondit n was np d n me, Ihal 
I should come to him every Sunday, and pa wl at part of th6 
Gospel I had learned by heart. This latl arra g m nt had one 
good effectfor me, — it exercised my m m rv and 1 1 rem dtorecite 
without bashfulness. 

' Drunk with joy, I started off with my loaf; tossing it up time 
after time into the air, and barefoot as I was, I capered aloft after it. 
But hereupon my loaf fell into a puddle. This misfortune again 
brought me a little to reason. My mother heartily rqoiced at the 
good Dews; my&therWas less content. Thus passed a couple of 
years; and my schoolmaster intimated, what I myself had long 
known, that I could now leam no more from him. 

' This then was the lime when I must leave school, and betake me 
to the handicraft of my &t]ier^' Wore not the artisan under oppres- 
sions of BO many kinds, rob^d of the Units of his hard toil, and of 
so many advantages to wliich the usefu] citizen has a natural claim ; 
I should still say ; Had I but continued in the station of my parents, 
what thousandfold vexation would at this hour have been unknown 
to me ! My fether could not but be anxious to have a grown-up son 
for an assietant in his labour, and looked upon my repugnance to it 
with great dislike. I again longed to get into the grammar-school 
of the town ; but for this all means were wanting. Where was a 
gjMen of quarterly fees, where were books and a blue cloak to be 
come at ? How wistfully my look otten hung on the walls of the 
school when I passeii it I 

' A clergyman of the suburbs was my second godfather ; his name 
was Sebastian Seydel ; ray schoolmaster, who likewise belonged to 
his congregation, had told him of me. I was sent for, and after 41 
short examination, he promised me that I should go to the town- 
school; he himself would bear the charges. Who can express my 
happiness, aa I then felt iti I was despatched to the first teacher; 
examined, and placed vrith approbation in the second olaes. Weakly 
from the first, pressed down with sorrow and want, without any 
cheerful enjoyment of childliood or youth, I was still of very small 
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statare , mj clajs fellows judged by eKteriiR]'' and liad a very alight 
opinion of me Scarcely by vanoui proofs of diligence and by the 
praiaea I received could I get so far that they tolerated my being 
put beside them 

And certainly my diligence was not a little hampered I Of bis 
promise, the olei^yman indeed kept so niuth that he paid my 
qoarterly fees, pro* idid mo with a coarse cloak and gave me some 
nseless volumes that were lying on hia shelves , but to furtiisb me 
with school-books he coald not resolve, I thus found myself mider 
the necessity of borrowing a class-fellow's books, and daily copying 
a part of them before the lesaon. On the other band, the honest 
man would have some hand himself in ray instruction, and gave me 
from time to time some hours in Latin. In his youth he had learned 
to make Latin verses : scarcely vras Erasmus de Oioililate Moram got 
over, when I too must take ia verse-making; all this before I had 
read any authors, or could possibly possess any store of words. The 
man was wltlial passionate and rigorous ; in every point repulsive ; 
with a moderate income he was accused of avarice ; he had tlie stiff- 
ness and self-will of an old bachelor, and at the same time the vanity 
of aiming to be a good Latinist, and, what was more, a Latin verse- 
maker, and consequently a literary clergyman. These qualities of 
his all contributed to overload my youth, and nip away in the bud 
every enjoyment of ita pleasures.' 

In thi^ pTain but somewhat leaden itylp does Heyne pro- 
ceed, detailing the crosseB and losses of his school-years. 
We cannot pretend that the narrative delights ua much ; 
nay, that it is not rather bald and barren for such a narra- 
tive; but its fidelity may be relied on; and it paintb the 
clear, broad, strong and somewhat heavy nature of the 
wriler, perhaps better than description could do. It is curi- 
ous, for instance, to see with how little of a purely humane 
interest he looks back to his childhood ; how Heyne the man 
has almost grown into a sort of teaching-machine, and sees 
in Heyne the boy little else than the incipient GrPrundgrinder, 
and tells us little else but how this wheel after the other was 
developed in him, and he came at last to grind in complete 
perfection. We could have wished to get some view into the 
interior of that poor Chemnitz hove!, with its unresting loom 
and cheerless hearth, its squalor and devotion, its affection 
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and repining ; and the fire of natural genius struggling into 
Jiame amid such incumbrancei, in an atmotphert: so damp 
and close! But of all this we eatcli few farther glimpses j 
and hear only of Fahridus and Owen and Pa=or, and school- 
examinations, and rectors that had been taught by Emesti. 
Neither, in another respect, not of omission but of commis- 
sion, can this piece of writing altogether content us. We 
must object a little to the spirit of it, as too naiTow. too in- 
tolerant. Sebablian Seydel must have been a very meagre 
man ; but la it right that Heyne, of all others, should speak 
of him with asperity? Without question the unfortunate 
Seydel meant nobly, had not thrift stood in his way. Did 
he not pay down his gulden e^ery quarter regularly, and 
give the boy a blue cloak, though a coarse one ? Hay, he. 
bestowed old books on him, and instruction, according to 
his gift, in the mystery of verse-making. And was not all 
this something ? Anil if thrift and charity had a continual 
battle to fight, was not that better than a flat surrender on 
the part of the latter ? The other pastors of Chemnitz are 
ail quietly forgotten ; why should Sebastian be remembered 
to his disadvantage for being only a little belter than 
they? 

Heyne continued to be much infested with tasks from 
Sebastian, and sorely held down by want, and discourage- 
ment of every sorL The school-course moreover, he says, 
was bad ; nothing but the old routine ; vocables, translations, 
exercises; ail without spirit or purpose. Nevertheless, he. 
continued to make what we must call wonderful proficiency in 
these branches ; especially as he had slill to write every task 
before he could learn it. For he prepared ' Greek versions,' 
he says, ' also Greek verses ; and by and hy could write 
' down in Greek prose, and at last, in Greek as well as Latin 
' verses, the discourses he heard in chnrch ! ' Some ray of, 
hope was beginning to spring up within his mind, A certain 
email degree of self-confidence had first been awakened in 
him, as he informs us, by a ' pedantic adventure :' 
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■There chanced to be ft achool-eiamination held, at which the 
Superintendent, as chief school-inspector, was present. This man. 
Dr. Theodor Kri^er, a theolo^ftn of aome leurning for his time, all 
at once Interrupled the rector, irho was leaching ex calltfdra, and put 
the question ; Who among the scholars could lell him what might be 
madepej' anagrantrna from the word Austria? This whim had arisen 
from the circumstance that the first Sileeian war waa jnat begun ; 
and some anch anagram, reckoned very happy, hail appeared in a 
newspaper.! No one of ua Icsew ao much as what an anagram was ; 
even the rector looked quite perplexed. As none answered, the latter 
began to give us a descriplion of anagrama in general. I set myaelf 
to work, and sprang forth with my discovery : YaMaril Tliis was 
something different from the newspaper one : so much tlie greater 
waa our Superintendent' a admiration; and the more, as the success-' 
ful aspirant was a little boy, on the lowest bench of the sioaida. He 
growled out his appiauae to me ; but at the same time set tiie whole 
school about my ears, as he stoutly uphroided them with being beaten 
by an m/m«s. 

' Enough ; this pedantic adventure gave the first impulse to the 
development of my powers. I began to take aome credit to myaelf, 
and in spite of all the oppression andconlempt in which I languished, 
to resolve on atruggUng forward. This first struggle waa in truth 
inefleetual enough ; was soon regarded as a piece of pride and con- 
ceitedness ; it brought on me a thousand humiliations and disquie- 
tudes ; at limes it might degenerate on niy part info defiance. 
Neverlheiess, it kept me at the stretch of my diligence, ill-guided as 
it was, and withdrew me from the company of my class-ffellows, 
among whom, as among children of low birth and bad nurture could 
not lail to he the case, the utmost coaraenesa and boorishness of 
every sort prevailed. The plan of theae schoola does not include 
any general inspection, but iimifs itself to mere intellectiml in- 

' Yet on all handa,' continues he, ' I found myself too sadly ham- 
pered. The perverse way in which the old parson treated me ; at 
home the discontent and grudging of my parents, especially of my 
lather, who could not get on with his work, and still thought that, 
had I kept by his way of life, he might now have had some help ; 
the pressure of want, the feeling of being behind every other ; all 
this would allow no cheerful thought, no sentiment of worth to 
spring up within me. A timorous, bashtui, awkward carriage shut 
me out still farther from all exterior attractions. Where could I 

1 'Aa yet Saxony was agnlnst Austria, not, as in the end, allied with 
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learn good miumers, elegance, a right way of thought? Where, 
could I attain any culture for Iieart and spirit? 

' Upwards, however, I still strove. A ftieUng of hononr, a wish 
for something better, an effort to work myself out of this abasement, 
ineesaantly attended me ; but without direction as it was, it led uie 
rather to aulleriness, miaanthropy and downishness. 

'At length a place opened for me, where some training in these 
points hiy within my reach. One of our senators look his mother- 
in-law home to live with him ; ahe had still two children with her, 
a son and a daughter, both about my own age. For the son private 
lessons were wanted ; and happily I was chosen for the purpose. 

' As these private lessons brought me in a gulden monthly, I now 
began to defend mj self a little against the grumbhng of my parents 
Hitherto I had been m the habit of doing work occasionallj, that I 
might not be told how I was latmg their bread for nothing clothes, 
and oil for my lamp I had tamed by teaching in the house these 
things I could now rehnquiah , and thus my condition waa in some 
degree improved. On the other hand I liad now opportumtj of 
aeeing persons of better education I gained the goodwill ot tha 
femiiy; so that besides the lesson hours I generally lived there 
Such society afforded me aome culture extended mj conceptions 
and opinions, and also polished a little the rudeness of my ex 



In this senatorial hou^e he iau«t haM been somewhat more 
at ease ; for he now very pru atelj lell in love n ith his pupii's 
Bister, and made and burnt many Greek and Latin verses in 
her praise; and had sweet dreams of sometime rising 'so 
high as to be worthy of her.' Even, an matters stood, he 
acquired her friendship and that of her mother. But the 
grand concern, for the present, was how to get to college at 
Leipzig, Old Sebastian had promised to stand good on this 
occasion ; and unquestionably would have done so with the 
greatest pleasure, had it cost him nothing ; but he promised 
and promised, without doing aught; above all, without putting 
his hand in his pocket ; and elsewhere there was no help or 
resource. At length, wearied perhaps with the boy's im- 
portunity, he determined to bestir liimself ; and so directed 
his assistant, who was just malting a journey to Leipzig, to 
show Heyne the road : the two arrived in perfect safety ; 
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Hej-ne still longing after cash, for of his own. he had only 
two gulden, about five shillings ; but the assistant left him in 
a lodging-house, and went hia way, saying he had no farther 
orders ! 

The miseries of a poor scholar's life were now to be 
Heyne's portion in full measure. El-clolhed, totally desti- 
tute of books, with five shillings In his. purse, he found him- 
seli" set down in the Leipzig "University, to study all learning. 
Despondency at first overmastered the poor boy's heart, and 
he sank into siclinesa, from which indeed he recovered 5 but 
only, be saya, ' to fall into conditions of life where he became 
the prey of desperation.' How he contrived fo exist, much 
more fo study, is scarcely apparent from this narrative.' 
The unhappy old Sebastian did at length send him some 
pittance, and at i-are intervals repeated the dole ; yet ever 
with his own peculiar grace ; not till after unspeakable solici-' 
tations! in quantitiea that were consumed by inextinguish- 
able debt, and coupled with sour admonitions ; nay, on one 
occasion, addressed externally, 'A Mr. Heyne, Ettjdiant 
N^GLiGEAHT.' For half a year he would leave him without 
all help ; then promise fo come and see what he was doing ; 
come accordingly, and return without leaving him a penny : 
neither could the destitute youth ever obtain any public 
furtherance ; no freitisch (free-table) or sHpendium was to 
be procured. Many times he had no regular meal ; ' ofi«n 
not- three halfpence for a loaf at midday,' He longed fo he 
dead, for hia spirit was often sunk in the gloom of darkness. 
'One good heart alone,' says he, 'I found, and that in the 
'servant-girl of the house where I lodged. She laid out 
' money for my most pressing necessities, and risked almost 
' all she had, seeing me in such frightful want. Could I but 
' find thee in the world even now, thou good pious soul, that 
' I might repay thee what thou then didst for me ! ' 

Heyne declares it fo be still a mystery to him how he 
stood all this. ' What carried me forward,' continues he," 
* was not ambition ; any youthful dream of one day taking 
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a place, or aiming to take one, among tbe learned. It is 
tme, the bitter feeling ot debasemBnt, of deficiency in edu^' 
cation and external polish, (ht consciousneas of awkward- 
ness in social life, incessantly accompanied me, 'But my 
chief strength lay m a certain defiance of Fat«. This 
gave me courage not to jidd ; everywhere to try to the. 
uttermost whether I was doomed without remedy never 
tu rise from this degradation.' 

Of oi-der in his studies there could be little expectation. 
He did not even know what profession he was aiming after : 
old Sebastian was for theology ; and Heyne, tUoiigh himself 
averse to it, affected and only affected to comply ; besides 
he had no money to pay class fees ; it was only to open 
lectures, or at moat to iU-guarded clsiss-rooma, that he could 
gain admission. Of this ill-guarded sort was Winkler's ; 
into which poor Heyne insinuated himself to hear philos- 
ophy. Alas, the first problem of all philosophy, the keep- 
ing of soul and body together, was wellnigh too hard for 
him ! Winkler's students were of a riotous description ; ac- 
customed, among other improprieties, to scAarren, scraping 
with the feet. One day they ehoae to receive Heyne in this 
fashion ; and he could not venture back. ' Nevertheless,' 
adds he, simply enough, 'the beadle came to me some time 
'afterwards, demanding the fee: I had my own shifl* to 
' take before I could raise it.' 

Emesti was the only teacher from whom he derived any 
benefit ; the man, indeed, whose influence seems to have 
shaped the whole subsequent course of his studies. By 
dint of excessive endeavours he gained, admittance to Er- 
nesti's lectures ; and here fiwt learned, says Heeren, ' what 
intei'pretation of the classics meant.' One Crist also, a 
strange, fantastic Sir Plume of a Professor, who built much 
on taste, elegance of manners and the like, took some notice 
of him, and procured him a litile employment as a private 
teacher. This might be more useful than his advice to imi- 
tate Scaliger, and read the ancients so as to begin with the 
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most ancient, and proceed regularly to the latest. SoiaU 
service it can do a bedrid man to convince him that waltz- 
ing is preferable to quadrilles ! ' Crist'a Lectures,' saya he, 
' were a tissue of endless digressions, which, however, now 
' and then contained excellent remarks,' 
. But Hejne's best teacher was himself. No pressure of- dis- 
tresses, no wintof books, advisers or encouragement, not hun- 
ger Itself could ibite hi3 re'^olufe pereevermce What books 
he could come it he bonowed , and tuch was his excess of 
zeal in re'^dmg, that for a whole halijeir he allowed him 
self only two nights of sleep m the weeli, till at last a fever 
obliged bun to be more moderate Hia dihgence was un 
directed, or iH-d^iQCted, but it never rested, never paused, 
and inn]it at Ira^th prevti^ » Fortune had cast bim into a 
catfirn, dnd -he'Was groping darkly roand , but the prisoner 
was a giant, and would at length burst forth as a gi'mt into 
the hght of day Hpyne, without any clear aim, almost 
without any hope, had set his heart on attaining knowledge , 
a force, as. of instinct, drove him on, and no promise and 
no threat could turn him back It was it the very depth 
of his destitution, when he had not thiee groschen for a 
loaf to dine on,' that he refused a tutorship, with handsome 
enough appointments, but which was to have removed bim 
from the University. Crist had sent for him one Sunday, 
and made him the proposal : ' There arose a violent strog- 
' gle within me,' says he, ' which drove me to and fro for 
'several days; to this hour it is incomprehensible to me 
'where I found rcoiution to determine on renouncing the 
'offer, and pursuing my object in Leipzig.' A man with a 
half volition goes backwards and forwards, and makes no 
way on the smoothest road ; a man with a whole volition 
advances' on the roughest, and will reach his purpose if there 
be even a little wisdom in it. 

With his first two years' residence in Leipzig, Heyne's 
personal narrative terminates ; not because the nodus of 
the history bad been solved then, and his perplexities 
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cleared up, but simply because he had not found lime to 
relate farther. A long series of straitened hopeless days 
were yet appointed him. By Ernesti's or Crist's recom- 
mendation, he occasionally got employment in giving pri- 
vate lessons; at one time, he worked as secretaiy and clas- 
sical hodman to ' Crusius, the philosopher,' who felt a little 
rusted in his Greek and Latin ; everywhere he found the 
scantiest accommodation, and shifting from side to side in 
dreary vicissitude of want, had to spia out an existence, 
warmed by no ray of comfort, except the fii-e that burnt or 
smouldered unquenchably within his own bosom. However, 
he had now chosen a profession, that of law, at which, as at 
many other branches of learning, he was labouring with his 
old diligence. Of preferment in this province there was, 
for the present, little or no hope ; but this was no new 
thing with Heyne. By degrees, too, his tine talents and 
endeavours, and his perverse situation, began to attract 
notice and sympathy ; and here and there some well-wisher 
had his eye on him, and stood ready lo do him a service. 
Two-and- twenty years of penury and joyless struggling had 
now passed over the man ; how many more such might be 
added was still uncertain ; yet surely the longest winter is 
followed by a spring. 

Another trifling incident, little better than that old 'pedan- 
tic adventure,' again brought about important changes in 
Heyne's situation. Among his favourers in Leipzig had 
been the preacher of a French chapel, one Lacoste, who, at 
this time, was cut off by death. Heyne, it is said in the 
real sorrow of his heart, composed a long Latin Epicedium 
on that occasion : the poem had nowise been intended for the 
press J but certain hearers of the deceased were so pleased 
with it, that they had it printed, and this in the finest style 
of typography and decoration. It was this latter circum- 
stance, hot the merit of the verses, which is said lo have 
been considerable, that attracted the attention of Count 
Briihl, the well-known prime minister and favourite of the 
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Elector. BrUhl's sons were studying in Leipzig ; he was 
pleased to esprets himself contented with the poem, and 
to say, that he should like to have the author in his ser- 
vice. A prime minister's words are not as water spilt 
upon the ground, whieh cannot be gathered ; but rather as 
heavenly manna, which is treasured up and eaten, not with- 
out a religious sentiment. Heyne was forthwith written to 
from all quarters, that his fortune was made : he had but 
to show himself in Dresden, said his friends with one voice, 
and golden showers from the ministerial cornucopia would 
refresh him almost to saturation. For, was not the Count 
taken with him; and who in all Saxony, not excepting 
Serene Highness itself, could gainsay the Count ? Over- 
persuaded, and against his will, Heyne at length determined 
on the journey ; for which, as an indispensable prehminary, 
' fifty-one tkalers ' had to be borrowed ; and so, following 
this hopeful quest, he actually arrived at Dresden in April, 
1752. Count Briihl received him with the most captivat- 
ing smiles i and even assured him in words, that he. Count 
Bi'uhl, would take care of him. But a prime minister has 
so much to take care of! Heyne danced attendance all 
Spring and summer ; happier than our Johnson, inasmuch 
aa he had not to ' blow his fingers in a cold lobby,' the 
weather being warm ; and obtained not only promises, hut 
useful experience of their value at courts. 

He was to be made a secretary, with five hundred, with 
four hundred, or even with three hundred thahrs, of income : 
only, in the meanwhile, his old stock of flfty-oue had quite 
run out, and he had nothing to live upon. By great good 
lack, he procured some employment in his old craft, pri- 
vate teaching, which helped him through the winter; but 
&s this ceased, he remained without resources. He tried 
working for the booksellers, and translated a French ro- 
mance, and a G-reek one, Chariton's Loves of Chareas and 
Callirhoe : however, his emoluments would scarcely fur- 
nish him with salt, not to speak of victuals. He sold hia 
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few books. A licentiate in divinity, one Sonutag, took pity 
on his hoQselessness, and shared a garret with him ; where, 
as there was no unoccupied bed, Heyne slept on the floor, 
with a, few folios for his pillow. So fared he as to lodging : 
in regard to board, he gathered empty pease-cods, and bad 
them boiled ; this was not unfrequenlly his only meaL — - 
ye poor naked wretches 1 what would Bishop Watson 
say to this ? — At length, by dint of incredible solicitations, 
Heyne, in the autumn of 1753, obtained, not his secretary- 
ship, but the post of under-clerk (coput) in the Briihl Li- 
brary, with one hundred thalers of salary ; a sum barely 
sufficient to keep-in life, which, indeed, was now a great 
point with him. In such sort was this young scholar ' taken> 
care of.' 

Nevertheless, it was under these external circumstances 
that he first entered on his proper career, and forcibly made a 
place for himself among the learned men of his day. In 1754, 
he prepared his edition of TibuUus, which was printed next 
year at Leipzig) ^ a work said to exhibit remarkable talent, 
inasmuch as ' the rudiments of all thow exLelknce'-, by which 
'Heyne afterwatds became distinguished as a commentator 
' on the classic*, are more or less appaient in it ' The most 
illustrious Heniy Count von Bruhl, in spite of the dedica- 
tion, paid no regard to this Tibullus , as ladepd Giermany 
at large paid hltle • but, in another tountry. it fell into 
the hands of Bhunken, where it was rightly estimated, and 
liy wajting, as m due aeison ippeared, to be the pledge ot 
better fortune for its tuthoi 

Meanwhile the day ot difficulty for Heyne was yet far 
from past. The profits of his TibuUus served to cancel 
some debts, on the strength of the hundred tfralea, the 
Bpindle of Clolho might stiU keep turnmg, though languidly , 
but ere long new tioubles arose His superior in the Lii 
biary was one Eost, a poetaster, atheist, and gold makei. 
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who corrupted his religious principles, and plagued him with 
caprices : over the former evil Heyne at length triumphed, 
and became a rational Christian ; but the laiXei was an 
abiding grievance : not, indeed, .forever, for it was removed 
by a greater. In 1756, the Seven-Years War broke out; 
Frederick advanced towards Di'esdeu, animated with espe- 
cial fury against Briilil ; whose pata«es accordingly in a few 
months were reduced to ashes, as his 70,000 splendid vol- 
umes were annihilated by fire and by water,' and all his 
domestics and dependants turned to the street without ap- 

Heyne had lately been engaged in studying Epictetus, and 
publishing, ad Jidem Codd. Mnspt., an edition of his Enchi- 
ridion ; * from which, quoth Heeren, his great soul had ac- 
quired much stoical nourishment. Such nourishment never 
comes wrong in life; and, surely, at this time Heyne had' 
need of it all. However, he struggled as he had been wont : 
translated pamphlets, sometimes wrote newspaper articles j 
eat when he had wherewithal, and resolutely endured when 
he had not. By and by, Eabener, to whom he was a little 
known, offered him a tutorship in the family of a Herr von 
Schiinberg; which Heyne, not without reluclance, accepted. 
Tutorships were at all limes his aversion : his rugged ple- 
beian proud spirit made business of that sort grievous : but 
Want stood over him, like an armed man, and was not to be 
reasoned with.. 

In this Schbnberg familj, a no* el and unexpected lenes 
of fortunes awaited him but whether for weal or for woe 
might stiU be hard to detetmme The name of Theresa 
Weiss has become a sort of classical woid in biogriphy, her 

1 One rich cargo, on its way to Hamburg la fe 1 1 the Elbe anolher 
Still more valuable portion bad been for safety depooitad m a yault 
tbrougb whioh passed certain pipes of artiAeiaT water works tber.e the 
cannon broka, and when the vault cama to be opened all was reduced to 
pulp and mould. The bomb-sbelia burnt the remainder. 

2 Lipslie, 1766. The Codicet, or rather the Codei:, was in Briihl's LI- 
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union with Heyne forms, as it were, a green cypress-aiid- 
myptie oasis in his otherwise liavd and stony hiatoi'y. It 
was here tliat he first met wiili lier ; that they learned to 
love each other. She was the orphan of a 'professor on the 
lute ; ' had long, amid povei'ty and afflictions, been trained, 
like the stoics, to bear and forbear ; was now in her twenty- 
Bepenth year, and the humble companion, as she had once 
been the school-mate, of the Frau von Schonbevg, whose 
young brother Heyne had come to teach. Their first inter- 
view may be desci-ibed in his own words, which Heei-en is 
here again happily enabled to introduce : 

* It was on the lOtli of October (her future death-day 1) that I first 
entered the Sclionherg house. Towards wLat mouniaina of mis- 
ehatvces was I now proceeding I To what endless tissues of good 
and evil hap was the thread here taken up I Could 1 fiincy that, at 
tliis moment, Providence was deciding the fortune of my lite 1 I 
was ushered into a room, where sat several ladies engaged, with 
gaj- youthful sportiveness, in friendly confidential talk. Frau von 
Schonberg, but lately married, yet at this time distant from her hus- 
band, was preparing for a journey to him at Prague, where his busi- 
ness detained him. On herbrow still beamed the pure innocence of 
youth ; in lier ejea you saw a glad soft vernal sky ; a smiling loving 
oompi^sance accompanied her discourse. This too seemed one of 
those souls, clear and uucontaminated as they come from the hands 
of their Maker. By reason of her brother, in her tender love of 
hiiu, I must have been to her no unimportant guest 

' Beside her stood a young lady, dignified in aspect, of fair, slender 
shape, not regular in feature, yet soul in every glance. Her words, 
her looks, her every movement, impressed you witli respect ; au- 
other sort of respect than what is paid to rank and birth. Good 
eense, good feeling disclosed itself in all she did. You forgot that 
more beauty, more soilness, might have been demanded ; you tett 
yourself under the influence of something noble, something stately 
and earnest, something decisive that lay in her look, in her gestures ; 
not tesa attracted to her, than compelled to reverence her. 

' More than esteem the first sight of Theresa did not inspire me 
with. What I noticed most were (he eflbrts she made to relieve my 
embarrassment, the truit of ray downbent pride, and to keep me, a 
stranger, entering among familiar acquaintances, in easy conversa- 
tion. Her good heart reminded ber how mucli the unfortunate re- 
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quires encouragement ; egpeclally when placed, as I was, among 
liiose , lo whose proteotlon he must look up. Thus was my first 
kinduSss for her awakened by Ihat good heartedness, wliidi made 
her amoug tliousands a, heneSoent angeh She waa one at tiiis mo- 
ment to myself; for I twice received letters from an unknown hand, 
containing money, which greatly alleviated my difScultiea. 

' In a few days, on the Hth of October, I commenced my task of 
instruction.. Her I did not see again till the following spring, when 
she returnud with lier friend from Prague; and tlien only once or 
twice, aa she soon accompanied Erau von Schonberg to the country, 
to ^nadoi-f in Oberlausitz (Upper Lusatia). They left ns, after it 
had been settled that I was to follow them in a lew days vith my 
pupil. My young heart joyed in the prospect of rural pleasures, rf 
which I had, IWim of old, cherished a thousand delightful dreams. 
I still remember the 6th of May, when we set out for jEnsdorf. 

' The society of two cultivated females, who belonged to the 
noblest of their sex, and the endeavour li) acquire their esteem, con- 
tributed to form my own character. Hature and religion were the 
objects of my daily contemplation ; T began to act and live on prin- 
ciples, of which, till now, I had never thought ; these too formed the 
subject of our constant discourse. Lovely Nature and solitude ex- 
alted our feelings to a pitch of pious enthusiasm. 

' Sooner than I, Theresa discovered that her ftiendship for me was 
growing into a passion. Her natural melancholy now seized her 
heart more keenly than ever ; often our glad hours were changed 
into very gloomy and sad ones. Whenever our conversation 
chanced to turn on religion (she was of the Boman Catholic faith], 
I observed that her grief became more apparent. I noticed her re- 
double her devotions ; and sometimes ibund her in solitude, weeping 
and praying with such a fulness of heart as I had never seen.' 

Theresa and her lover, or at least beloved, were soon sep- 
arated, and for a long while kept much asunder ; partly by 
domestic arrangements, still more hy the tumults of war. 
Heyne attended his pupil to the Wittenberg "University, and 
lived there a year; studying for his own behoof, chiefly in 
philosophy and (Jerman history, and with more profit, as he 
says, than of old. Theresa and he kept up a correspond- 
ence, which oflen passed into melancholy and eatliusiasm. 
The Prussian cannon drove him out of Wittenberg : his 
pupil and he witnessed the bombardment of the place from 
the aeighbourhood j'^nd, having waited till their University 
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became 'a heap of rubbish,' had to retire elsewhither fof 
accommodation.^ The young man subsequently went to Er- 
langen, then to Gattingea. Heyne remained again without 
employment, alone in Dresden. Theresa was living in his 
neighbourhood, lovely and sad as ever ; but a new bombard- 
ment drove her also to a distance. She left her little prop- 
erty with Heyne ; who removed it to Ma lodging, and detei'- 
mined to abide the Prussian siege, having indeed no other 
resource. The sack of cities looks so well on paper, that we 
must find a little space here for Heyne'a account of his ex- 
perience in this business ; though it is none of the brightest 
accounts ; and indeed contrasts but poorly with Rabener'a 
brisk sarcastic narrative of the same adventure ; for he too 
was cannonaded out of Dresden at this time, and lost house 
and home, and hooks and manuscripts, and all but good 
humour. 

'Tlie Prussiana advanced meanwhile, and on the ISth of July 
(1760) the bombardment of Dresden began. Several nights I 
passed, in company with otliere, in a tavern, and the days in lay 
room ; so that I could hear tlie balls from the battery, as they flew 
through the streets, whiazing past my windows. An indifiference 
to danger and to life took such possession of me, that on the last 
morning of the siege, I went early to bed, and, amid the frightfullest 
crashing of bombs and grenades, fell fast asleep of fadgue, and lay 
sound [ill midday. On awakening, I huddled-on my clothes, and ran 
down stairs, but found the whole house deserted. I had returned to 
my room, considering what I was to do, whither, at all events, I was 
to. take my ciiest, when, with a tremendous crash, a bomb came 
down in the court of the house ; did not^ indeed, set f re to it, but on 
all sides shattered everything to pieces. The thought, that where 
one bomb fell, more would, soon follow, gave me wings; I darted 
down stairs, found the house-door locked, ran to and fro ; at last got 
entrance into one of the undor-rooms, and sprang though the win- 
dow into the street. 

' Empty as the street where I lived had been, I found the princi- 
pal thoraugh&,res crowded with ftigitives. Amidst the whistling of 
balls, I ran along the Sehlossgaese towards the Elbe-Bridge, and so 
forward to the Heustadt, out of which the Prussians had now been 
forced to retreat. Glad that I had leave to rest anywhere, I passed 
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one part of the night on the floor of an empt; house ; flie otiier, 
witnessing Che Mghtfut light of flying bombs, and a bnming city. 

' At break of day, a little postera was opened by the Austrian 
guard, to let the fugitives get out of the walls. The captain, in his 
insolence, called the people Lutheran dogs, and with this nicknaoie 
gave each of ub a stroke as we passed through the gate. 

' I was now at large ; and the tliought, Wliither bound 'i began for 
the first lime to employ me. As I .had run, indeed leapt from' my 
house, in the night of terror, I bad carried with me no particle ot 
my property, and not a groscAea of money. Only in hurrying along, 
the street, I had chanced to see a tavern open ; it was an Italian's,, 
where I used to pass the nights. Here espying a fur cloak, I had 
picked it up, and thrown it about me. Witli this I walked along, in 
pne of the sultriest days, from the Neustadt, over the aand and the 
moor, and took the road fi)r^nsdorf,.'where'Theresa with her ftiend': 
was staying ; the mother-in-law of the latter being also on a Tisit to 
'them. In the flercest heat of the sun, through tracts of country 
iileut and deserted, I walked four leagues to Bischopfwerda, whore I 
had to sleep in an inn among Carriers Towards midnight arrived a 
postilion witli retum-hors I a k d h m let me ride one ; and 
with Mm I proceeded, till ny a tu ed fl^ ftota the highway. 
Ail day, I heaid the shots a poo D d n re-echoing in the hills. 

' Curiosity at first made my p a .Slnsdorf very warm. 
But as I came to appear ii h h a an altogether destitute 

man, the &mily could see mm n y a fu u burden : no invitation 
to continue with them follow d In a w diys came a chance of 
conveyance, by a waggon for Neustadt, to a certain Frau von Flei- 
scher a few miles on tliis side of it ; I was favoured with some old 
linen for the road. The good Tlieresa suffered unspeakably under 
tliese proceedings : the noble lady, her fi-iend, had not been allowed 
to act according to the diLtates of her own heart 

' Not till now did 1 leel wholly how miserable I was. Spurning 
at destiny, and hardening mj heart I entered on this journey, 
With the Prau von Fletscher too my abode was Inef ; and by the 
first opportunity I returned to Dresden There was stUl a possibil- 
ity that my lodging might have been saved With heavy heart I 
entered the city ; hastened to the place where I had lived, and found 
— a heap of ashes.' 

Heyne took up his quarters ia the vacant rooms of the 
Brtihl Library. Some friends endeavoured to alleviate his 
distress ; but war and rumours of war continued to harass 
him, and drive him to and fro ; and his Theresa, afterwards 
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also a fugitive, was now us poor as himself. She heeded 
little the loss of her property ; but inward sorrow and so 
many outward agitations preyed hard upon her ; in the win- 
ter she fen violenlly sick at Bresden, was givpn up by her , 
pLysjeians ; received extreme unction according to the rites 
of her church ; and was for some hours believed to be dead. 
Nature, however, again prevailed : a crisis had occurred in 
the niind as well as in the body ; for with her first r 
strength, Theresa declared her determination 1 
the Catholic, and publicly embrace tlie Protestant faith. 
Argument, representation of worldly disgrace and loss were 
unavailing: she could now, that all her friends were to be 
estranged, have little hope of being wedded to Heyne on 
earth; but she trusted that in another scene a lilie creed 
might unite them in a like destiny. He himself fell ill ; and 
only escaped death by her nursing. Persisting the more in 
her purpose, she took priestly instruction, and on the 30th of 
May, in the Evangelical Schlosskirche, solemnly professed 
her new creed. 

'Reverent admiraiion filled me,' savs he, 'as I beheld the peace 
and sfedtkstness with which she executed her determination ; and 
Etil] more the cuuragu vith which she bore the consequences of it. 
&he Bftw liecself altogether cast out Irom her femily, forsaken hy 
hor acciuaintauce, by even one, and by the file depnved of all she 
had. Her courage exalted me to a higher dutj, and admonished me 
to do mine. Imprudently I had, in former oonversalionB, first awa- 
kened her religious scruples ; the passion for me, whieh had so much 
increased her enthusiasm, increased her melancholy ; even the secret 
thought of belonging more closely to me by sameness of heiief had 
unconsciously influenced her. In a word, I formed the determina- 
tion which coold not but expose me t» universal ceusare : helpless 
as I was, I united my desUuy with hers. We were wedded at .^ns^ 
dorf, on the 1th of June 1761.' 

This was a bold step, but a right one ; Theresa had now 
no stay hut him ; it behoved them to struggle, and if better 
might not be, to sink together. Theresa, in this narrative, 
appears to us a noble, interesting being ; noble not in senti- 
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ment only, but in action and suffering ; a fair flower trodden 
down by misfortune, but yielding, like flowers, only the 
sweeter perfume for being crushed, and which it would haye 
been a blessedness to raise up ^nd cherish into free growth. 
Xet, in plain prose, we must question whether the two wePe 
happier than others .in their union : both were quick of tem- 
per ; she was all a heavenly light, he in good part a 'hafd 
terrestrial mass, which perhaps she could never wholly Illu- 
minate ; the balance of the love seems to have lain mucb on 
her side Nevertheless Heyne was a "tedfast, true and 
Ijindly, if no ethereal man ; he seems to have loved hisTVije 
honestly and so, amid light and shadow, they made their 
pilgrimage together, if not better than other mortals, not 
worse, which was to have been feared. 

Neithei, for the piesent, did the pressure of distress weigh 
heavier on either than it had done before. He Worked dili- 
gently, as he found scope, for his old Mecsenasea, the Book- 
sellers i the war-clouds grew lighter, or atJ least the young 
pair better used to them; friends also were kind, often assist- 
ing and hospitably entertaining them. On occasion of one 
such visit to the family of a Herr von Loben, there occurred 
a little trait, which for the sake of Theresa must not be 
omitted. Heyne and she had spent some happy weeks with 
their infent, in this country-house, when the alarm of war 
drove the Von LSbens from their residence, which with the 
management of its concerns they left to Heyne. He says, 
he gained some notion of ' land-economy ' hereby ; and Hee- 
i-en states that he had ' a candle-manufactory ' to oversee. 
But to our incident:, 

' Soon after the departure of the Ikmilj, there came upon ne an 
irruption of Cossacks, — disguised Prussiani, ai we iulwequently 
learned. After drinking to intoxication in the cellars, they set about 
plundering. Pursued by them, I ran up stairs, and no door being 
dpeu bnt that of the room where my wife was with her infant, I 
rushed into it. She arose courageously, and placed herself, with the 
child on her arm, in llie door against the robbers. This courage 
saved me, and the treasure which lay hidden in the chamber.' 
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" O thou, lioness ! " said Attila ScLmelzle, on occasion of a 
siiuilar rescue, " why hast thou never been in any deadlj 
peril, that I might show thee the. hon in thy husband ? " . 

But better days were dawning, ' On our return to Dresr 
den,' says Heyne, ' I learned that inquiries had been made' 
after me from Hanover; I knew not for, what reason.' The. 
reason by and by came to light, Gessner, Professor of 
Eloquence in Gottingen, was dead ; and a successor was 
wanted. These things, it would appear, cause difficulties 
in Hanover, which in many other places are little felt. But 
the Prime Minister Miinchhausen had as good as founded- 
the Georgia Augusta himself; and he was wont to watch 
over it with singular anxiety. The noted and notorious' 
Klotz was already there, as assistant to Gessner ; ' but his 
' beautiful latinlty,' ■ says Heeren, ' did aot dazzle Miinch- 
' hausen ; Klotz, with his pugnacity, was not thought of,' 
The Jlinister applied to Emesti for adviqe : Emesti knew 
of no fit man in Germany ; but regpmmended Ehunken of 
Leyden, oi* Saxe of Utrecht, Rhunken refused to leave his 
country, and added these words : ' But why do you seek out 
' of Germany, what Geimany itself offers you ? Wliy not,' 
'for Gessner's successor, take Christian Glottlob Heyne, that 
' true pupil ot Emesti, and man of fine talent (exeeUenh 
'virum ^^^gen^o), who has =hown how much he knows of 
Latin literature by hi-, TibuUu^ , ot Greek, by his Epicte- 
' tui '' In my opmion, and that of the greatest Hematerhuis 
' {HimsteThtmi r™ nam), Heyne !s the only one (hat can 
■replace jour Gessner Nor let any one tell me that 
iHeyne's fame is not sufBciently illustnoua and extended. 
^Beheve me, there is m this man such a nchness of genius 
'and learning, that ere long all Europe will iing with his 
' praises ' 

This Lourageous and generous verdict of Rhunken''*, in 
favour of a person as yet Lttle known to the woild, and 
to him known only by his wnfing-', decided the matter 
' Mttnchhausen,' says our Heeren, ' beheved m the boldly 
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prophesying man.' Not without difficulty Heyne was un- 
earthed ; and after varioua excuses on account of compe- 
tence on his part, — for he had lost all his books and papers 
in the siege of Dresden, and sadly forgotten his Latin and 
Greek in so many tumults, — and various prudential nego- 
tUitions about dismission from the Saxon service, and salary 
and privilege in the Hanoverian, he at length formally re- 
ceived his appointment ; and some three months after, in 
June 1763, settled in Gottingen, with an official income of 
eight hundred tkalers; which, it appears, was by several 
additions, in the course of time, increased to twelve hun- 
dred. 

Here then had Heyne at last got to land. His long life 
was henceforth as quiet, and fruitful in activity and comfort, 
as the past period of it had been desolate and full of sorrows. 
He never left Gottingen, though frequently invited to do so, 
and sometimes with highly tempting offers ; ' but continued 
in his place, busy in his vocation ; growing in influence, in 
^tent of connexion at home and abroad ; till Ghunken's 
prediction might almost be reckoned fullilled to the letter; 
for Heyne in his own department was without any equal in 
Europe. 

However, his history from this point, even because it was 
so happy for himself, must lose most of its interest for the 
general reader, Heyne has now become a Professor, and a 
regularly progressive man of learning ; has a fixed house- 
hold, has rents and comings in ; it is easy to fancy how that 
man might flourish in calm sunshine of prosperity, whom in 
adversity we saw growing in spite of every storm. Of his 
proceedings in GSttingen, his reform of the Eoyal Society of 
Sciences, his editing of the Gelekrte Amxigen (Gazette of 

1 He was inTitad aneoeasively to be ProfeaBor at Cassol, and at Klosler- 
bergen; to ba Librarmn at Dresden; und, most flattering of all, to be 
PrdcaraUr in the University of Copenhagen, and virtnal Director of Edu- 
cation over all Denmarli. He had a struggle on this last oocasion, but the 
Geoi^ia Au^aCa again prevailed. Some increaee of salary ii3ually fol- 
lows such retHisale; it did not in this instance. 
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Learning), his exposition of the classics from Virgil to Pin- 
dar, his remodelling of the Librarj, liis pa'isive quarreb 
with Voss, his armed neutrality with Michadis ; of all this 
we must say little. The best fruit of his endeavoura lies 
before the world, in a long series of "Works, which among 
us, as well as elsewhere, are known and justly appreciated. 
On lookmg over them, the first thing that strikes us U 
astonish raent at Heyne's diligence ; which, considermg the 
quantity and quahty of his writings, might have appeared 
singular even in one who had been without other duties. 
Tet Heyne'a office involved him in the roost laborious re- 
searches : he wrote letters by the hundred to all parts of the 
world, and on all conceivable subjects ; he had three classes 
to teach daily ; he appointed professors, for his recommenda- 
tion was all-powerful ; superintended schools ; for a long time 
the inspection of the Freitisehe was laid on him, and he had 
eooks' bMs to settle, and hungry students to satisfy witli his 
purveyance. Besides all which, he accomplished, in the way 
of publication, as follows : 

' In addition to his FihiUws and Epictetits, the first of which 
wtnt through three, the second through two editions, each 
time with large extensions and improvements : 

His "Virgil (P. ViRGiLins Mako Varietate Lectioms et 
perpetud Annotatione iUustratus), in various forms, from 
1767 to 1R03 ; no fewer than six editions. 

His Pliny (-Ex C. Plinii Secbndi Historic Naturali 
exc^rptcf, qufE ad Arfes speetant) ; two editions, 1790, 1811. 

His Apollodorus (Apollddoki Atheniensk BibKotheea 
Idhri tres, &c.) ; two editions, 1787, 1803, 

His Pindar (Pindaki Carmimx, eum Leetionis Varietate, 
cm-avit Ch. G. H.) ; three editions, 1774, 1797, 1798, the 
last with the Scholia, the Fragments, a Translation, and Her- 
mann's Inq. Be Metris. 

- His Ck)non and Parthenius (Conohis Nwirationes, et 
Pabthenh Narraliwies amatoriee), 1798. 

And lastly his Homer (Homeei Ilias, cum brevi Anno- 
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tatione) ; 8 volumes, 1802 ; and a second, contracted edition, 
in 2 volumes, 1804. 

Next, almost a cartload of Translations; of whicli we- 
sLall mention only his vei-sion, said lo be with very impor^- 
tant improvements, of our Universtd History by Gulhrie; 
and Gray. 

Then some 'ten or twelve thick volumes of Prolusiops,. 
Eulogies, Essays ; treating of all subject«r, from tlie French 
Directorate to the Chest of Gypselus. Of these, Six Vol- 
umes are known in a separate shape, under the tide of 
Opuscvla; and contain some of Heyne's most valuable 
writings. 

And lastly, to crown the whole with one most surprising 
item, seven thousand five hundred (Heeren saya from seven 
to eight thousand) Eeviews of Books, in the Gottingen 
Gekhrte Anzeigen. Shame on us degenerate Editors ! Here 
of itself was work for a lifetime I 

To expect that elegance of composition should, prevail in 
these multifarious performances were unreasonable enough. 
Heyne wrote very indifferent German ; and his La'tin, by 
much the more common vehicle in his learned works, flowed 
fi-om him with a copiousness which could not he Ciceronian. 
At the same time, these volumes are not the folios of a Mont- 
fkucon, not mere classical ore and slag, but regularly smelt- 
ed meial; for most part exhibiting the essence, and only the 
essence, of very great research ; and enlightened by a philos- 
ophy which, if it does not always wisely order its results, has 
looked far and deeply in collecting them. 

To have performed so much, evinces on the part of Heyne 
no little mastership in the great art of husbanding time. 
Heeren gives us sufficient details on this subject ; explains 
Heyne's adjustment of his hours and various occupations; 
how he rose at five o'clock, and worked all the day, and all 
the year, with the regularity of a steeple clock ; nevertheless, 
how patiently he submitted to interruptions from strangers, 
or extraneous business ; how briefly, yet smoothly, he con- 
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trived to despatch sucU interruptions; how his letters were 
indorsed when they came to hand ; and lay in a special 
drawer till they were answered ; nay we have a description 
of hia whole 'locality,' his bureau and book-shelves and port- 
folios, his very bed and strongbox are not forgotten. To the 
busy man, eapeeialiy the busy man of letters, these details 
are far from uninteresting ; if we judged by the result, many 
of Heyne'a arrangements might seem worthy not of notice 
only, but of imitation. 

His domestic circumstances continued, on the whole, highly 
favourable for such activity ; though not now more than 
formerly were they exempted from the common lot ;' tint 
still had several hard changes to encounter. In 1775, he. 
lost hia Theresa, after long ill-health ; an event which, stojcj 
as he was, struck heavily and dolefully on hia heart. He 
forebore not to shed some natural tears, though from eyes 
little used (o the melting moodJ Wine days after her death,", 
he thiia writes to a friend, with a solemn mournful tenderness, 
which none of us will deny to be genuine : 

'I have looked upon the grave that covers the remains of my 
Theresa; what a thonsandfoid pang, lieyocd the piteh of human 
filing, pierced Ihrongh my sonl I How did my limbs tremlile aa I 
approaclied this holy spot I Here, then, reposes wliat is left of the 
dearest that Heaven gave me ; among the dust of her four children 
she sleeps. A sacred horror covered the place. I should have sunk 
altogether in my sorrow, had it not been for my two daughters, that 
were standing on the outside of the churchyard ; I saw their fitces 
over the wall, directed to me with snxlons fear. Tills called me to 
-myself; I hastened in sadness Irom the spot where I could have oon- 
Unned forever : where it oheered'me to think that one day I should 
rest bj her side ; rest irom all the carking care, from all the grle^ 
which so often have omhittered to me die .enjoyment of life. Alas 1 
among these griet^ must I reckon even her love, the strongest, trucsti 
that ever inspired the heart of woman, which made me the happiest 
of mortais, and yet was a fonntain to me of a thousand distresses, 
inquietudes and cares. To entire cheerfulness perhaps she never 
attained ; but for what unspeakable sweetness, for what exalted en- 
rapturing joys, is not Love indebted to Sorrow ? Amidst gnawing 
anxieties, with the torture of anguish in my heart, I have been made 
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even by the love which caused me this anguish, these ailsieties, 
inexpressibly happy I When tears flowed over our cheelis, did not a 
nameless, eeldom-felt delight stream through my breast, oppressed 
equally by joy and by sorrow 1' 

But Heyne was not a man to brood over past griefs, or 
linger long where nothing was to be Jone but mourn. In a 
short time, according to a good old plan of his, having reck- 
oned up his ground? of sorrow, he fairly wrote down on 
paper, over against them, his 'grounds of consolation;' con- 
doding with these pious words, * So for all these sorrows too, 
' these trials, do I thank thee, my Giod I And now, glorified 
' friend, will I again turn mc with undivided heart to my 
' duty ; thou thyself stnilust approval on me I ' Nay, it was 
not many months before a new marriage came on the anvil ; 
in which matter, truly, Heyne conducted himself with the 
most philosophic indifference ; leaving his friends, by whom 
the project had been started, to bring it to what issue they 
pleased. It was a scheme concerted by Zimmermann (the 
author of Solitude, a man little known to Heyne), and one 
Reich, a Leipsic Bookseller, who had met at the Pyrmont 
Baths. Brandes, the Hanoverian Minister, successor of 
Munchhausen ia the management of the University con- 
cerns, was there also with a daughter ; upon her the pro- 
jectors ca=t their eye. Heyne, being consulted, seems to 
have comported himself like elay in the hands of the potter ; 
father and fair one, in like manner, were of a compliant 
humour, and thus wai the business achieved ; and on the 
9th of April 1777, Heyne eould take home a bride, won 
with less difficulty than most men have in choosing a pair 
of boots, nevertheless, she proved an excellent wife to 
him ; kept his house in the cheerfuUest order ; managed her 
step-children and her own like a true mother; and loved, 
and faithfully assisted her husband in whatever he under- 
took. Considered in his private relations, such a man might 
well reckon himself fori^unate. 
. In addition to Heyne's claims as a scholar and teacher. 
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Heeren would have us regard him as an unusually expert 
man of business and negotiator; for which line of life he 
himeelf seems, indeed, to have thought that his talent was 
more peculiarly fitted. In proof of this, we have long c!e-, 
tails of his procedure in managing the Library, the Eoyal 
Society, the University generally, and his inee^ant and 
often rather complex correspondence with Miinchhausen, 
Brandes, or other ministers who presided over this depart- 
ment. Without detracting from Heyne's skill in such matters,' 
what struck ua more in this narrative of Heeren's was the 
aiagular contrast which the ' Georgia Augusta,' in its interior 
arrangement, as well as its external relalions to the GJovem- 
ment, exhibits with our own Universities. The prime min- 
ister of the country writes thrice weekly to the director of 
an inslitution for learning ! He oversees all ; knows the 
character, not only of every professor, hut of every pwpil 
that gives any promise. He is continually purchasing books, 
drawings, models ; ti'eating for this or the other help or 
advantage to the establish raent. He has his eye over all 
Germany ; and nowhere does a man of any decided talent 
show himself, but he strains every nerve to acquire him. 
And seldom even can he succeed ; for the Hanoverian as- 
siduity seems nothing singular ; every state in Germany has 
its minister for education, as well as Hanover. They cor- 
respond, they inquire, they negotiate ; everywhere there 
seems a canvassing, less for places, than for the best men to 
fill them. 'Heyne himself has his Seminarium, a private 
class of the nine most distinguished students in the Univer^ 
^ty ; these he trains with all diligence, and is in due time 
most probably enabled, by his connexions, to place in stations 
fit for them. A hundred and thirty-flve professors are said 
to have been sent from this Semmanum dunng his presi-y 
dency. These things we state without commentary we 
believe that the experience of all Enghih and Scotch and 
Irish University-men will, of itself, furnish one The stale 
of education in Germany, and the structure of the estab 
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lishmenta for eoaducting it, seems to us one of the most 
promising inquiries that could at this moment be entored 

But to return to Hejne. We have said, that in his pri- 
vate circumstances he might reckon himself fortunate. His 
public relations, on a more splendid scale, continued, to the 
last, to be of the same happy sort. By degrees, he had risen 
to be, both in name and office, the chief man of his establish- 
ment ; his character stood high with the learned of all coun- 
tries ; and the best fruit of externa! reputation, increased 
respect in Lis own circle, was not denied to him. The 
tiurghers of Giittingen, so fond of their University, could 
not but be proud of Heyne ; nay, as the time passed on, they 
found themselves laid under more than one specific obliga- 
tion to him. He remodelled and reanimated their Gym- 
nasium (Town-School), as he had before done that of Hfeld ; 
and what was still more important, in the rude times of the 
French War, by his skilful appKcation, he succeeded in 
procuring from Napoleon, not only a protection for the 
University, but immunity from hostile invasion for the whole 
district it stands in. Nay, so happily were matters man- 
aged, or so happily did they turn of their own accord, that 
Gottingen rather gained than suffered by the War : under 
Jerome of Westphalia, not only were all benefices punctu- 
ally paid, but improvements even were effected ; among 
other things, a new and very handsome extension, which had 
long been desired, was built for the Library, at the charge^ 
of Government, To all these claims for public regard, add 
Heyne's now venerable age, and we can fancy how, among 
his townsmen and fellow-eoUegians, he must have been cher- 
ished, nay almost worshipped. Already had the magistracy, 
hy a special act, freed him froni aU public assessmenisibut, 
in 1809, on his, eightieth birthday, came a still more em- 
phatic testimony ; for Ritter Franz, and all the public Boards, 
and the Faculties m corpore, came to him in procession with 
good wishes; 'and students reverenced him; and yoiirig . 
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ladies sent him garlands, stitcbed together by their own fair 
fingers ; in short, GSttingen waa a pJace of jubilee ; and' 
good old Heyne, who Dowise affected, yet could not dislike 
these things, was among the happiest of men. 

In another respect we must also reckon him fortunate': 
that he lived tiU he bad completed all bis undertakings ; and 
then departed peacefully, and without sickness, from whicb) 
indeed, his whole life had been remarkably free. Three; 
moDths before his death, in April 1812, he saw the last Vol- 
ume of his Worits in print ; and rqoiced, it ia said, wilh aa 
affecting thankfulness, that so much had been granted him. 
Lenglh of life was not now to be hoped for ; neither did 
Heyne look forward to the end wilh apprehension. His little 
German verses, and Latin translations, composed in sleepless 
nights, at this extreme period, are, to as, by far the most 
touching part of his poetry ; so melancholy is the spirit of 
them, yet so mild ; solemn, not without a shade of sadness, 
yet full of pious resignation. At length came the end ; soft 
and gentle as his mother could have wished it for him. _ The 
11th of July was a public day in the Royal Society ; Heyne 
did his part in it j spoke at large, and with even more clear- 
ness and vivadty tlian usual. 

' Next day,' s&ys Heeren, ' was Sunday : I saw him in the evening 
for the last lime. He was readiig in his chair, exhausted by the 
Mgue of yesterday. On Monday morning, he once more entered 
hii claea-room, and held his Seminarium. In the afternoon he pre- 
pared hig letters, domestic as well as foreign ; among the latter, one 
on business : sealed them all but one, written in Latin, to Proiessor 
ThorlaciuB in Copenhagen, wliich I found open, but finished, on his 
desk. At supper (none but his elder daughter was with him) he 
talked vheert^iUy ; and, at his usual time, retired to rest. In the 
night, the servant ^1, that slept under liis apartment, heard him 
walking up and down ; a common practice with him when he could 
not sleep. However, he had again gone to bed. Soon after five, be 
arose, aa usual ; lie joked with the girl when she asked him how he 
had been overnight. She left him, to make ready his cofiee, as was 
her wont; and, returning with ic in a short quarter of an hour, she 
(bund him sunk down before his washing-stand, close hj his work- 
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table. His bands were tret ; at tbe moment when he hud been 
WHshing them, had death taken him into his arms. One breath 
more, and he ceased to hve : vhen the hasterung doctor opened a . 
vein, no blood would ftow.' 

Heyne was interred with all public aolemnitiea : and, in?.. 
epicedial language, it may be said, without much exaggeration, 
that hiscountry mourned for him. At Chemnitz, his birth- 
place, there assembled, under constituted authority, a grand 
meeting of the magnates, to celebrate his memory ; the old 
school-album, in which the little ragged boy had inscribed his 
name, was produced ; grandiloquent speeches were delivered ; 
and ' ia the afternoon, many hundreds went to see the poor 
cottage ' where his father had weaved, and he starved and 
learned. How generous ! 

To estimate Heyne's intellectual character, to fix accu- 
rately his rank and merits as a critic and philologer, we 
cannot but consider as beyond our province, and at any rate 
superfluous here. By the general consent of the learned in 
all countries, he seems to^be acknowledged as the first among 
recent scholars ; his immense reading, his lynx-eyed skill in 
exposition and emendation' ar« no longer anywhere contro- 
verted ; among ourselves his taste in these matters has been 
praised by Gibbon, and by Parr pronounced to be 'exquisite,' 
In his own country, Heyne is even regarded as the founder 
of a new epoch in classical study ; as the first who with any 
decisiveness attempted to translate fairly beyond the letter 
of the classics ; to read in the writings of the Ancients, not 
their language alone, or even their detached opinions and 
records, but their spirit and character, their way of life and 
thought ! how the World and Nature painted themselves to 
the mind in those old ages ; how, in one word, the Greeks 
and the Romans were men, even as we are. Such of our 
readers as have studied any one of Heyne's works, or even 
looked carefully into the Lectures of the Schlegels the most 
ingenious and popular commentators of that school, will be 
at no loss to understand what we mean. 
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By his inquiries inlo antiquity, especially by his laboured in- 
vestigafion of its politiaj and its mythology, Heyne is believed 
to have carried the torch of philosophy towards, if iiot into, 
the mysteries of old time. What Winkelmann, his great 
contemporary, did, or began to do, for ancient Plastic Art, 
the other, with equal success, began for ancient Literature.-' 
A high praise, surely; jet, as we must think, one not un- 
founded, and which, indeed, in all parts of Europe, is becom- 
ing more and more confirmed. 

■ So much, in the pi-ovince to which he devoted his activity, 
is Heyne allowed to have accomplished. Nevertheless, we 
must not assert that, in point of understanding and spiiitual 
endowment, he can be called a great, or even, in strict speech, 
a complete man, "Wonderful perapicuity, unwearied dili- 
gence, are not denied him ; but to philosophic order, to 
classical adjustment, clearness, polish, whether in word or 
thought, he seldom attains ; nay many times, it must be 
avowed, he involves himself in tortuous lougwinded verbosi- 
ties, and stands before us little better than one of that old 
school which his admirers boast that he displaced. He ap- 
pears, we might also aay, as if he had wings but could not well 
use them. Or, indeed, it might be that, writing constantly in 
a dead language, he came to write heavily ; working forever 
on subjects where learned armour-at-all-points cannot be dis- 

1 'It is ftenrlons fact, that tLaae two men, so singularly oorrespoiident in 
tfaeir early fiufferingB, Bul>&equent diatiiiction. lm« of atudy, and rag^d en- 
thusiasm of character, were at ono tima, while both as yet were under the 
horizon, bronght inlo partial oonlaot. ' An aoquaintanoe of another sort, 
says Heeren, ' tbe young Heyne was to make In the Bruhl Libraryj with 
' a person whose importasce he could nof; then anticipate. One frequent 
' visitor of this establishment was a certain almost wholly unknown man, 
' whose visits could not be specially desirable for the lihrarians, such end- 
' leas laliour did he cost tliem. He seemed Insatiable in reading ; p.nd called. 
' for so many books that his reception there gtavr rather of the coolest. 
'It was JiAflwi Winlcelmann. Meditating his journey for Italy, he was 
' then laylng-in preparation for It. Thns did these two men become, if net 
' confidential, yet acquwnted; who at that time, both still indarknpss and 
' poverty, could little suppose, that In a few years they were to he the 
' teachers of cultivated Europe, am 
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pensed with, he at last grew so habituated to his hanieas that 
he would not walk abroad without it; nay perhaps it had 
rusted together, and could not be unclasped ! A sad fate for 
a thinker ! Tet one which threatens many commentatora, 
and overtakes many. 

As a man encrusted and encased, he exhibits himself, 
moreover, to a eei'tain degree, in his moral character. Here 
too, aa in his intellect, there is an awkwardness, a cumbrous 
inertness ; nay, there is a show of dulness, of hardness, which, 
nowise intrinsically belongs to him.. He passed, we are toldj' 
for less religious, leas affectionate, less enthusiastic than he 
was. His hearty one would think, had no free course, or had 
found itself a secret one ; outwardly be stands before us eold 
and still, a very wall of rock ; yet within lay a well, from 
which, as we have witnessed, the stroke of some Moses'-wand 
(the death of a Theresa) could draw streams of pure feeling. 
Callous as the man seems to us, he has a sense for all natural 
beauty ; a merciful sympathy for bis fellow-men : his own 
early distresses never left his memory ; for similar distresses 
his pity and help were, at all times, in store. This form of 
character may also be the fruit partly of his employments, 
partly of his sufferings, and perhaps is not very singular 
, among commentators. 

For the rest, Heeren assures us, that in practice Heyne 
was truly a good man ; altogether just ; diligent in his own 
honest business, and ever ready to forward that of others ; 
compassionate; though quick-tempered, placable; friendly, 
and satisfied with simple pleasures. He delighted in roses, 
and always kept a bouquet of them in water on his desk. 
His house was embowered among roses ; and in his old days 
he used to wander through the bushes with a pair of scissors. 
' Farther^ says Heeren, ' in spile of his short sight, he was 
* fond of the fields and skies, and could lie for hours reading 
' on the grass.' A kindly old man ! With strangers, hun- 
dreds of whom visited him, he was uniformly courteous; 
though latterly, being a little hard of hearing, less fit to con- 
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verse. In society he stroYC much to be polite ; but had a 
habit (which ought to be general) of yawning, when people 
spoke to him and said nothing. 

On the whole, the Germans have some reason to be proud 
of Hejme : who shall deny that they have here once more pro- 
duced a scholar of the right old stoek ; a man to be ranked, 
for honesty of study and of life, with the Scaligers, the Bent 
leys, and old illustrious men, who, though coveied with aca- 
demic dust and haish with polyglot vocables, were true men 
of endeavour, and fought like gi-ints, mth such weapons as 
they had, for (he good cause ? To ourselves, we confess, 
Heyne, highly interesting for what he did, is not less but 
more so for what he wis This if anothei of the proofs, 
which mmds like his are from time to time t>eat hilher to 
give, that the njan n not the product of his cii cum stance'*, 
but that, in a fit higher degiee, the circumstances are the 
product of the man 'Uhile benetrced Jerks and other sleek 
philosophers, reclining on their cushions of velvet, are de 
raon-trating that to maka a scholar and man of taste, there 
must be coopeiation of the upper classes, society of gentle- 
men commoners, and an income of four hundred a year , — 
arises the «on of a Chemnitz weaver, and with tjie very wind 
ot his stroke sweeps them from the scene. I Let no man 
doubt the omnipotence of Nature, doubt the majesty of niaii^ 
soul; let no lonely unfriended son of genius despair! Let 
him not despair ; if he have the will, the right will, then the. 
power also has not been denied him. It is but the artichoke 
. that will not grow except in gardens. The acorn is cast care- 
lessly abroad into the wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak? 
on the wild soil it nourishes, itself it defies the tempest, anil 
lives for a thousand years. 
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GERMAN PLAYWRIGHTS.! 
[1829.] 



In this slage of soriftty, the playwright ia as essenlial and 
acknowledged a character as the millwright, or cartwright, 
or any other wright whatever ; neilher can we see why, in 
general estiijiation, he should rank lower than these hia 
brother artisans, except perhaps for this one reason : that the 
former working in timber and iron, for the wants of the body, 
produce a cotnpletely suitable machine i while the latter, 
■working in thought and feeling, for the wants of the soul, 
produces a machine which is meompletely suitable. In other 
respects, we confess we cannot perceite that the balance lies 
against him : for no candid man, as it seems to us, will doubt 
but the talent which eonstrncfed a Virginius or a Bertram, 
might have sufficed, had it been properly directed, to make not 
only wheelbarrows and waggons, but even milk of considera- 
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ble complicacy. However, if the public is niggai-dly to the 
playwright in one point, it must be proportionably liberal in 
another ; according to Adam Smith's observation, that trades 
which are reckoned less reputable have higher money wages. 
Thus, one thing compensating the other, the playwright may 
still realise an existence ; as, in fact, we find that he does : 
for playwrights were, are and probably will always he ; un- 
less, indeed, in process of years, the whole dramatic concern 
be finally abandoned by rnankind ; or, as in the case of our 
Punch and Mathews, every player becoming hia own play- 
wright, this trade may merge in the other and older one. 

The British nation has its own playwrights, several of them 
cunning men in their craft yet here, it would seem, tbis sort 
of carpentry does not flounsh , at least, not with that preem- 
inent vigour which distmguishes moat other branches of our 
national industry. In hardware and cotton goods, in all sorts 
of chemical, mechanical, o h ma r al processes, Eng- 
land outstrips the n orW , nay m ny d partmenis of liter?' 
ary manufacture also, as, f n tan n he fabrication of 
Novels, she may safely boa 1 If pe rleas: but in the 
matter of the Drama, to wha cau be owing, she can 

claim no such superiority. In theatncal pi'oduoe she yields 
considerably to France ; and is, out of sight, inferior to Ger- 
many. Nay, do not we English hear dmiy, for the last 
twenty years, that the Drama is dead, or in a state of sus- 
pended animation ; and are not medical men sitting on the 
case, and propounding their remedial appliances, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, to no manner of purpose? Whilst in 
Gtermany the Drama is not only, to all appearance, alive, but 
in the very flush and heyday of superabundant strength ; 
indeed, as it were, still only sowing its first wild oats ! For 
if the British Playwrights seem verging to ruin, and our 
Eaowleses, Maturing, Shiels and Shees stand few and com- 
paratively forlorn, like firs on an Irish bog, the Playwrights 
of Gtermany are a strong, triumphant body ; so numerous 
that it has been calculated, in ease of war, a regiment of 
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miglit be raised, in which, from the colonel down to the 
", every officer and private sentinel might show hia 
drama or dramas. 

To investigate the ori^n of so marked a superiority w"uld 
lead U8 beyond our purpose. Doubtless the proximate cause 
must lie in a superior demand for the article of dramas ; 
which superior demand again may arise either from the cli- 
mate of Germany, as Montesquieu might believe; or perhaps 
more naturally and immediately frojn the political condition 
of that country ; for man is not only a working but a talking 
animal, and where no Catholic Questions, and Parliamentary 
Reforms, and Select Vestries are given him to discuss in his 
leisure hours, he is glad to fall upon plays or players, or 
whatever comes to hand, whereby to fence himself a little 
against the inroads of Ennui. Of the fact, at least, that 
such a superior demand for dramas exists in Germany, we 
have only to open a newspaper to find proof. Is not every 
lAUeratwrhlatt and Kunsthlatt stuffed to bursting with theat- 
ricals ? Nay, has not the ' able Editor ' established c 



Spondents 
report 



3very capital city of the civilised world, who 
on this one matter and on no other ? For, be 
our curiosity what it may, let us have profession of Mntelli- 
gence from Munich,' 'Intelligence from Vienna,' 'intelligence 
from Berlin,' is it intelligence of anything but of green-room 
controversies and negotiations, of tragedies and operas and 
forces acted and to he acted ? Not of men, and their doings, 
by hearth and hall, in the firm earth ; but of mere effigies 
and shells of men, and their doings in the world of paste- 
board, do these unhappy correspondents write. Unhappy 
we call them j for, with all our tolerance of playwrights, we 
cannot but think that there are limits, and very strait ones, 
within which their activity should be restricted. Here in 
England, our 'theatrical reports' are nuisance enough ; and 
many persons who love their life, and therefore 'take care of 
their time, which is the stuff life is made of,' regularly lose 
several columns of their weekly newspaper in that way : 
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but our case is pure luxury, compared with that of the Ger- 
niaiis, who instead of a measurable and sufferable spicing 
of theatric matter, are obliged, metaphorically speaking, to 
breakfast and dine on it ; have in fact nothing eJse to live on 
but that highly unnutritive victual. "We ourselves are occa- 
sional readers of German newspapers ; and have often, in 
the spirit of Christian humanity, meditated presenting to the 
whole body of German editors a project, — which, however, 
must certainly l^ve ere now occurred to themselves, and for 
some reason been found inapplicable : it was, to address 
these coifcspondents of theii-s, all and sundry, in plain lan- 
guage, and put the question. Whether, on studiously survey- 
ing the Universe from their several stations, there was noth- 
ing in the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth, nothing visible but this one business, or 
rather shadow of business, that had an interest for the minds 
of men P If the correspondents still answered that nothing 
was visible, then of course th&y must be left to continue in 
this strange stale ; prayers, at the same time, being put up 
for them in all churches. 

However, leaving every able Editor to fight his own bat- 
tle, we address ourselves to the task in hand ; meaning here 
to inquire a very little into the actual slate of the dramatic 
trade in Germany, and exhibit some detached features of it 
to the consideration of our readers. For, seriously speaking, 
low as the province may be, it is a real, active and ever- 
enduring province of the literary republic ; nor can the pur- 
suit of many men, even though it be a profitless and foolish 
pursuit, ever be without claim to some attention from us, 
either in the way of furtherance or of censure and correction. 
Our avowed object is to promote the sound study of Foreign 
Literature ; which study, like all other earthly undertakings, 
has ils negative as well as its positive side. We have al- 
ready, as occasion served, borne testimony to Xhs merits of 
various Gierman poets ; and must now say a word on certain 
German poetasters ; hoping that it may be chiefly a regard 
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to the forme* which has made us lake even this slight notice 
of the latter : for the had is in itself of no value, and only 
worth describing Jest it he mistafeeti for the good. At tJie 
same time, let no reader tremble, as if we meant to over- 
whelm him, on thia occasion, with a whole mountain of dra^ 
malic lumber, poured forth in torrents, like shot rubbish, 
from the playhouse garrets, where it is mouldering and evap- 
orating into noliing, silently and without harm to any one. 
Far be thia from ns I Nay, our own knowledge of this sub- 
ject is in the highest dpgree limited ; and, indeed, to exhaust 
it, or attempt discussing it with scientific precision, would be 
an impossible enlerprisei What man is there that could 
assort the whole fiiraiture of Milton's lA-mho of Vanity ; or 
where is the Hallam tUat would undertake to write us the 
Constitufional History of a Eookery? Let the courteous 
reader take heart, then ; for he is in hands that will not, nay 
what is more, that cMinot, do him much harm. One brief 
shj glance into this huge bivouac of Playwrights, all sawing 
and planing with such tumult ; and we leave it, probably for 
many yeara. 

The German Parnassus, as one of Its own denizens re- 
marks, has a rather broad summit ; yet only two Dramatists 
ai'e reckoned, within the last century, to have mounted 
thither : Schiller and Goethe ; if we are not, on the strength 
of his Minna von Bamkelm. and Emilie GalotU, to account 
liCssing also of the number. On the slope of the Mountain 
may he found a few stragglers of the same brotherhood; 
among these, Tieck and Maler Muller, firmly enough sta- 
tioned At considerable elevations ; while far below appear 
various honest persons cJimbing vehemently, hut against 
precipices of loose sand, to whom we wish all speed. But 
the reader will understand that the bivouac we speak of, and 
are. about to enter, lies not on the declivity of the Hill at all ; 
but on the level giound close to the foot of it ; the essence 
of a Playwright being that he works not in Poetry, but in 
Prose which more or less cunningly resembles it. And 
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'here, pausing for a moment, the reader observes that he is 
in a civilised country ; for see, on the very bouniiary-line of 
Parnassus, rises a gallowa iviih the figure of a man hung in 
chains ! It is the figure of August von Kotzebue ; and has 
swung there for many years, as a warning to alt too-auda- 
cious Playwrights ; who nevertheless, as we see, pay little 
heed Co it. llUfatcd Eotzebue, once the darling of theatrical 
Europe I This was the prince of all Playwrights, and could 
manufacture Plays with a speed and felicity surpassing even 
Edinburgh Novels. ' For his muse; hke othfer doves, Itatched 
'twins in the month ; and th^ world gazejJ on them with an 
admiration too deep for mere words. What is all past or 
present popularity to this? Were not these Plays translated 
into almost every language of articulate-speaking men ; 
acted, at least, we may literally say, in every theatre from 
Kamtschaika to Cadiz ? Nay, did they not melt the most 
obdurate hearts in all countries ; and like the muMt of Oi- 
■jiheus, draw tears down iron cheeks'" We ouiselves have 
known the flintiest men, who profcaed to have wept over 
them, for Ike first lime in their li^es So was it twenty 
years ago ; how stands it to-day ' Kotzebue, hfted up on 
the hollow balloon of popular applause, thought wings had 
been given him that he might ascend to the Immortal'! gay 
he rose, soaring, sailing, as with supreme dommion" but in 
the rarer"azure deep* his windbig burst asunder or the 
arrows of keen archers pierced it ind so at Ja'-t we find 
him a compound-pendulum, vibratmg in the character of 
scarecrow, to guard irom forbidden fruit ' O ye Play- 
wrights, and literary quacks of every feather, weep over 
Kotzebue. and over yourselves ! Know that the loudest 
roar of the million is not fame ; that the windbag, are ye 
mad enough to mount it, will burst, or be shot through with 
arrows, and your bones too shall act as scarecrows. 

'But, quitting this idle allegorical vein, let us at length pro- 
ceed in plain English, and as beseems mere prose Reviewers, 
to the work laid out for us. Among the hundreds of Ger- 
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..., as they are called, three indiyidudls, alrpady 
known to .some British readers, and prominent from al! the 
rest in Germany, may fitly enough stand here aa representa- 
tives of the whole Playwriglit class ; whose various craft 
and produce the procedure of Ihese three may in some small 
degree serve to illustrate. Of Griilparzer, therefore, and 
Klingeraann, and Mullnet, in their order. 

Franz Griilparzer seems to be an Austrian j which coun- 
try ia reckoned nowise fertile in poets ; a circumstance that 
may perhaps have contributed a little to his own rather rapid 
celebrity. Our more special acquaintance with Griilparzer 
is of very recent date ; though his name and samples of his 
ware have for some time been hung out, in many Bi'itish and 
foreign Magazines, often with testimonials which might have 
begnUed less timewom customers. Neither, after all, have 
we found these testimonials felser than otlwr such are, but 
rather not so false ; ^or, indeed, Griilparzer is a most inoffen- 
sive man, nay positively rather meritorious ; nor ia it without 
reluctance' that we name him under this head of Playwrights, 
and not under that of Dramatiata, which he aspu-es to. Had 
the law .with regard to mediocre poets relaxed itself since 
Horace's time, all had been well with Griilparzer; for un- 
doubtedly there is a small vein.of tenderness and grace run- 
ning through him; a seeming modesty also, and real love of 
his ai-t, which gives promise of better things. But gods and 
men and columns are still equally rigid in that unhappy par- 
ticular of mediocrity, even pleasing mediocrity; and no scene 
or line is yet known to us of Grillparzer's which exhibits 
anything more. Jfbn concessere, therefore, ia his sentence 
for the present; and the louder his well-meaning admh^t^ 
exto! him, the more emphatically should it be pronounced 
and repeated. Nevertheless Grillparzer's claim to the title 
of Playwright is perhaps more his miafortune than his crime. 
Living in a country where the Drama engrosses so much 
attention, he has been led into attempting it, without any de- 
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dsive qualiflcation for such an enterprise ; and so his allots 
ment of talent, which might have done good service in some 
prose department, or even in the sonnet, elegy, song or other 
outlying province of Poetry, is driven, as it were, in spite 
of fate, to write Plays ) which, though regularly divided 
into scenes and separate speeches, are essentially monologi- 
cal ; and though swarming with characters, too often express 
only one character, and that no very extraordinary one, — 
the character of Franz Grillparzer himself. What is an in- 
crease of misfortune too, he has met with applause in this 
career ; which therefore he is liltely to follow farther and 
&rther, let nature and his stars say to it what they will. 

The charaeferistic of a Playwright is, that he writes in 
Prose ; which Prose he palms, probably first on himself, and 
then on the simpler part of the public, for Poetry: and the 
manner in which he effects this legerdemain constitutes hia 
specific distinction, fixes the species to which he belongs in 
tlie genus Playwright, But it is a universal feature of him 
that he attempts, by prosaic, and as it were mechanical 
means, to accomplish an end which, except by poetical gen- 
ius, is absolutely not to be accomplished. For the most part, 
he has some knack, or trick of the trade, which by close in- 
spection can be detected, and so the heart of his mystery be 
seen info. He may have one trick, or many; and the more 
cunningly he can disguise these, the more perfect is he as a 
craftsman ; for were the public once to penetrate into this his 
sleight-of-hand, it were all over with him, — Othello's occu- 
pation were gone. Ko conjurer, when we once understand 
his method of fire-eating, can any longer pass for a true thau- 
matur^st, or even entertain us in his proper character of 
quack, though he should eat Mount Vesuvius itself. But 
happily for Playwrights and others, the public is a dim-eyed 
animal; gullible to almost all lengths, — nay, which often 
seems to prefer being gulled. 

Of Grillparzer's peculiar knack and recipe for play-mak- 
ing, there is not veiy much to be said. He seems to have 
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tried various kinds of recipes, in iiis time ; and, to his credit 
be it spoken, seems little contented with any of them. By 
much the worst Play of his, that we have seen, is the Ahn- 
Jrau (Ancestress) ; a deep tragedy of the Castle- Speclre 
sort ; the whole mechanism of which was discevnihie and con- 
demnable at a single glance. It is nothing but the old stoiy 
of Fate ; an invisible Nemesis visiting the sins of the fathers 
-upou the children to the third and fourth generation; a 
method almost as common and sovereign in German Art, at 
this day, as the method of st«am is in British mechanics ; 
and of which we shall anon have more occasion to speak. 
In his Preface, Grillparzer endeavours to palliate or deny 
the fact of his being a Schicksal-Dichler (Fat«-Tragedian) ; 
but to no purpose ; for it is a fact grounded on the testimony 
of the seven senses : however, we are glad to observe that, 
with this one trial, he seems to have abandoned the Pate-line, 
and taken into better, at least into different ones. With re- 
gard to the Ahnfrau itself, we may remark that few things 
struck us so much as this little observation of Count Boro- 
tin's, occurring in the middle of the dismallest night-thoughts, 
so unexpectedly, as follows : 



Thd der JBmmd, iterneloi, 
Slairt HIM lea-en A«genhahlm 
Jn das URffeheure Grab 
Bdtivans herab ! 



rA {is Jml cffftdalmg vAlk Mm^ in these mordt 

And the welfciu, Btarless, 
Glares from empty eye-holes, 
Black, down on that boundless grave ! 
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A more delicate turn, we venture to say, is rarely to be met 
with in tra^c dialogue. As to the story of the Ahnfrau, it 
is, naturally enough, of the most hearff-rending description. 
This Ancestress is a lady, or rather the ghost of a lady, for 
she has been defunct some eenturies, who in life had commit- 
ted what we call an ' indiscretion ; ' which indiscretion the 
unpolite husband punished, one would have thought suffi- 
ciently, by running her through the body. However, the 
Schicksal of Grillparzer does not think it sufBcient ; but far- 
ther dooms the fair penitent to walk as goblin, till the last 
branch of her family be extinct. Accordingly she is heard, 
from time to time, slamming doors and the like, and now and 
then seen with dreadful goggle-eyes and other ghost-appuN 
tenanees, to the terror not only of servant people, but of old 
Count Borotin, her now sole male descendant, whose after- ' 
noon nap she, on one occasion, cruelly disturbs. This Count 
Borotin is really a worthy prosing old gentleman ; only he 
bad a son long ago drowned in a fishpond (bodj^ not found) ; 
and has atill a highly accomplished daughter, whom there is' 
none offering to wed, except one Jaromir, a person of un- 
known extraction, and to all appearance of the lightest purse ; 
nay, aa it turns out afterwards, actually the head of a Ban- 
ditti establishment, which had long infested the neighbouring 
foresta. However, a Captain of foot arrives at this juncture, 
utterly to root out these Robbers ; and now the strangest 
things come to light. For who should this Jaromir prove to 
.be but poor old Borotio's drewned son; not drowned, but 
stolen and bred up by these Outlaws ; the brother, therefore, 
of his intended ; a most truculent fellow, who fighting for hia 
life unwittingly kills his own father, and drives his bride to 
poison herself ; in which wise, as was also Giles Scroggins' 
case, he ' cannot get man'ied.' The i-eader sees, all this is 
not to be accomplished without some jarring and tumult. In 
feet, there is a frightful uproar everywhere throughout that 
night i robbers dying, musketry discharging, women shriek- 
ing, men swearing, and the Ahnfrau herself emerging at in- 
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tervals, as the genius of the whole discoriJ. But time and 
hours bring relief, as they always do. Jaromir in the long- 
run likewise succeeds in dying ; whereupon the whole Boro- 
tio lineage having gone to the Devil, the Ancestress also 
retires thither, — at least makes the upper worid rid of her 
presence; and the piece ends in deep stillness. Of this poor 
Ancestress we shall only say farther: Wherever she he, re- 
quiescatl requiescat! 

As we mentioned above, the Fate-method of manufactur- 
ing tragic emotion seems to have yielded trrillparzer himself 
litfie contentment ; for after this Ahnfrau, we hear no more 
of it. His Ktinig Ouokars Gluck und Ende (King Ottokar'a 
Fortune and Knd) is a much more innocent piece, and pro- 
ceeds in quite a different strain ; aiming to subdue us not by 
old-women's fables of Destiny, but by the accumulated splen- 
dour of thrones and principalities, the cruel or magnanimous 
pride of Austrian Emperors and Bohemian conquerors, the 
wit of chivalrous courtiera, and beautiful but shrewish 
queens ; the whole set-off by a proper intermixture of coro- 
nation-ceremonies, Hungarian dresses, whiskered lialberdiers, 
alarms of battle, and the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war. There is even some attempt at delineating character 
in this Play; certain of the dramatis persona: are evidently 
meant to differ from certain others, not in dress and name 
only, but in nature and mode of being ; so much indeed they 
repeatedly assert, or hint, and do their best to make good, — 
unfortunately, however, with very indifferent success. In 
■feci, these dramatis personm are rtibrics and titles rather 
than persons ; for most part, mere theatrical automata, with 
only a mechanical existence. The truth of the matter is, 
Grillparzer cannot communicate a poetic life to any character 
or object; and io this, were it in no other way, he evinces 
the intrinsically prosaic nature of his talent. These person- 
ages of his have, in some instances, a certain degree of met- 
aphysical truth ; that is to say, oue portion of their structure, 
psychologically viewed, corresponds with the other; — so far 
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all is well enough; but to unite these merely scientific and 
inanimate qualities into a living man h work not for'a Play- 
wright, but for a Dramatist. Nevertheless, Konig Oltokar 
ia comparatively a harmless tragedy. It is full of action, 
striking enough, though without any discernible coherence ; 
and with so much both of flirting and fighting, with so many 
weddings, funerals, processions, encampments, it must be, we 
should think, if the tailor and deeorationist do their duty, a 
very comfortable piece to see acted ; especially on the Vienna 
boards, where it has a national interest, Bodolph of Haps- 
burg being a main personage in it. 

The mode! of this OUohzr we imagine to have been Schil- 
ler's Ptccolomini ; a poem of similar materials and object; 
but difiering from it as a living rose from a mass of dead 
rose-leaves, or even of broken Italian gumflowers. It seema 
as though Grillparzer had hoped to subdue us by a sufiicient 
multitude of wonderful scenes and circumstances, without in- 
quiring, with any painful solicitude, whether the soul and 
meaning of them were presented to us or not. Herein truly, 
we believe, lies the peculiar knack or playwright-mystery of 
OUokar : that its effect is calculated to depend chiefly on its 
quantity; on the mere number of astonishments, and joyful 
or deplorable adventures there brought to light ; abundance 
in superficial contents compensating the absence of cttSida 
junotivra. Which second method of tragic manufacture we 
hold to be better than the first, but still far from good. At 
the same time, it is a very common method, both in Tragedy 
and elsewhere ; nay, we hear persons whose trade it ia to 
write metre, or be otherwise 'imaginative,' professing it 
openly as the best they know. Do not these men go about 
.collecting 'features;' ferreting out strange incidents, mur- 
ders, duels, ghost-apparitions, over the habitable globe ? Of 
which features and incidents when they have gathered a sufii- 
cient slock, what more is needed than that they he ample 
enough, high-coloured enough, though huddled into any case 
(Novel, Tragedy or Metrical Romance) that will hold them 
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all ? Nevertheless this is agglomeration, not creation j and 
av^Ia little in. Literature. Quantity, it is a certain fact, will 
not make up for defect of quality ; nor are the gayest hues 
of any service, unless there be a likeness painted from them. 
Better were it for KSnig Ottokar had the story been twice 
as short and twice as expressive. For it is still true, as in 
Cervantes' time, nwriea to hueno fue ntucho. "What avails 
the dram of brandy, while it swims chemically united with 
its barrel of wort ? Let the distiller pass it and repass it 
through his limbecs ; for it is the drops of pure alcohol tliat 
we want, not the gallons of water, which may be had in every 
ditch. 

On the whole, however, we remember Konig Ollokar 
without animosity ; and to prove that Grillparzer, if he could 
not make it poetical, might have made it less prosaic, and 
has in fact something better in him than is here manifested, 
we shall quote one passage, which strikes us as really rather 
sweet and natural. King Ottokar is in the last of his fields, 
no prospect bel'ore him but death or captivity; and soliloquis- 
ing on his pa^t misdeeds ; 

I have not borne me wisely in thy World, 

Thou great, all-juiiging God 1 Like storm nnd tempest, 

I trarttrsed thy fair garden, wasting it: 

'Tis thine to waste, for thou alone canst heal. 

Wag evil not my aim, yet how did i, 

Poor worm, presume to ape the Lord of Worlds, 

And through the Bad seat out a way to the Good! 

My fellow man, sent thither for his joy, 
. AnEnd,aSeir, within thy World a World,— 
For thou hast l^hioned him a marvellous work. 
With lofty brow, erect in look, strange sense, 
And ololhed him in the garment of thy Beauty, 
And wondronsly encircled him with wonders ; 
He hears, and sees, and feels, has p^nand pleasure; 
Ha takes him food, and cunning powers come forlh, 
And work and work, within their secret chambers, 
And build him up his House : no royal Palace 
Is comparable to the frame of Man 1 
And 1 have cast them forth from me by thousands, 
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For whims, us men throw rnbbish from theL' door, 

And none of all these slain but bad a Mother 

Who, as she bore him in sore travail, 

Uad clasped him fondly to her fosteilng breast; 

A Father who had blessed him as his pride. 

And nurturiiiK, watched over him long yeara: 

If he bnt hnrt the skin upon his tinger. 

There would they run, with anxious look, to bind it, 

And tend it, cheering him, until it healed; 

And it was but a finger the skin o' the finger! 

And 1 have trod men down in beaps nnd squadrons, 

For the stem iron opened out a way 

To Uieir warm livmg hearts. — O God I 

Wilt thon go into judgment with me, spare 

My Buffering people.' 

Passages of this sort, scattered here and there over GriH- 
parzer's Plays, and evincing at least an amiable tenderness 
of natural disposition, make us regret the more to condemn 
him. In fact, we have hopes, that he is not born to be forever 
a Playwright. A true though feeble vein of poetic talent he 
really seems to possess ; and such purity of heart as may 
yet, with assiduous study, lead him into his proper field. 
For we do reckon him a conscientious man, and honest lover 
of Art ; nay this incessant fluctualion in his dramatic schemes 
is itself a good omen. Besides this AJmfrate and Olioiw, 
he has written two Di-amas, Suppho and Ber Goldene VUess 
{The Golden Fleece), on quite another principle ; aiming 
apparently at some Classic model, or at least at some French 
reflex of such a model, Sappho, which we are sorry lo learn 
is not hie last piece, but hia second, appears lo us very con- 
siderably the most faultless production of his we are yet 
acquainted with. Tiiere is a degi-ee of grace and simplicity 
in it, a softness, polish and general good taste, little to be 
expected from the author of the Ahnfrau : if he cannot 
bring oul the full tragic meaning of Sappho's situation, he 
contrives, with laudable desterity, to avoid the ridicule 
that lies within a single step of it ; his Drama is we^ and 
thin, but innocent, lovable ; nay the last scene strikes us as 

^ KSnig OUi)kar,1S0-l. 
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even poetically meritorious. His Goldene VUess we suspect 
to be of similar character, but have not yet found time and 
patience to study it. We repeat our hope of one day meet- 
ing Grillparzer in a more honourable caUing than this of 
Playwright, or even fourth-rate Dramatist ; whicii titles, aa 
was said above, we have not given him without regret ; and 
shall be truly glad to cancel for whatever better one he may 
yet chance to meriL 

But if we felt a certain reluctance in classing Grillparzer 
among the Playwrights, no such feehng can have place with 
regard to the second name on our list, that of Doctor August 
Klingemann. Dr. Klingemann is one of the most indispu- 
table Playwrights now extant ; nay so superlative is his 
vigour in this depaitment, we might even designate him ike 
Playwright. His manner of proceeding is quite different 
from Grillparzer's j not a wavering ever-changed method, 
or combination of methods, as the other's was ; but a fixed 
principle of action, which he follows with unflinching cour- 
age ; his own mind being to all appearance highly satisfied 
with it. If Grillparzer attempted to overpower us, now by 
the method of Fate, now by that of pompous action, and 
grandiloquent or lachrymose sentiment, heaped on us in too 
rich abundance, Klingemann, without neglecting any of these 
resources, seems to place his chief dependence on a surer 
and readier stay, — on his magazines of rosin, oil-paper, 
vizards, scarlet-drapery and gunpowder. "What thunder and 
lightning, magic-lantern transpareuijies, death's-heads, fire- 
showera and plush-eloaks can do^is here done. Abundance 
of churchyard and chapel scenes, in the most tempestuous 
weather ; to say nothing of battle-fields, gleams of scoured 
arms here and there in the wood, and even occasional shots 
heai'd in the distance. Then there are such scowls aad ma- 
lignant side-glances, ashy palenesses, stampings and hysterics, 
as might, one would think, wring the toughest bosom into 
drops of pity. For not only are the looks and gestures of 
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these people of the most heart-rending description, but their 
words «id . feelings also (for Klingemann is no half-artist) 
are of a piece with them : gorgeous inflations, the purest 
innocence, highest magnanimiC)' ; godlike sentlmeat of all 
sorts ; everywhere the finest tragic humour. The moral too 
is genuine ; there is the most anxious regard to virtue ; in- 
deed a distinct patronage both of Providence and the Devil. 
In this manner does Dr. Klingemann compound his dramatic 
electuaries, no less cunningly than Dr. Kitchiner did his 
' peptic persuaders ; ' and truly of the former we must say, 
that their operation Is nowise unpleasant ; nay to our shame 
be it spoken, we have even read these Plays with a certain 
degree of satisfaction ; and shall declare that if any man 
wish to amuse himself irrationally, here is the ware for bis 
money. 

Klingemann's latest dramatic undertaking is Ahasuer ; a 
purely original invention, on which he seems to pique him- 
self somewhat ; confessing his opinion that, now when the 
' birthpains ' are over, the character of Akasuer may possibly 
do good service in many a future drama. "We are not proph- 
ets, or sons of prophets ; so shall leave this prediction resting 
on its own basis. Ahasuer, the reader will be interested to 
learn, is no other than the Wandering Jew or Shoemaker of 
Jerusalem : concerning whom there are two things to be re- 
marked. The first is, the strange name of the Shoemaker : 
why do Klingemann and all the Germans call the man Aha~ 
mer, when his authentic Christian name is John i Joannes 
a Temporihus Ckrisli, or, for brevity's sake, simply Joannes a 
Temporibus ? This should be looked into. Our second re- 
mark is of the circumstance that no Historian or Narrator, 
neither Schiller, Sti-ada, Thuanus, Monro, nor Dugald Dal- 
getty, makes any mention of Ahasuer's having been present 
at the Battle of Liitzen. Possibly they thought the fact too 
notorious to need mention. Here at all events, be was ; nay, 
as we infer, he must have been at Waterloo also ; and prob- 
ably at Trafalgar, though in which Fleet is not so clear ; for 
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he takes a hand in all great battles and national emergencies, 
at least is witness of them, being bound to it by his deslinj. 
Such is the peculiar occupation of the Wandering Jew, as 
brought to light in this Tragedy : hla other specialities, — ■ 
that he cannot lodge above three nights in one place ; that 
he is of a roelancholic temperament ; above all, that he can- 
not die, not by hemp or ateel, or Prussic-acid itself, hut must 
travel on til! the general consummation, — are familiar to all 
hiatoricol readers. Ahasuer's task at this Battle of LUtzen 
seems to have been a very easy one ; simply to see the Lion 
of the North brought down ; not by a canaot-shot, as is gen- 
erally believed, but by the traitorous pistol-bullet of one 
Heinyn von Warth, a bigoted Catholic, who had pretended 
to desert from the Imperialists, that he'might find some such 
opportanity. Unfortunately, Heinyn, directly after this feat, 
fells into a sleepless, "liaif-i-abid state ; comes home to Castle 
Warth, frightens his poor Wife and worthy old noodle of a 
Father ; then skulks about, for some time, now praying, 
oftener cursing and swearing ; till at length the Swedes lay 
hold of him and kill him. Ahasuer, as usual, is in at the 
death : in the interim, however, he has saved Lady Heinyn 
from drowning, though as good aa poisoned her with the look 
of his strange stony eyes ; and now his business to ail ap- 
pearance being over, he signifies in strong language that he 
must begone ; thereupon he ' steps solemnly into the wood ; 
' Wasaburg looks after him surprised : the rest kneel round 
'the corpse; the Reqwiem fwntly eontinuea ; ' and what is 
Htill more surprising, ' the curtain falls.' Such is the simple 
action and stem catastrophe of this Tragedy ; concerning 
which it were superfluous for us to speak farther in the way 
of criticism. We shall only add, that there is a dreadful 
lithographic print in it, representing ' Ludwig Devrient as 
Ahasuer;' in that very act of 'stepping solemnly into the 
wood ; ' and uttering these final words : " Ich aler wandle 
wetter — weiter — weiter ! " We have heard of Herr Dev- 
rient as of the best actor in Grcrmany ; and can now bear 
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tesrimonj, if there be truth in this plate, that he is one of 
the ablest-bodied men. A most truculent, rawboned figure, 
' with bare lega and red leather shoes ; ' huge black beard ; 
eyes turned inside out ; and uttering these extraordinary 
words : " But /go on — on — on I " 

Now, however, we must give a glance at Klingemann's 
other chief performance in this line, the Tragedy of Faust. 
Dr. Elingemann admits that the subject has been often 
treated ; that Groethe's Faust in particular has ' dramatic 
points (^dramaiische momenie) : ' but the business is to gire 
it an entire dramatic superficies, to make it an dcht drama- 
tische, a 'genuinely dramatic' tragedy. Setting out with this 
laudable intention, Dr. Klingemann has produced a Frntst, 
which differs from that of Goethe in more than one partic- 
ular. The hero of this piece is not the old Faust, doctor in 
philosophy ; driven desperate by the uncertainty of human 
knowledge : but plain John Faust, the printer, and even the 
inventor of gunpowder ; driven desperate by his ambitious 
temper, and a total deficiency of cash. He has an excellent 
wife, an excellent blind father, both of whom would fain have 
him be peaceable, and work at his trade ; but being an adept 
in the black-art, he del«rmines rather to relieve himself in 
that way. Accordingly, he proceeds to make a contract 
with the Devil, on what we should consider pretty advan- 
tageous terms ; the Devil being bound to serve him in the 
most effectual manner, and Faust at liberty to commit four 
mortal sins before any hair of his head can be harmed. 
However, as will be seen, the Devil proves Yorkshire ; and 
Faust, naturally enough, finds himself quite jockeyed in the 
long-run. 

Another characteristic distinction of Klingemann is his 
manner of embodying this same Evil Principle, when at 
last he resolves on introducing him to sight; for all these 
contracts and preliminary matters are very properly man- 
aged behind the scenes ; only the main points of the trans- 
aclion being indicated to the spectator by some thunderclap. 
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or the like. Here is no cold mocking Mephistopheles ; but a 
swaggering, jovial, West India-looking ' Stranger,' with a ru- 
bicund, indeed quite brick-coloui-ed face, which Faust at first 
mistakes for the effect of hard-drinking. However, it is a re- 
markable feature of this Stranger, that always on the intro- 
duction of any religious topic, or the mention of any sacred 
name, he strikes his glass down on the (able, and generally 
breaks it. 

For some time, afler his grand hai'gain, Faust's affairs go 
on triumphantly, on the great scale, and he seems to feel 
pretty comfortable. But the Stranger shows him ' his wife,' 
Helena, (he most enchanting creature in the world ; and the 
most cruel-hearted, — for, notwithslanding the easy temper 
of her husband, she will not grant Faust the smallest en- 
couragement, till he have killed Kathe, his own living help- 
mate, against whom he entertains no manner of grudge. 
Nevertheless, reflecting that he has a slock of four mortal 
sins lo draw upon, and may well venture one for such a prize, 
be determines on killing Kathe. But here matters take a 
bad tarn : for having poisoned poor Kathe, he discovers, most 
unexpectedly, that she ia in the family-way ; and therefore 
that he has committed not one sin but two ! Nay, before the 
interment can lake place, he is farther reduced, in a sort of 
accidental self-defence, to kill his father ; thus accomplishing 
his third mortal sin ; with which third, as we shall presently 
discover, his whole allotment Is exhausted ; a fourthj that he 
knew not of, being already on the score against him ! From 
this point, it cannot surprise us that bad grows worse : catch- 
poles are out in pursuit of him, ' black masks ' dance round 
him in a most suspicious manner, the brieldaced Stranger 
seems to laugh at him, and Helena will nowhere make her 
appearance. That the sympatbismg reader may see with his 
own eyes how poor Faust ia beset at this juncture, we shall 
quote a scene or two. The first may, properly enough, he 
that of those ' black masks.' 
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SCENE SEVENTH. 
A Ughled EaU. 
(In the Stance U beard qmck daacin^-jmaic. Masks pass yi-ota Urns to 
time oner the Stage, bat all dreised m black, tmd mth visards perfectly 
close. After apasst, fadst pbmgei mildlg in, wi(i a full goblet tn tit 

FAUST (rmhing sloniifiUlginto the/oregroand}. 
Hal Poison, 'stead of wine, that I intoxioale mel 
Your wine makes sober, — burning fire bring uel 
Ofl' with jour drlnlc 1 — and blood is in it too i 

{Siadderiiig, he daahesihe aoUeifrom hit hand. 
My fatlier'a biood, — I've drunk my fill of thai ! [ With intreating tamuU. 

Curse on my mother's bosom, that it bore me 1 

Cnrae on the gossip-crone that stood by her, 

And did not strangle me at my first screaiD ! 

How conid I help this being that was given me? 

Accursed art thou, Nature, that hast mook'd me 1 

Accursed T, that let myself 1>eniookM1 — 

And thon, strong Being, that, to make the aport, 

Enciosedst the ilre-eoul in this dungeon. 

That 90 despairing it might strive for freedom — 

Accar. . . [He skrinki (errorjiracft. 

Ho, notthe./iiiw(ft. . . . the blackest sin! 
No I No I [ In the excess of his oufftreaHag angaishy he hides his 

face in hit handt. 
0,1 am altogether wretched 1 
{Three blade Mnsks come tmeardt lata.) 

Hey i merry friend 1 

Hey! merry brother! 
THiRti MASK (TdteraH-itg loith a catling bme). 

FATJST {hreaJoitg otit in wild hwnow, arid tooHng roun(Z 
amwig them). 
Hey! Marry, then! 

Will any one catch flies? 
A long life yet; to midnight all the way ! 
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WsQls a quarter, Sir, of twelve! 

Thau WB have tima! 

Ay, time enough for jiggiugl 

And not till midnight conies the shot to payl 

FAU9T {^adJering), 
Whatwaatye? 

FiBET MASK Iclospa hU liaml i^nipllii). 

Hey ! To dance & Etep with thee 1 
PAtiaT (phido his hatuii back). 
OS'. — Fire 1 1 

Tush ! A apsrk or so of brii 
Art dreaming, brother 7 

Finer mask (gecretly laughing). 
The spleen ia biting him ! 

Hark ', at the gallows. 
What joria! fooling of it I 

Thither miist I ! [Ecit 

Below, t«o ! down m Purgatory ! Hear ye ? 
AsHrring tkeret 'Tia time, then! Hui, your servant! 



K (W FAUST). 

lExeiml both Maslis hastily. 



asiGoOglc 
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FAUST {clnupms his brow), 
Hal What begirds me here? 

[St^^nff vehemently facTnard' 
Down wiUi yonr masks ', [ Fiolenl hnocUag wUhoui. 

What horrid uproar nest I 
Is tnadoesa coming on me ? — 

TOJCB (violenlli/, from viithoul}. 

Open, in the king's name! 

[TTie mvek CMies. Tknuderclap. 
FAUST (ttaggen bach). 
I have a heavy dream ! — Sore 'lit not doomsday J 

Here is the murderer ! Open! Open, then! 
FAOST {wipes hU broio). 
Has agony unmanned rae? — 

SCENE EIGHTH. 



From these merely terreslria! constables, the jovial Stran- 
ger easily delivers Faust : but now comes the long-looked-for 
tete-d-tete with Helena, 

SCENE TWELFTH. 

(FAust leads BEE.BNA OB (*a ilage. She aUo U dnae-mashed. The 
other Masks ttyithdrtiw. ) 

FAUST (marm and glanAitg). 
No longer strvvfl, proud l>santy ! 

Ha, wild atormerl 

My bosom burns — 1 

The time is not yet oome. — 

-— And SO forth, through four pages of flame and iee, till at 
last, 

Off with the mask, then! 
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sxiitiU wilder). 

Hey ! the niBrrisge-hoar I — 



.trikingn 

One khs 



Take it I! 
[The maik and head-dreia fall fi-mi her ; and she grim at him from 
a death's-head ^ laud thunder ; and the Mft$ic ertda, 09 wieft a ehriek, 
IB disiortancee. 

FAUST {slaggers hack). 
O hoiTor ! — Woe ! 

The couch is ready, thora ! 
Come, Bi-idegroom, to thy fire-nuptials! 

IShc liats, wWt a aiuhiiig Ihanderpeal, mlo Ihe ground, out 
o/whiehuauefiamei. 

All this is bad enpugh ; but mere child's-play to the ' Thir- 
teenth Scene,' the last of this strange eventful history : with 
some parts of which we propose to send our readers weeping 
to their beds. 

SCENE THIRTEENTH. 



Ha, let me fly ! — Come ! Come ! 

aiRANOBB (wiA jmld thundering lene). 
'Tis over 

That horrid Tisage ! — 

[ Throwing himtelf, in a trenuyr, on Ihi 

Tliou art my Friand ! 
Protect ma!! 

BTSAMGER {laughing ahjtd). 
Ha! ha! ha! 
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BTRANQER (chlckea Mm imlh irresiitible force; wliirlt him romd, M 
Ihat ffAUar'fl face is ferawrdj (fte speefutori, whilst ha own is turned 
away ; and thm hi looks at Mm, and bawlt with Ikmderiag voiee :) 
■TisI!!- 

[A OL*p OP THUNCEtt. FAD8T, vnth gettune 0/ deepeit hwror, rashes 
(0 the gromd, Mering an iaartiailale cry. The olher, aJUr a pause, 
conlinaes, imA eirflinj coolaesi : 

la that the mighty Hell-snbduer, 
That threatened me f — Ha, me 1 ! [Will highest coniempt. 

Worm of the dust! 
I had reserved thy torment for —myself!! — 
Desoand to other hands, ha sport for slaves— 
Thou art too small for me ! ! 

FAUST {riles erect, and seems to Tecoiier his streBgQi). 

Am i uot Faust? 



Thou, 1 
Down; 


FAUBT (ri»ins in 

Accursed i Ha, I 

ftt my feet! — I am thy 


hii whole vehemence). 
am! lam! 
maslsrl 








.ASQEK. 


No more! 


More? 


Hal 


My Bargain 1! 


ST (mt%) 
ls< 


included ! 


Three 


mortal 


sins.- 


lAUST. 





My Wife, my Child, and my old Father's blood — l 

BTKAneEK {holds up a Parchment fa Mm). 
And here fty m™ / — 

That is my covenant! 
This signature— was thy most damning sin! 
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FADST (raging). 
Ha, spirit of Ilea 1 ! &o. &c. 

Do'WDt tliou accnr^d! 

[^He drags him by the hatr toward the backffroujid; ai &is momail, 
amid i^olent titunder and Ughiaiag^ the scene ehttages isUo a horrid 
v^ldenteaa ; in the backgrowid of whichj a yawaiag Chatm .' into this 
the Deal hieria Fauai; on aU sidei fire rains obton, ai that the whole 
bilerior uf the Cm-em secmi burning : a black veil descmds over botii, 
so soon as Fausi ii got wider. 

FAUST (ftiazai«g in vnid defiance). 

Ha, down! DowqI 

[Thmider, Ughining and f re. BotK anh. The cartainfaUi. 

On considering all ■which supernatural transactions, the 
bewildered reader haa no theoiy for it, except that Faust 
must, in Dr. Cabanis's phrase, have laboured under ' obstruc- 
tions in the epigastric region,' and all this of the Devil, and 
Helena, and so much murder and carousing, have been 
nothing hut a waking dream, or other atrabilious phantom ; 
and i-egrets that the poor Printer had not rather appHed to 
some Abemethy on the subject, or even, by one sufficient 
dose of Epsom-salt, on his own pi-escription, put an end to 
the whole matter, and restoi-ed himself to the bosom of his 
afflicted family. 

Such, then, for Dr. Klingemann's part, is his method of 
constructing Tragedies ; to which method it may perhaps be 
objected that there is a want of originality in it ; for do not 
our own British Playwrights follow precisely the same plan ? 
We might answer that, if not his plan, at least his infinitely 
superior esecution of it must distinguish Khngemann : but 
we rather think his claim to originality rests on a different 
ground j on the ground, namely, of his entire contentment 
with himself and with this his dramaturgy ; and the cool 
heroism with which, on all occasions, he avows that content- 
ment. Here is no poor cowering underfoot Playwright, 
'>'^gg'ng the public for God's sake not to ^ve him the whip- 
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ping which he deserves ; but a bold perpendicular Play- 
wright, avowing himself as sueh ; nay mounted on the top 
of his joinery, and therefrom exercising a sharp critical 
superintendence over the German Drama generally. Klinge- 
nmnn, we undersland, has lately executed a theatrical Tour, 
as Don Quixote did various Sallies ; and thrown stones into 
most German Playhouses, and at various German Play- 
writers ; of which we have seen only his assault on Tieck ; 
a feat comparable perhaps to that ' never-imagined adventure 
of the Windmills.' Foi-tune, it is said, favours the brave ; ^ 
and lie prayer of Burns's Kilmarnock weaver is not always 
unheard of Heaven. In conclusion, we congratulate Dr. 
KlingemaQQ on his Manager-dignity In the Brunswick 
Theatre; a post he seems made for, almost as Bardolph 
was for the Eastcheap waiterahip. 

Bat now, like his own Ahasuer, Dr. Klingemanu must ' go 
on — on — on:' for another and greater Doctor has been 
kept too long waiting, whose Seven beautiful Volumes of 
Dramatische Werke might well secure him a better fate; 
Dr. MiiUner, of all these Playwrights, is the best known in 
England ; some of his works have even, we believe, been 
translated into our language. In his own country, his fame, 
or at least notoriety, is also supreme over all : no Playwright 
of this age makes such a noise as MiiUner ; nay, many there 
are who affirm that he is something far better than a Play- 
wright. Critics of the sixth and lower magnitudes, in every 
corner of Germany, have put the question a thousand times : 
Whether MiiUner is not a Poet and Dramatist ? To which 
question, as the higher authorities maintain an obstinate 
silence, or, if much pressed, reply, only in groans, these sixli- 
magnitude men have been obliged to make answer them- 
selves ; and they have done it with an emphasis and vocif- 
eration calculated to dispel all remaining doubts in the minds 
of men. In MUllner'a mind, at least, they have left little ; a 
conviction the more excusable, as the piaygoing vulgar seem 
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lo be almost unanimous in sharing it ; and tliunders of ap- 
plause, nightly through bo many theatres, return him loud 
acclaim. Such renown is pleasant food for the hungry 
appetite of a roan, and naturally he rolls it as a sweet morsel 
under his tongue ; but, atler all, it can profit him but little ; 
'nay, many times, what is sugar to the taste may be sugar-of- 
lead when it is swallowed. Better were it for Milliner, we 
think, had fainter thunders of applause, and from fewer 
theatres, greeted him. For what good is in it, even were 
there no evil? Though a tbousand caps leap into the air 
at his name, bis own stature is no hairsbreadtb higher ; 
neither even can the final estimate of its height he thereby 
in the smallest degree enlarged. From gainsayers these 
greetings provoke only a stiicter scrutiny ; the matter comes 
to be accurately known at last ; and he who has been ireafed 
with foolish liberality at one period, must make up for it by 
the want of bare necessaiies at another. No one will deny 
that MUllner is a person of some considerable talent : we 
understand he is, or was once, a Lawyer; and can believe 
tbat he may have acted, and talked, and wrilten, very pret- 
tily in that capacity : but to set up for a Poet was quite a 
different enterprise, in which we reckon that he has alto- 
gether mistaken his road, and that these mob-cheers have led 
him farther and farther astray. 

Several years ago, on the faith of very earnest recominen- 
datioQ, it was our lot to read one of Dr iWullnei's Tragedies, 
the Alhanaserinn ; with which, such was its effect on us, we 
could willingly enough have terminated oui acquaintance 
with Dr. Milliner. A palpable imitation ot Schiller's Braut 
von Messina ; without any philosophy or feeling that was not 
either perfectly commonplace or perfectly false, often both 
the one and the other ; inflated, indeed, info a certain hollow 
bulk, but altogether without greatness ; being built through 
out on mere rant and clangor, and other elements of the 
most indubitable Prose : such a work could not but besatis- 
faclory to us respecting Dr. Milliner's genius as a Poet; and 
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time being precious, and the world wide enough, we had 
priyatdy determined that we and Dr. Milliner were each 
henceforth to pursue his own course. Nevertheless, so con- 
siderable has been the progress of our worthy friend since 
then, both at home and abroad, that his labours are again 
forced on our notice : for we reckon the existence of a true 
Poet in any country to be so important a fact, that even the 
slight probability of such is worthy of investigation. Ac- 
cordingly we have again perused the Alhanaserinn, and 
along with it, faithfully examined the whole Dramatic Works 
of MiUlner, published in Seven Volumes, on beautiful paper, 
in small shape and everyway very fit for handling. The , 
whole tragic works, we should rather say ; for three or four 
of his comic performances sufficiently contented us ; and 
some two volumes of farces, we confess, are still unread. 
"We have also carefully gone through, and with much less 
difBculty, the Prefaces, Appendices, and other prose sheets, 
wherein the Author exhibits the ^fata libelli ;' defends him- 
self from unjust criticisms, reports just ones, or himself 
makes such. The toils of this task we shall not magnify, 
well knowing that man's life is a flght throughout : only 
having now gathered what light is to be had on this matter, 
we proceed to speak forth our verdict thereon ; fondly hoping 
that we shall then have done with it, for an indefinite period 
of time. 

Dr. Milliner, then, we must take liberty to believe, in 
spite of all that has been said or sung upon tbe subject, is 
no Dramatist; has never written a Tragedy, and in all 
human probability will never write one. Grounds for this 
harsh, negative opinion, did the burden of proof lie chiefly 
on our aide, we might state in extreme abundance. There 
is one ground, however, which, if our observation be correct, 
would virtually include all the rest. Dr. Miillner's whole 
soul and character, to the deepest root we can trace of it, 
seems prosaic, not poetical ; his Dramas, therefore, hke what- 
ever else he produces, must be manufactured, not created ; 
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nay, we think that his principle of manufacture is itself 
rather a poor and secondhand one. Vain were it for any 
reader to search in these Seven Volumes for an opinion any 
deeper or clearer, a sentiment any finer or higher, than may 
conveniently belong to the commonest practising advocate : 
except stilting heroics, which the man himself half knows to 
be feise, and every other man easily w^ves aside, there is 
nothing here to disturb the quiescence either of heart or 
head. This man is a Doctor utriusque Juris, moat probably 
of good juristic talent ; and nothing more whatever. His 
language l«o, all accurately measured into feet, and good 
current German, so far as a foreigner may judge, bears simr 
iiar testimony. Except the rhyme and metre, it exhibits no 
poetical symptom: without being verbose, it is essentially 
meagre and watery j no idiomatic expressiveness, no melody, 
no virtue of any kind ; the commonest vehicle for the com- 
monest meaning, Not that our Doctor is destitute of meta- 
phors and other rhetorical furtherances ; but that these also 
are of the most trivial ehai-acter : old threadbare material, 
scoured up into a state of shabby-gentility ; mostly turning 
on ' light ' and ' darkness ; ' ' flashes through clouds,' ' fire of 
heart,' ' tempest of sou!,' and the like, which can profit no 
man or woman. In short, we must repeat it, Dr. Miilloer 
has yet to show that there is any particle of poetic metal in 
him i that his genius is other than a sober clay-pit, from 
which good bricks may be made ; but where to look for gold 
or diamonds were sheer waste of labour. 

"When we think of our own Maturin and Sheridan Knowles, 
and the gala-day of pop lanty wh ch they also once enjoyed 
with us, we can be at no los for the genui under which Dr. 
MiiUner is to be included n en alphjaology Neverthe- 
less, in marking him as a d st net Plaj w gl t we are bound 
to mention that in general nleUectuil talent he shows him- 
self very considerably s penor to 1 s two German brethren. 
He has a much better tas e thai h.\ ngeraa n ejecting the 
aid of plush and gunpowder we may say altoge her ; is even 
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at the pains tp rhyme great part of his Tragedies ; and on 
the whole, writes with a certain care and decorous compos- 
nre, to which the Brunswick Manager seems totally indiffer- 
ent. Moreover, he appears to surpass Grillparzer, as well as 
Klingemann, in a certain force both of judgment and passion ; 
which indeed ia no very mighty affair; Grillparzer being 
naturally but a treble-pipe in these matters ; and Klinge- 
mann, blowing through such an enormous coach-hom, that 
the natural note goes for nothing, becomes a mere vibration 
in that all-subduing volume of sound. At the same time, it 
is singular enough that neither Grillparzer nor Klingemann 
should be nearly so tough reading as Milliner ; which, how- 
ever, we declare to be the fact As to Klingemann, he ia 
even an arousing artist ; there is such a briskness and heart 
in him ; so rich is he, nay so exuberant in riches, so full of 
explosions, fire-flashes, execrations and all manner of catas- 
trophes ; and then, good soul, he asks no attention from us, 
knows his trade better than to dream of asking any. Grill- 
parzer, again, is a sadder and perhaps a wiser companion ; 
longwinded a little, but peaceable and soft-hearted : his mel- 
ancholy, even when he pules, is in the highest degree inoffen- 
sive, and we can often weep a tear or two /or him, if not with 
him. But of all Tragedians, may the indulgent Heavens 
deliver us froro any farther traffic with Dr. Miillner ! This 
is the lukewarm, which we could wish to be either cold or 
hot. MUllner will not keep us awake, while we read him ; 
yet neither will he, like Klingemann, let us fairly get asleep. : 
Ever and anon, it is as if we came into some smooth quies- 
cent country ; and the soul flatters herself that here at last 
she may be allowed to fall back on her cushions, the eyes' 
meanwhile, like two safe postilions, comfortably conducting 
Tier through that flat region, in whifih are nothing but flax- 
crops and mile-stones ; and ever and anon some jolt or unex- 
pected noise fatally disturbs her ; and looking out, it is no 
waterfall or mountain chasm, but only (he villanous highway, 
and squalls of October wind. To speak without figure. Dr. 
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Milliner does seem to ua a singularly < 
and perhaps for this reason : that he hovers too near the 
verge of good writing ; ever templing us with some hope that 
here is a touch of Poetry ; and ever disappointing us with a 
touch of pure Prose. A stalely sentiment comes tramping 
forth with a clank that sounds poetic and heroic ; we start 
in breathless expectation, waiting to reverence the heavenly 
guest i and, alas, he proves to be but an old stager dressed in 
new buckram,, a stager well known to us, nay often a stager 
that has already been drummed out of most well-regulated 
communities. So is it ever with Dr. MuUner : no feeling can 
be traced much deeper in him than the tongue ; or perhaps 
when we search more strictly, instead of an ideal of beauty, 
we shall find some vague aim after strength, or in defect of 
this, after mere size. And yet how cunningly he manages 
the counterfeit ! A most plausible, fair-spoken, close-shaven 
man : a man whom you must not, for decency's-sake, throw 
out of the window ; and yet you feel that being palpably a 
Turk in grain, his intents are wicked and not charitable ! 

But the grand question with regard to Milliner, as with 
regard to those other Playwrights, is : Where lies his pecu- 
liar s!eighl>of-hand in this craft? Let us endeavour, then, to 
find out his secret, — his recipe for play-making ; and com- 
municate the same for behoof of the British nation. Miill- 
ner's recipeis no mysterious one ; floats, indeed, on the very 
surface ; might even be taught, one would suppose, on a few 
trials, to the humblest capacity. Our readers may perhaps 
recollect Zacharias Werner, and some short allusion, in our 
First Number, to a highly terrific piece of his, entitled The 
Twenty-fourth of February, A more detailed account of the 
matter may be found in Madame de Slael's Allemagne ; in 
the Chapter which treats of that infatuated Zacharias gener- 
ally. It is a story of a Swiss peasant and bankrupt, called 
Kurt Kuruh, if we mistake not ; and of his wife, and a rich 
travelling stranger lodged with them ; which latter is, in the 
pight of the Twenty-fourth of February, wilfully and felon!-- 
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ously. raui-dered by the two former ; and proves himsdf, in 
the act of dying, to be their own only son, who had returned 
home to make them all comfortable, could they only have had 
a little more patience. But the foul deed is ah^ady accom- 
plished, with a rusty knife or scythe ; and .nothing of course 
remains but for the whole batch to go to perdiiion. For it 
was written, as the Arabs say, 'on the iron leaf:' these Ku- 
ruhs are doomed men ; old Kufuh, the gi-andfather, had com- 
mitted some sin or other; for which, like the sons of Atreus, 
his descendants are 'prosecuted with the -utmost rigour:' 
nay, so punctilious is Destiny, that this very Twenty-fourlh 
of February, the day when that old sin was enacted, is stiil a 
fatal day with the family ; and Ibis very knife or scythe, the 
criminal tool on that former occasion, is ever the instrument 
of new crime and punishment; the Kuruhs, during all that 
half century, never having carried it to the smithy to make 
hobnails ; but kept it hanging on a peg, most injudiciously 
we think, almost as a sort of bait and bonus to Satan, a 
ready-made fulcrum for whatever machinery he might bring 
to bear against them. This is the tragic lesson (aught in 
Werner's Twenty-fourth of February ; aod, as the whole 
dramatis persona are either stuck through with old iron, or 
hanged in hemp, it is surely taught with some considerable 

Werner's Play was brought out at Weimar, in 1809 ; 
under the direction or permission, as ho brags, of the great 
Goethe himself; and seems lo have produced no faint im- 
pression on a discerning public. It is, in facl, a piece nowise 
destitute of substance and a certain coarse vigour; and if 
any one has so obstinate a heart that he must absolutely 
stand in a slaughter-house, or within wind of the gallows be- 
fore tears will come, it may have a very comfortable effect on 
him. One symptom of merit it must be admitted to exhibit, 
— an adaptation to the general taste ; for the small fibre of 
originality, which exists here, has already shot forth into a 
whole wood of imitations. We understand that the Fate-line 
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is now quite an established branch of dramatic busiDess ia 
Germany ; they have their Fate-dramatists, just as we haye 
our gin gham-wea vera and inkle-weavera. Of thia Fate-man- 
ufecture we have already seen one sample in Grillparzer's 
Jhnfrau : but by far the most extensive Fate-manufacturer, 
the head and prince of all Pate-dramatista, is the Doctor 
MuUner at present under consideration. Milliner deals in 
Fate, and Fate only ; it is tbe basis and staple of liis whole 
tragedy-goods ; cut off this one principle, you annihilate his 
raw material, and h^ can manufacture no more. 

MUliner acknowledges his obligations to Werner ; but, we 
thint, not half warmly enough. Werner was ia fact the 
msJiing of Lira ; great as he has now become, our Doctor ia 
noliiing but a mere mistletoe growing from that poor oak, 
itself already half dead ; had there been no Twenty-fourth 
of February, there were then no Twenty-ninth of February, 
no Schuld^ no Albandserinn, most probably no Koniff Yngitrd. 
For the reader is to understand that Dr. MuUner, already a 
midd!e-aged, and aa yet a perfectly undramatic man, began 
business with a direct copy of this Twenty-fourth ; a thing 
proceeding by Destiny, and ending in murder, by a knife or 
scythe, as in the Kuruh ease ; with one improvement, indeed, 
that there was a grinding-stone introduced into the scene, and 
the spectator had the satisfaction of seeing the knife previ- 
ously whetted. The Author too was honest enough publicly 
to admit his imitation ; for he named this Play the Twenty- 
ninth of February; and, in his Preface, gave thanks, though 
somewhat reluctantly, to Werner, aa to his master and origi- 
nator. For some inscrutable reason, this Twetay-ninth was 
not sent to the greengrocer, but became popular : there was 
even the weakest of parodies written on it, entitled Eumen- 
ides Duai^ (Eumenides Gloomy), wliich Miillner has re- 
printed; there was likewise 'a wish expressed' that the 
termination might be 'made joyous, not grievous ; with which 
wish also'the indefatigable wrigbt has complied ; and so, for 
the benefit of weak nerves, we have tJie Wahn (Delusion), 
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which still ends in tears, but glad ones. In short, our Doctor 
has a peculiar merit with this Twenty-ninth of his ; for who 
but be could have cut a second and a third face on the same 
cherrystone, said cheriystone having first to be borrowed, or 
indeed half-stolen ? 

At this point, however, Dr. Miillner apparently began to 
set up for himself J and ever henceforth be endeavours to 
persuade his own mind and ours that bis debt to "Werner ter- 
minates here. Nevertheless clear it is that fresh debt was 
every day contracting. For had not this one Wernerean 
idea taken complete hold of the Doctor's mind; so that he 
was quite possessed with it, had, we might say, no other tragic 
idea whatever ? That a man, on a certain day of the month, 
shall fall into crime ; for which an invisible Fate shall silently 
pursue him ; punishing the transgression, most probably on 
the same day of the month, annually (unless, as in the 
Ikoenty-ninth, it be leap-year, and Fate in this may be, to a 
certain extent, bilked) ; and never resting till the poor wight 
himself, and perhaps his last descendant, shall be swept away 
with the besom of destruction : such, more or less disguised, 
frequently without any disguise, is the trs^c essence, tiie vital- 
principle, natural or galvanic we are not deciding, of all Dr. 
Miiilner's Dramas. Thus, in that everlasting Tieenty-ninth- 
of February, we have the principle in its naked state ; some 
old "Woodcutter or Forester has faDen into deadly sin with 
his wife's sister, long ago, on that intercalary day ; and so his- 
whole progeny must, wittingly or unwittingly, proceed in. 
incest and murder ; the day of the catastrophe regularly 
occurring, every four years, on the same Twenty-ninth ; till 
happily the whole are murdered, and there is an end. So 
likewise in the Schuld (Guilt), a much more ambitious per- 
formance, we have exactly the same doctrine of an anni- 
versary J and the interest once more turns on that delicate 
business of murder and incest. In the Alhanaserinn (Fwr 
Albanese), again, which may have the credit, such- as it is, 
of being Miillnei^s best Play, we find the Fate-theory a little 
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coloured ; as if the cli-ug had begun to disgusl, and the Doc- 
tor would hide it in a spoonful of syrup : it is a dying man's 
curse that operates on the criminal ; which curse, being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee, takes singular effect ; tie parties only weathering 
parricide, fratricide, and the old story of incest, by two self- 
banishments, and two very decisive self-murders. Nay, it 
seems as if our Doctor positively could not act at all without 
this Fate-panacea : in Konig Tngurd, we might almost think 
that he had made such an attempt, and found that it would 
not do. This Konig Tngurd, an imaginary Peasant-King of 
Norway, is meant, as we are kindly informed, to present as 
with some adumbration of Napoleon Bonaparte ; and truly, 
for the two or three first Acls, he goes along with no small 
gallantry, in what drill-sergeants call a dashing or swashing 
style i a very virtuous kind of man, and as bold as Euy Diaz 
or the Warwick Mastiff: when suddenly in the middle of a 
battle, far on in the Play, he is seized with some caprice, or 
whimsical qualm ; retires to a solitary place, among rocks, 
and there in a most gratuitous manner, delivers himself ovei', 
viva voce, to the Devil ; who indeed does not appear person- 
ally to take seisin of him, but yet, as afterwards comes to 
light, has with great readiness accepted the gift. For now 
Yngurd grows dreadfully sulky and wicked, does little 
henceforth but bully men and kill them ; till at length, the 
measure of his iniquities being fuil, he himself is bulUed and 
killed; and the Author, carried through by this his sovereign 
tragic elixir, contrary to expectation, terminates his piece 
with reasonable comfort. 

This, then, is Dr. Milliner's dramatic mystery j this is the 
one patent hook by which he would hang his clay tragedies 
on the upper spiritual world; and so establish for himself a 
fi-ee communication, almost as if by block-and-tackle, between 
the visible Prose Earth and the invisible Poetic Heaven. 
The greater or less merit of this his invention, or rather im- 
provement, for Werner is the real patentee, has given rise. 
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we understand, to extensive argument. The small deer of 
criticism seem to be much divided in opinion on this point ; 
and the higher orders, as we have stated, declining to throw 
any light whatever on it, the subject is still mooting with 
great animation. For our own share, we confess that we 
incline to rank it, as a recipe for dramatic tears, a shade 
higher than the Page's split onion in the Taming of the 
Shrew. CrafHly hid in the handkerchief, this onion was 
sufficient for the deception of Christopher Sly; in that way 
attaining its object ; which also the Fate-invention seems t» 
have done with the Christopher Slys of Germany, and these 
not one but many, and therefore somewhat harder to deceive. 
To this onion- superiority we think Dr. M. is fairly entitled ; 
and with this it were, perhaps, good for him that he remained 
content. 

Dr. Milliner's Fate-scheme has been attacked by certain 
of his traducers on the score of its hostility to the Christian 
religion. Languishing indeed should we reckon the con- 
dition of the Christian religion to be, could Dr. Miillner'a 
play-joinery produce any perceptible effect on it. Neverthe- 
less, we may remark, since the matter is in hand, that this 
business of Fate does seem to us nowise a Christian doc- 
trine ; not even a Mahometan or Heathen one. The Fate 
' of the Greeks, though a false, was a iofly hypothesis, and 
harmonised sufficiently with the whole sensual and material 
structure of their theology ; a ground of deepest black, on 
which that goi^eous phantasmagoria was fitly enough painted. 
Besides, with them the avenging Power dwelt, at least in its 
visible manifestations, among the high places of the earth ; 
visiting only kingly houses, and world criminals, from whom 
it might be supposed the world, but for such miraculous in- 
terferences, could have exacted no vengeance, or found no 
protectioa and purification. Never, that we recollect of, did 
the Erinnyes become mere sheriff's-officers, and Fate a jus- 
tice of the peace, haling poor drudges to the tread-mUI for 
robbery of henroosts, or scattering the earth with steel-traps 
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■ to keep down poaching. And what has all tliis to do with 
the i-evealed Providence of these days ; that Power whose 
path i« emphatically through the great deep ; his doings and 
plans manifested, in completeness, not by the year or by the 
century, on individuals or on nations, but stretching through 
Eternity, and over the infinitude which he rules and sus- 
tains ? 

Bat there needs no recourse to theological arguments for 
judging this Pate-tenet of Dr. Milliner's. Its value, as a 
dramatic principle, may be estimated, it seems to us, by this 
one consideration : that in these days no person of either 
sei in the slightest degree believes it ; that Dr. Mullner him- 
self does not believe it We are not contending that fiction 
should become fact, or that no dramatic incident is genuine, 
unless it could be sworn to before a jury; but simply that 
fiction should not be falsehood and delirium. How shall any 
one, in the drama, or in poetry of any sort, present a consist- 
ent philosophy of life, which is the soul and ultimate essence 
of all poetry, if he and every mortal know that the whole 
moral basis of his ideal world is a lie ? And is it other than 
a lie that man's life is, was or could be, grounded on this pet- 
tifogging principle of a Fate that pursues woodcutters and 
cowherds with miraculous visitations, on stated days of tjie 
month ? Can we, with any profit, hold the mirror up to 
Kature in this wise ? When our mirror is no mirror, but 
only as it were a nursery saucepan, and that long since 
grown rusty ? 

We might add, were it of any moment in this ease, that 
,we reckon Dr. MiUlner's tragic knack altogether insufiident 
for a still more comprehensive reason ; simply for the reason 
that it is a knack, a recipe, or secret of the craft, which, 
could it be never so excellent, must by repeated use degen- 
erate into a mannerism, and therefore into a nuisance. But 
herein lies the difference between creation and manufacture : 
the latter has ils manipulations, its secret processes, which 
.can be learned by apprenticeship ; the former has not. For 
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in poetry we have heard of no secret possessing tlie smallest 
effectual virtue, except this one genera! secret ; tUat the poet 
be a man of a porer, higher, richer nature than other men ; 
which higher nature shall itself, after earnest inquirj-, have 
taught him the proper form for embodying its inspirations, 
as indeed the imperishable beauty of theae will shine, with 
more or less distinctness, through any form whatever. 

Had Dr. Milliner any visible pretension to this la*t great 
secret, it might be a duty to dwell longer and more gravely 
on his minor ones, however false and poor. As he has no 
suoh pretension, it appears to us that for the present we may 
take our leave. To give any farther analysis of his individ- 
ual dramas would be an easy task, but a stupid and thankless 
one. A Harrison's watch, though this too is but an earthly 
machine, may be taken asunder with some prospect of scien- 
tific advantage ; but who would spend time in screwing and 
unscrewing the mechanism of ten pepper-milis ? Neither 
shall we offer any extract, as a specimen of the diction and 
sentiment that reigns in these dramas. We have said already 
that it is fair, well-ordered stage-sentiment this of his ; that 
the diction too is good, well-scanned, granmiatical diction ; 
no fault to be foand with either, except that they pretend to 
be poetry, and are throughout the most tinadulterated prose. 
To exhibit this fact in extracts would be a vain undertaking. 
Not the few sprigs of heath, but the thousand acres of it, 
characterise the wilderness. Let any one who covets a trim 
heath-nosegay, clutch at random into Milliner's' Seven Vol- 
umes : for ourselves, we would not deal farther in that article. 

Besides his dramatic labours. Dr. Milliner is known to the 
public as a journalist. For some considerable time, he hag 
edited a Literary Newspaper of his own originating, the 
MittemachtrBIatt (Midnight Paper) ; stray leaves of which 
we occasionally look into. In this last capacity, we are 
h^py to observe, he shows to much more advantage ; indeed, 
the journalistic office seems quite natural to him ; and would 
he take any advice from us, which he will not, here were the 
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arena in which, and not in the Fate-drama, he would esclu- 
fiively continue to fence, for his bread or glory. He is not 
without a vein of small wit ; a certain degree of drollery 
there is, of grinning half-riaible, half-impudent ; he haa a 
fair hand at the feebler sort of lampoon ; the German Joe 
Millers also seem familiar to him, and his skill in the riddle 
is respectable : so that altogether, as we said, he makes a 
superior figure in this line, which indeed is but despicably 
managed in Germany ; and Ida Mittemaekt-Blatt is, hy sev- 
eral degrees, the most readable paper of its kind we meet 
with in that country. Not that we, in the abstract, much 
admire l>r. Miillner's newspaper procedure ; his style is 
merely the common tavei-n-style, familiar enough in our own 
periodical literature ; riotous, blustering, with some tincture 
of blackguardism ; a half-dishoaest style, and smells consid- 
erably of tobacco and spirituous liquor. Neither do we find 
that there is the smallest fraction of valuable knowledge or 
opinion communicated in the Midnight Paper ; indeed, ex- 
cept it be the knowledge and opinion that Dr. Miillner is a 
great dramatist, and that all who presume to thiak otherwise 
are insufSdent members of sodety, we cannot chaise our 
memory with having gathered any koowledge from it what- 
ever. It may be too, that Dr. Miillner ia not perreetly origi- 
nal in hia journalistic manner; we have sometimes felt as if 
hia Ught were, to a ceWain extent, a borrowed one ; a rush- 
light kindled at the great pitch link of our own Mackwood't 
Magazine, But on this point we cannot take upon us (o 
dedde. 

One of MUllner'a regular journalistic articles is the Kriegs- 
^eitung, or War-int«lligence, of all the paper-liattles, feuds, 
defiances and private assassinations, chiefly dramatic, which 
occur in the more distracted portion of the German Literary 
Republic. This Kriegsseitung Dr. Miillner evidently writes 
with great gusto, in a lively braggadocio manner, especially 
when touching on his own exploits ; yet to us it is far the 
most melancholy part of the MittemachtSatt. Alas, this is 
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not what we search for in a German newspaper ; how ' Herr 
Sapphir,' or Herr Carbuncle, or so many other Herren 
Dousterswivel, are all busily molesting one another ! We 
ourselves are pacific men ; make a point 'to shun discrepant 
circles rather than seek them : ' and how sad is it to hear of 
so many illustrious-obscure persons living in foreign parls, 
and hear only, what was well known without hearing, that 
they also are instinct with the spirit of Satan ! For what is 
the bone that these Journalists, in Berlin and elsewhere, are 
worrying over ; what is the ultimate purpose of all thia 
barking and snarling? Sheer love of fight, you would say; 
simply to make one another's life a Uttle bitterer ; as if Fate 
had not been cross enough to the happiest of them. Were 
there any perceptible subject of dispute, any doctrine to 
advocate, even a false one, it would be something ; hut so 
far as we can discover, whether from Sapphire and Com- 
pany, *or the 'Nabob of Weissenfels' (our own worthy Doc- 
tor), there is none. And is thia their appointed function?. 
Are Editors scattered over the country, and supplied with 
victuals and fuel, purely to bite one another? Certainly not. 
But these Journalists, we think, are like the Academician's 
colony of spiders. This French virtuoso had found that 
cobwebs were worth something, that they could even be 
woven into silt stockings : whereupon he exhibits a very 
handsome pair of cobweb hose to the Academy, is encour- 
aged to proceed with the manufacture ; and so collects some 
half-bushel of spiders, and puts them down in a spacious loft, 
with every convenience for making silk. But will the 
vicious creatures spin a thread ? In place of it, they take 
to fighting with their whole vigour, in contempt of the poor 
Academiciwi's utmost exertions to part them ; and end not, 
till there is simply one spider left living, and not a shred of 
cobweb woven, or thenceforth to be expected ! Could the 
weavers of paragraphs, like these of the cobweb, fairly ex- 
terminate and silence one another, it would perhaps be a 
Utile more supportable. But an Editor is made of sterner 
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stuff In ^fneril eases indeed wl en ihe bram •ire out the 
man will die but it is a wellKnoftn faU m Joum liistics, 
thit a man maj not on]y live but support Wife and children 
by his labours in thi>> line, yeira after the briin (if theie 
ever wia any) has been completely abstracted or reduced 
bj time and hard usage into a "st-ite of drj powdei What 
then IS to be done ^ Is theie no end to thih btawlitig and 
will the unprofitable noise endme forever ' By way of pal 
lialive we have sometimes imag ned that i Congress of all 
German F I tor^ might he ap[.ointed by proclamation, in 
some central spot, saj the Nurnberg Maiket place if it 
wouH hold them all here wt, would humbly suggest that 
the whole Jbmnaiislii, might i semble on a given day and 
under the eye of proper marshals Bufflciently and sati facto 
rily horsewhip one anothet simultaneously each his neigh 
hour, till the very toughest had enough both of whipping 
and of being whipped In this way it seems probable tittle 
or no injustice would be done and each JournaLst cleared 
of gall for several months mi^^ht relum home in i moic 
composed frame o) mind and betake himself with new iliL 
Bty to the real duties of his oftice 

But, enough! enough! The humour of these men may 
be infectious : it is Dot good for us to be here. Wandering 
over the Elysian Fields of German Literature, not watching 
the gloomy discords of its Tartarus, is what we wish lo be 
employed in. Let the iron gate again close, and ahat-in the 
pallid kingdoms from view : we gladly revisit the upper air. 
Not in despite towards the German nation, which we love 
honestly, have we spoken thus of these its Playwrights and 
Journalists. Alas, when we look around us at home, we 
feel too well that the Germans might say to us : Neighbour, 
sweep thy own floor ! Neither is it with any hope of better- 
ing tlie existence of these thre* individual Poetasters, still 
less with the smallest shadow of wish to make it more mis- 
ei-able, that we have spoken. After all, there must be Play- 
wrights, as we have said } and these are among the best of 
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the daaa. So long as It pleases them to manufacture in this 
line, and any body of German Thebans to pay them in ffro- 
scken or plaudits for their ware, let both parties persist in so 
doing, and fair befell them ! But the duty of Foreign Re- 
viewers is of a twofold sort. For not only are we stationed 
on the coast of the country, as watchers and spials, to report 
whatsoever remarkable thing becomes visible in the dis- 
tance ; but we sland there also as a sort of Tide-waiters and 
Preventive-service-men, to contend with our utmost vigour, 
that no improper article be landed. These offices, it would 
seem, as in the material world, so also in the literary aod 
spiritual, usually fall to the lot of aged, invalided, impover- 
ished, or otherwise decayed persons ; but that is little to the 
matter. As true British subjects, with ready will, though it 
may be with our last strength, we are here to discharge that 
double duty. Movements, we observe, are making along the 
beach, and signals out seawards, as if these Klingemanns 
and Mullners were to be landed on our soil : but through the 
strength of heaven this shall not be done, till the ' most think- 
ing people' know what it is that is landing. For the rest, if 
any one wishes to import that sort of pi-oduce, and finds it 
nourishing for his inward man, let him do so and welcome. 
Only let him understand that it is not German Literature he 
is swallowing, hut the froth and scum of German Literature ; 
which scum, if he will only wait, we can farther promise 
him that he may, ere long, enjoy in the new, and perhaps 
cheaper, form of sediment. And so let every one be active 
for himself: 
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This was a Book of Triuialaljana, DOt of my anggaating or desiring, but 
of my executing as honest joumeywork in defect of better; produced at 
Edinburgh in 1827. The nature of whiph, and the Titles of tlie Pieces 
selected, will eufficienU; appear He we go on. Tlie Pieces selected were 
the Buitableat dieooTcrable ou euch terms ; not quite of less tlian no wortli 
(1 considered), any Piece of tliem; nor, alas, of a very high worth any, 
except one only. Foor of tbese lots, or quotas to tbe adventure, Musaus's, 
Tieck's, Eiohter'B, Goethe's, will be given in the final stage of this Series: 
ihe rest we willingly leave, afioat or stranded, as wastfi driJlwood, to these 
whom they may farlier concern. (JVo(e of 1867.) 



PREFACE TO GERMAN ROMANCE.i 
[1827.] 
It were unhappy for me if the reader should expect in this Wort 
any full view of so complex a, subject as German Novelwriting, or of 
BO motley a body as the German Novelwriters. The dead wall, 
which dirides ua from this aa from all other provinces of German 
Literature, I must not dream that I hare anywhere overturned : at 
the most, I may have perforated it with a few loopholes, of narrow 
aperture truly, and scanly range ; through which, however, a studious 
eye may perhaps discern some limited, but, as I hope, genuine and 
distinctive features of the singular country, which, on the other side, 
1 Gfrman Banianct: Spidmens of ils daef Authori; wilh BiograiAical and 
Oiliat! Woltow, In Ponr Volumea. (Balnburgli, 1827.J 
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has long flourished in such abundant variety of inteilectiial ECenery 
and product, and been unknown to ua, though at our very hand. I'or 
this wall, wliat 13 the vroraC property in inch walla, is to most of us an 
invisible one ; and our eye rests contentedly on Vacancy, or distorted 
Falamoi-ganas.-where a great and true-minded people have been living 
and labouring, in the light of Science and Art, for many ages. 

In such an nndertating as the present, tragmentory in its very na- 
ture, it is not absolute, but only relative completeness, that can be 
looked for. German Novelwrilers are easily come at ; but ike Ger- 
man NovelwriterB are a class of persons whom no prudent editor will 
hope to exhibit, and no reader will engage to enaminc, even in the 
bripffest mode of specimen. To say nothing of what has been accu- 
mulated in past generations, the number of Novelists at present alive 
and active is to be reckoned not in units, but in thousands. No Leip- 
zig !Fair ia unattended by its mob of gentlemen that write with ease ; 
each duly oaring his new no el among he o he fancy-goods and 
fuslians of that great cmponun Lafonta n fo example, hsa al- 
ready passed his hundredth volume The nspirat ons of the Ardst 
are rare and transient, but he 1 unge of tl e Mann a urer is uni- 
versal and incessant. The no el too a among the s mplestibrms 
of composition ; a tree arena io all s ts a d degree of talent, and 
may be worked in equally by a H nry P Idmg a d a Doctor Poly- 
dore. In Germany, accordingly, as m other countries, the Novelists 
are a mixed, innumerable, and most productive race. Interspersed 
with a few Poets, we behold whole legions and hosts of Poetasters, 
in all stages of worthlessness ; here languishing in the transports of 
Sentimentality, there dancing the St. Vitus' dance of hard-studied 
Wit and Humour ; some soaring on bold pinion into the thundery 
regions of Atafa, on Us Amours de deux Sauva^es ; some diving, on 'as 
bold Sn, into the gory profundities of FmnkeriBtein and The Vampjfre ; 
and very many travelling, contented in spirit, the ancient beaten 
highway of Commonplace. 

To discover the grain of truth among this mass of falseliood, espe- 
«ally where Time had not yet exercised its separating influence, was 
no plain problem ; nor can I Salter myself cither that I have eic- 
hausted the search, or in no case been deceived in ray selection. 
The strength of German Literature does not lie in its Novel writers ; 
few of its greatest minds have put forth their fUll power in this de- 
partment; many of them, of course, have not attempted it at aU. 
In the seventcentli century, and prior, there was nothing whatever 
to be gleaned ; though Anton Dlrich, Duke of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttel, had laid aside his sceptre, to write a novel,' in six thousand 

I Die DnrcMaiichligste Sgrerhi Arameita (Her Most Serene MHJest; Aramens of 
Bjiial, 1B69. On the nbole, 11 iB- simple enoi^h of our Magaslnes to infijriu is, 
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eight hviiidred and twenty-two pagea. Klopatock, Hertler, Lessing, 
in the eighteenth century, wrote no novels : the same might almnat 
be said of Schiller ; for his fragment of the Geialerseher (Ghost-seer), 
and liie Magaane-etory of the Verlrrecher aiis Verlai-eiier Ehre ( Criminal 
from Loss of Honour), joiilhfiil attempts, and both I believe already 
in English, scarcely form an exception. The elder Jacobi's WiAde- 
taar and Allmitl I was fbrced, not without consciousness of their mer- 
its, to pass over as too abstruse und didacUc; for a like reason of 
didacticnesB, though in a iar different sense, Wieland could aflbrd me 
nothing which seemed worthy of himself and oar present idea of 
him ; and Klinger'a Fottat, the product evidently of a rugged, vehe- 
ment, suhgtanCiiil mind, seemed much too harsh, infernal, and un- 
poedcat for Enghsh readers. Of Novolis and his wondrons ft^mentE, 
I could not hope that their depth and wizard beauty would be seen 
across their mysUcism. Other meritorious names I may have omit- 
ted, from ignorance. Maler MuUer's I was obliged to omit, because 
none of hifl ficdons were, properly speaking, novels; and unwillingly 
obliged, for his plays and idyls bespeak a true artist; and tho English 
reader would do well, by the earliest opportunity, to substitute the 
warm and vi^orova Adam's Aa'akening of Miiller, ftir Gressner'a rather 
faint and washy Death of Abel, in forming a judgment of the German 
Idyl. 

A graver objection than that of omissions, ia that, in my selections, 
I have not always fixed upon iJie best performance of my author ; 
and to this I have unhappily no contradiction to give, nor any answer 
to make, except that it hiy not in the nature of my task to avoid it ; 
and that often not the excellence of a work, but the humble con- 
siderations of its size, its subject, and its being untranslated, had to 
determine my choice. In justice to our strangers, the reader will be 
pleased to bear this tkct in mind : with regard to two of them, to 
!Pouqu€ and Eichter, it is especially necessary. 

By a secondary arrangement, in surveying what seemed the chief 
namea among the German Novelwriter^ we have also obtained a 
view of the chief modes of German Novelwriting. The MaAreAai 
(Popular Tale), a favourite, almost tritioal topic among the Germans, 
is here twice handled ; in what may be called the prosaic manner (by 
Musaus), and in the poetical [by Tieck). Of the RiUerromcm (Chiv- 
alry Romance) there is also a specimen (by FouquiS) ; a short one, yet 

that the literature, nay BomeUmea It ia also the language, of Qennany, heifsn to be 
oulHvftfca tn the Mme of Frederick n. If the mmes of Hotlen, Opttj, Lohenslein, 
&o. &o. are natuiftlly unknown to us, we ought raiUj to have heard of Lothet. 
Naj-, was not JicoiBHAnieronaeKia Into hngo ftiUoB, with inoompaisble dlBgrane, 
Id Uie Ume of James I. ! And is not Huu Sache known {bf name at least) to all 
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I fear, in many judgments, too long. Hofflnium's Golden Pot bolongs 
to a strange sort (the Fniitasy-pioue), of which lie himself waa the 
originator, and which its sedulous cnItivat!on, bj minds more willing 
than ahle, bids &ir, in no great length of time, to explode. Bichter's 
two works correspond to Our common English notion of the Hovel ; 
and Goethe's is a Kimairoiaan (Art-novel), a. species liighly prized by 
the Germans, and of which Wilhdm Meister's Apprenticeship, the first 
in date, is also in their mind greatly the firs* in excellence. 

If the reader will impress himself with a clear view of these six 
kinds ; and then conceive some hundreds of persons incessantly oc- 
cupied in imitating, compounding, separating, distorting, exaggerat- 
iag, diluting them, he may have formed as correct an idea of the 
actual stale of German Movelwiiting, as it seemed easy with such 
means to afibrd him. On the general merits and characteristics of 
these worts, it is for the reader and not me to pass judgment. One 
thing it will behove him not to lose sight of; They are German Nov- 
elists, not English ones; and their Gennanhood I have all alraig 
regarded as a quality, not as a fault. To expect, therefore, that the 
style of them shall accord in all points with our English taste, were 
ia eirpect that it should be a false and hollow style. Every nation 
bRs its own fbrm of character and life ; and the mind which gathers 
no nourishment iioai the everyday circumstances of its existence, 
will in general be but scantily nourished. Of writers that hover on 
the conflnes of faultless vacuity, that write not by vision but by hear- 
say, and so belong to all nations, or, more properly speaking, to none, 
there is no want in Germany more than in any other country. It 
would be easy to fill, not four, but four hundred volumes with Ger- 
man Novelists of this unblameable description ; thereby to refresh 
the reader with Jong processions of spotless romances, bright and 
stately, like so many frontispieces in La Belle AsaentbUe, with clieeks 
of the Mrest camadon, lips of the gentlest curvature, and most per- 
fect Gredan noses, and no shade of character or meaning to mar 
their pure idealness. But |o long as ourMinervaPressandits many 
bronuh-establishments do their duty, to impart ware of that sort into 
these Islands seems unnecessary. 

On the whole, as the light of a very small taper may be useful in 
total darkness, I have someUmes hoped that this little enterprise 
might assist, in its degree, to forward an acquaintance with the Ger- 
mans and their literature ; a Uterature and a people both well worthy 
of our study. Transklions, in this point of view, can be of little 
avail, except in so &r as they excite us to a much more general 
study of the language. The diffloulties of Gierman are little more 
than a bugbear : they can only be compared to tliose of Greek by 
persons claiming prdse or pudding for having mastered them. Three 
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of moderate diligence will carry any man, almost without 
:e of a master, over ita prime obstades ; and the rest is play 
rather tJian labour. 

To judge from the signs of the times, tliia general diffusion of Ger- 
man among us seems a consummadon not &r dUtaut. As an indi- 
vidual, I <;annoC but anticipate from it some little evil and much 
good ; aiid look forward with pleasure to the lime when a people who 
have listened with tlie most friendly placidity to criticiBme ^ of the 
slenderest nature from us, may be more fitly judged of; and thirty 
millions of men, speaking in the same old Saxon tongue, and think- 
ing in the same old Saxon spirit with ourselves, may be admitted to 
llie rights of brotherhood which they iiave long deserved, and which 
it is we chiefly that sufler by withholding. 



MUS-«US. 

JoHAtiH Adgust MuB£nB i^as born u the year 1T3S, at Jena, 
where his father then held ti e office of Jud^e Tl e quick talents, 
and kind lively temper of the hoy recommended h n to the aSko- 
tion of his uncle, Herr We ea nborn b pen Cendant at Allsladt, 
who took him to his house, and treated liim in all respects like a son. 
Johann was then in his ninth year: a few months afterwards, his 
tincte was promoted to the post of General Superintendant at Eise- 
nach ; a change which did not alter the domestic condition of the 
nephew, thongh it replaced him in the neighbourhood of his parents; 
for his father had also been transferred to Eisenach, jo the capacity 
of Councillor and Police Magistrate. With this hospitable relative 
, he continued till his nineteenth year. 

Old Weissenborn had no children of his own, and he determined 
that bis foster-child should have a Uberal education. In due time he 
placed him at the UniTcrsity of Jena, as a student of theology. It 
is not likely that the inclinations of the youth himself had been par- 
ticularly consulted in this arrangement ; nevertheless ho appears to 
have studied with sufficient diligence ; for in the usual period of 
three years and a half, he obtiuned his degree of Master, and what 
was then a proof of more than ordinary merit, was elected a member 
of the German Society. With these titles, and the groundwork of a 
' VoltwTB's pitroniBliig letter to Ramler In which ho oondeseeniis to tnant the 

Gotlchei" (GottBchei. long ago uctnowledged as the true Oermm AotiohriM of 
Wit), is eUU httld in moeinhnncs ; so likewise Ih the Tire BouhauiB' eitremelj niUii- 
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solid culture, lie returned to Eisenach, to wait for an appointment in 
liie Church, of 'which he was now licentiate. 

For several years, though he preaclied with ability, and not with- 
iDut approval, no appointment presented ilsetf ; and when at last a 
country-living in the neighbourhood of Eisenach was oflered him, 
the people stoutly resisted the admission of their new pastor, on the 
ground, says his Biographer, that " he had once been seen dancing." 
It may be, howerer, that the sentence of the peasants was not alto- 
gether so infinn as t)iis its alleged very narrow basis would betolten : 
judging from external circumstances, it by no means appears tliat 
devotion was at any time the chief distinction of Ihe new candidate ; 
and to a simple rustic flock, his shining talents, unsupported by zeal, 
nould l>e empty and unproHtahle, as somiiiing brass or a, tinkling 
cymbal. At all events, this hindrance closed his theological career : 
it came in good season to withdraw him ftom a colling, in which, 
whether willingly or unwillingly adopted, his history must have been 
dishonest and eonlemptible, and his gifts could never have availed 
him. 

Mus^us had now lost his profession; but his resources were not 
limited to one department of activity, and he was still young enough 
to clioose another. His temper was gay and kindly i his feeulties of 
mind were brilUant, and had now been improved by years of steady 
industry. His residence at Eisenach had not been spent in scruti- 
nising the phases of church preferment, or dancing attendance on 
patrons and dignitaries : he had stored his mind with useful and or- 
namental knowledge ; and from liis remote watchtower, his keen 
eye had discerned the movements of the world, and firm judgments 
of its vrisdom and its folly were gathering form in his thoughts. In 
liis twenty-flfth year he became an author ; a satirist, and what is 
rarer, a just one. Germany, by the report of its enemies and luke- 
warm fHends, is seldom long without some Idol ; some author of 
superhuman endowments, some system that promisee to renovate the 
earth, some science destined to conduct, by a north-west passage, to 
universal knowledge. At this period, the ' Brazen Image of the day 
was our English Richardson ; his novels had been translated into 
German with unbounded acceptance ; ' and Graiidisoa was figuring 
in many weak heads as Uie sole model of a true Christian gentle- 
jaan. Musaus published his Genaaa Graadisan in 1760; a work of 
good omen as a first attempt, and received with greater favour than 
the popularity of its victim seemed to promise. It cooperated with 
Time in removing this spiritual epitlemie ; and appears to have sur- 
vived its object, for it was reprinted in 1781. 
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The success of his anonymous parody, Iiowever gratifying to the 
youthful author, did not tempt him to diseloso his name, and sljll . 
less to thinlt of literature as a profession. Wilh his cool, sceptical 
temper, he was little liable to orer-estimate his talents, or the prizes 
Bet up for them j and he longed much lesa for a literary existence 
. than for a civic one. In 1763, his wish, to a certain extent, was 
granted ; lie became Tutor of the Pages in the court of Weimar ; 
which office, after seven punctual and laborious years, he exchanged 
for a professorship in the Gyaitiasiiini, or pnblic school of the same 
town. He had now married ; and araid the cares and pleasures of 
providing for a ferailj, and keeping house liic an honest burgher, 
the dreams of tame had faded still farther from his mind. The emol- 
uments of his post were araall ; but his heart was light, and his mind 
humble; lo increase his income, he gave private lessons in history 
and the like, •' to young hidies and gentlemen of quality ; " and for 
several years took charge of a few boarders. The names of Wieland 
and Goethe had now risen on the worbi, while his own was still 
under the horizon ; hut this obscurity, enjoying as he did the kind es- 
teem of all his many personal acquaintances, he felt to be a very light 
evil; and participated without envy in whatever entertainment or 
instruction his f&ined oontempocaries could afibrd him. With litera- 
ture he still occupied his leisure ; he had read and reflected much ; 
hut 6)r any public disphty of his acquirements, he was making no 
preparation, and feeling no anxiety. 

After jin interval of nineteen years, the appearance of a new idol 
again called forth his iconoclastic faculty. Isivater bad left his par- 
sonage among the Alps, and set out on a cruise over Europe, in 
search of proselytes and striking physiognomies. His theories, sup- 
ported by his personal inflnence, and the honest rude ardour of his 
characler, became the rage in Germany; and men, women and chil- 
dren were immersed in promoting phibmthropy, and studying the 
human mind. Whereupon Musaus grasped his satirical hammer ; 
and with lusty strokes defaced and unshrined the false divinity. 
His Plif/siognomkal Travela, which appeared in 1779, is still ranked 
by the German critics among the happiest productions of its kind in 
their literature ; and sHI! read for its wit and acutenesa, and genial, 
overflowing humour, though the otgect it attacked has long ago be- 
come a reminiscence. At the time of its publication, when every- 
thing conspired to give ils qualities their full effect, the applause it 
gained was instant and general. The author had, as in the fonner 
case, concealed liis name ; but the pubUc curiosity soon penetrated 
the secret, which he had now no interest in keeping ; and Mnsaua 
was forthwith enrolled among the lights of his day and generation ; 
3 readers crowded to him from far and near, to see his 
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fece, and pay him the tribute of tlieir admiratLon. This unlooked- 
for celebrity he Talued at its just price ; continuing to live as if it 
were not; gratified chiefly in his ehaj-acter of father, at having found 
an honest mean of improving his domestic circum stances, and en- 
lai^ing the comforts of his family. The ground was now broken, 
and he wis not long in digging deeper. 

The popular traditions of Qennany, so numerous and* often so im- 
pressive, had attraeted his attention; and their ru^ed Gothic vig- 
our, saddened into sternness or venerable grace by the flight of ages, 
became dearer to his taste, as he looked abroad upon Uie mawkish 
deluge of Sentimentality, wilh which The San-owB 0/ Werier had been 
the innocent signal for a legion of imitators to drown the land. The 
spirit of German imagination seemed hut ill represented by these 
tearful persons, who, if their hearts vrere full, minded littie though 
their heads were empty : their spasmodic tenderness made no im- 
posing figure beside the gloomy strength, which might still in frag- 
ments be discerned in their distant predeeeasorg. Of what has been 
preserypd from age to age hy Uving memory alone, the chance is 
that it possesses some intrinsic merit ; its very existence declares it 
to be adapted to some form of -our common nature, and tlierefore cal- 
culated more or less to interest aU its forms. It struck Mnsaus that 
these rude traditionary fragments might be worked anew into shape 
and polish, and transferred from the hearths of the common people 
to the parlours of the intellectual and refined. Ho determined on 
forming a series of Volhsmohrchm, or Popular Traditionary Tales ; a 
task of more originality and smaller promise in those days than it 
woubi be now. In the collection of materials, he spared no pains ; 
and despised no source of intelligence, however mean. He would 
call children from the street; become a child along with them, listen 
to their nursery tales, and reward his liny narrators with a dr^yer 
apiece. Sometimes he assembled a knot of old women, with their 
spinning-wheels, about him ; and amid the hum of their industrious 
implements, gathered stories of the ancient time from the lips of the 
garrulous sisterhood. Once his wife had been out paying visits : on 
opening Ihe parlour-door, at her return, she was met by a vilhtuous 
cloud of tobacco-smoke; and, venturing forward through the haze, 
she found her hushand seated by the stove, in company with an old 
soldier, who was smoking vehemently on liis hlack stump of a pipe, 
and charming his landlord, between whits, with legendary lore. 

The Volksmahrc/iea, in five little volumes, appeared in 178a. They 
soon rose into fevour with a large class of readers ; and while many 
generations of novels have since that time been ushered into being, 
and Conducted out of it, they still survive, increasing in popularity 
rather tlian declining. This pre-eminence is owing less to the an- 
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dent materials, than to tlie author's way of treating them. The 
primitive tcadition otten serves him only aa a vehicle for interesting 
description, shrewd sarcastic speculation, and gay lanoiful pleas- 
antry, e;(lendiDg its allusions over all things past and present, nov 
rising into comic humour, now sinking into drollery, often tasteless, 
strained, or tawdry, but never dull. The traces of poetry aCd ear- 
nest imagination, here and there discernible in the original fiction, 
he treats with levity and kind sceptical derision ; nothing is required 
of the reader hut what all readers are prepared to give. Since flie 
publication of tliis work, the sabject of popular tradiUon has been 
handled to Irilenees ; Volksmahrchen have been written and collected 
without stint or hmit; and critics, in admitting that Musaus was the 
first to open this mine of entertainment, have lamented the incon- 
gruity between his subject find his style. But the faculty of laugh- 
ing has been given to all men, and the fueling of ima^native beauty 
has been given only to a few : the lovers of primeval poetry, in its 
unadulterated state, may censure Musaus ; hut they join with the 
public at hit^e in reading him. 

This book of VolksmitJirchen established the character of its author 
for wit and general talent, and tbrms the chief support of his reputa- 
tion with posterity. A few years alter, he again appeared before the 
public witli a humorous performance, entitled Friend Heia'a Appari- 
tioni, in l/ie style of Holberg, printed in 1785. Frimd Hein is a name 
under which MusSus, for what reason his commentator Wieland 
seems unable to inform ns, usually personifies Death : tlie essay it- 
self, which I have never seen, may be less irreverent and offensive 
to pious feeling than its title indicates, and it is said to abound with 
" wit, humour and knowledge of life," as much as any of his tbrmer 
works. He had also begun a second series of Tales, nnder the title 
of Strattaafedern (Ostrich -feathers) ; but only the first volume had ap- 
peared, when death put a period to his labours. He had long been 
in weakly health ; often afflicted with violent heaiJaches : his disor- 
der was a polypus of the heart, which cut him off on the 28th of 
October, 1787, in the fifty-second year of his age. The Slraass/edem 
was completed by another hand ; and a small volume of Remains, 
edited by Kot?ebue in 1791, concludes the list of his writings. A 
simple but tasteful memorial, we are told, was erected over his grave 
hy some unknown friend. 

Musaus was a pracljeal believer in the Horatian masim. Nil admi- 
rati: of a jovial heart, and a penetrating, well-cultivated understand- 
ing, he saw things as they were, and had little disposition or apti-' 
tude to invest them with any colours but their own. Without much 
efibrt, therefore, he stood aloof from every species of cant; and lOos 
the man he thought himself, and wished others to think him. Uad 
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his temper been unsocial and melancholic, such a creed miglit have 
rendered him spiteful, narrow and selfish: bul nature had heen 
kinder to him than education ; he did not quarrel with the world, 
though he saw its barrenncBS, and knew not how to make it solemn 
any more than lOTely ; for his heart was gay and kind ; and an im- 
perturbable good-humoiu', more potent than a panoply of brass, de- 
fended him IVom the stings and arrows of outrageous Fortune to the 
end of his pilgrimage. Jew laaghers have walked so circumspectly, 
and acquired or merited so much affection. By profession a Momus, 
he looked upon the worhi as little else than a boundless Chase, where 
the wise were to recreate themselves witli the hunting of Follies ; 
and perhaps he is the only satirist on record of whom it can be said, 
that his jesting never cost him a friend. His humour is, indeed, un- 
tinctured with bitterness; sportful, ebnliient and guileless as the 
flroiics of a child. He could not reverence men ; but with ah their 
faults he loved them ; for they were his brethren, and their faulla 
■were not clearer to him than his own. He inculcated or entertained 
no lofty principles of generosity j yet though never rich in purse, 
he was always rSady to divide his pittance with a needier fellow- 
man. Of vanity, he showed little or none : in obscurity he was 
contented ; and when his honours came, he wore them meekly, and 
was the last lo see that they were merited. In society he was cour- 
teous and yielding ; a universal favourite ; in his chosen circle, the 
most lasoinaling of companions. From the slenderest trifle, be conld 
spin a boundless web of drollery ; and his brilhant jnirlh enhvened 
withont wounding. With the foibles of others, he abstained from 
meddhng; but among liis friends, we are informed, he could for 
hours keep the table in a roar, wlien, with his dry inimitable vein, 
he started some banter on himself or iiis wife; and, iu trustful aban- 
donment, laid the reins on the neck of iiis iancy to pursue it. Wilh- 
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pp oach the first rank of writers , he attempts not to deal with 

the deeper feelings of the heart; and for instructing the Judgment, 

he ranks rather as a sound, well-informed, common^ense thinker, 

than as a man of high wisdom or originality. He advanced few 
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BOW truths, but he dressed many old ones in sprightly apparel ; and 
it ought to be remembered, that lie kept himself unspotted ftom the 
errors of his time ; a merit which posterity is apt to underrate ; fo( 
nothing seeniB more stolid than a past delusion ; and we forget that 
delusions, destined also to be past, are now present with ourselves, 
about HB and wilJiin ns, which, were the tasi so easy, it is pity that 
we do not forthwith convict and cast away. Musaus had a quick, 
vigorous intellect, a keen eye for the common forms of the Ijeaotiful, 
a fancy ever prompt with allusions, and an overflowing store' of 
sprightly and benignant humour. These natural gifls he had not 
neglected to cultivate by study both of boolts and things ; Iiia read- 
ing distinguisiies him even in Gennany; nor does he bear it al>out 
him like an oslentaiious burden, but in the shape of spiritual strength 
and plenty detived tl'om It. As an author, his beauties and defects 
are numerous and easily discerned. His stj-le sparkles with meta- 
phors, sometimes just and beautiful, often new and surprising; but 
it is iaborioua, unnatural, and difibse. Of his humour, his distin- 
guishing gift, it may be remarked, that it seems copious rather than 
fine, and ori^nates rather in the understanding than in the charac- 
ter : his heart is not delicate, or his afl&ctions tender ; but he loves 
the ludicrous with true passion ; and seeing keenly, if he t^ls ob- 
tusely, he can choose with sufficient skill the point of view from 
which his object shall appear distorted, as he requires it. 7his is 
the humour of a Swift or a Voltahe, but not of a Cervantes, or even 
of a Sterne in his best passages ; it may produce a Zadig or a BiUtie 
of the Books; but not a Don Qaixole or a Corporal Trim. Mnsaus is, 
in lact, no poet ; he can see, and describe with lich graces what he 
sees ; but he is nothing, or very httie, of a Maker. His imaginatian 
is not powerless : it is like a bird of feeble wing, which can fly fW)m 
tree to tree ; but never soars for a moment into the ffither of Poetry, 
to bathe in its serene splendour, with the region of the Actual lying 
fer below, and brightened into beauty by radiance not its own. He 
is a man of fine and varied talent, but sc^^ely of any genius. 

These characteristics are apparent enough in his Popular Tales ; 
they may he traced even in the few specimens of that work, by which 
he is now introduced to the English reader. As 2ias been already 
stated, his VblksmOhrcheit exhibit himself much better than his sub- 
ject. He Is not admitted by his critics to have seized the finest spirit 
of this species of ficdon, or turned it to the account of which it is 
capable in other hands. Whatever was austere or earnest, still more, 
whatever bordered upon awe or horror, bis riant fency rejected with 
aversion : the rigorous moral sometimes hid in these traditions, the 
grim lines of primeval feeling and imagination to be traced in them, 
bad no charms for bim. These ruins of the remote time he has not 
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attempted to complete into a perfect edifice, according to tha first 
simple plan; lie has rattier pargetted them anew, and decorated them 
with the most modern omamente and fnmiture ; and he introduces 
hifl gueatB, with a roguieh smile ,at the strange, antic contrast they 
are to perceive between the movaljles and the apartment. Some- 
timee lie rises into a flight of simple eloq^npnce, and for a sentence or 
two, seoroa really beautiful and aGfecting; but the knave is alwaya 
laughing in his sleeve at our credulity, and returns with double 
relish to riot at will in his &vourite domain. 

Of the three Tales here offered to the reader,' nothing need be 
Bfud in explanation : for their whole signiflcance, wilh all their hcau- 
tiea and blemishes, lies very near the surface. I have selected them, 
as specimens at once of his manner and his matenals ; in the hope, 
that, conveying some impression of a gifted and favourite writer, 
they may furnish a little entertainment both to the lovers of intel- 
lectual novelty, and of innocent amusement. To neither can I prom- 
ise very much : Musaus is a man of sterling powers, but no literary 
monster ; and his Tales, though smooth and glittering, are cold ; they 
have beauty, yet it is the heanty not of living forms, but of well- 
proportioned statues. Meanwhile, I have given him as I found him, 
endeavouring to copy lytlifully ; chan^ng nothing, whether I might 
think it good or had, that my skill enabled me to keep unchanged. 
With all drawbacks, I anticipate some fevour for him : but his ease 
admits no pleading ; being clear by its own light, it must stand or 
fell by a first judgment, ani without the help of advocates. 



FKIEDEICH DE LA MOTTE FOUQUfi. 

The Baron Friedrich de la Motto FouquS is of French extraction, 
but distinguished for the true Germanism of his character, both as a 
wriier and a man ; and ranks, for the last twenty yeM^, among (he 
most popular and productive authors of his country. 

His family, expelled from IVance by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz, appears to hav« settled at the Hague; from which this 
branch of it was transferred to Prussia by tiie fortunes of our Au- 
. thor's grand&ther, whose name and tide the present Baron has in- 
herited. This first Priedrieh, bom in the early part of last century, 
had been sent in hoyhood to the Court of Anhait Dessau, in the char- 
acter of Page r he soon quitted this station ; entered the Prussian 

1 1. Dxmb Ltvt; 2. Lantsia; S. llsUdaala, 
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army as a private volunteer; by merit, or recomniendatiovi, wlli 
gradually advanced; and became aoquainted with tbe Prince UojhI, 
then a, forlorn, oppressed and discontented youth, but destined 
atlerwitrds to astonish and convulse tlie world, under the name of 
rrederick the Great Young Ia Motte stood in high fevonr with 
Frederick ; and seems likewise to have shawn some prudence in 
humouring the jealous temper of the old ICing ; for during the 
Prince's arrest, which hnd followed his projected elopement from pa- 
ternal tuition, the royal Shylock, instead of beheading L& Motte, «a 
he had treated poor De Catt, permitted him to visit the disconsolate 
prisoner, and without molestation to do him kind offices. On his ac- 
cession to the throne, FceJeriek the King did not &il, in tliis instance, 
to remember the debts of Frederick the Prisoner : the friend of his 
youth continued to he the friend of his manhood and age ; La Motte 
rose rapidly from post to post in the army, till, having gained tbe 
rank of General, lie had opportunity, by various gallant services in 
the Seven- Years' War, lo secure the prosperity of his household, and 
earn for himself a place in the military history of his new country 
With his Sovereign ho continued In a kindly and honest relation 
throughout his whole life. His Lettera, preserved in Frederick's 
Works, are a proof tliat he was not only favoured but esteemed : the 
imperious King is said to have respected his upright and truthflil 
nature; and, though himself a sceptic and a scoffer, never to have 
interfered in word or deed with the piety and strict religious persua- 
Hons of his servant. The General became the founder of that Prus- 
sian family, which has since acquired a new and t^irer distinction in 
tlie person of his grandson. 

The present Friedrich, our Author, was born on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1777. Of his early history or habits we have no account, ex- 
cept that he was educated by Hiilse ; and soon sent to the army as 
an officer in tlie Royal Guards. In this capacity he served, during 
his nineteenth year, in the disastrous campaign of the Rhine. One 
of his brother-officers and intimates here was Heinrich von KIcist, a 
noble-minded and ill-fated man of genius, whom th^ mismanagement 
of a too impetuous and feeling heart has since driven to suicide, be- 
fore the world had sufficiently reaped the bright promise of his early 
years. 

The mislbrtunes of his country drove Fouqu^ back into retire- 
ment : while Prussia languished in hopeless degradation under the 
iron sway of France, he kept himself apart irora military life ; settled 
in the country, and hanging up his ineffectual' sword, devoted hinl- 
Eelf to domestic cares and joys, and in the Kingdoms of Imagination 
sought refrige from the aspect of actual oppression and distress. Of 
a temper susceptible, lively and devout, his fiiculties had been q^uick- 
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fined by comniumon witli kindred mindB ; and still more by collision 
with the vast events whicli had filled the world with aBtoniahment, 
and hia portion Of it with darkness and obBtcuction. At this junc- 
ture, wliile contemplating a hterarj life, it was douhtlees a circum- 
stance of no small inftucnoe on hia future efforts tliat lie hecame 
acquainted with August Wilhelra Schlegel. By Schlegel he waa 
introduced to the atlldy of Spanish Poetry ; a fact from which a skil- 
ful theorieer might plausibly enough deduce the whole psychological 
history of rouqu^; for it seems as if the heautiful and wondrous 
spirit of this literature, so fervent yet so joyful, so solemn yet so fuU 
of blandishment with its warlike piety, and gay chivalrous pomp, 
har tak p m ulded his unsettled 

po rs to m th nee retained. Onp 

g ta th theory ; An idea! ot 

Q od ho ro or derived, has all 

g ra re d ound his fancy ; and 

as be tan tas pen to represent in 

D ea reaJ in external conduct, 

n the poetry of Spain, or in the perplexities 
s life, or in the French Revolution and its 
a temper abhorrent of its material principles, or in any 
or all of Ihese causes, it were unprofitable to intuiro ; for the prob- 
lem is of no vital importance, and we have not data for even an 
approximate solution. 

■ Fouqu^ published his first works under the pseudonym of Pel- 
legrin ; he translated the Numanda of Cervantes ; he wrote Sigitrd, 
Almia, The History of Ritler Galmif: a small volume afDtamatic Tales 
was pubhshed for him by hia fHend Schlegel. These performances 
are all of a chiyaby cast ; attempts to body forth the sentiment with 
which our Author's mind was already almost exclusively pervaded. 
Their success was incomplete ; sufficient to indicate their olgect, but 
not to attain it. Tlie models which he had in view seem still to have 
awed and overshadowed his poetic feculty; hia produetions have a 
southern exotic aspect ; and in the opinion of his critics, it is only in 
glimpses that a genuine inspiration can be discerned in them. Z>er 
Hdd des Nordens (The Hero of the North), a dramatic work in three 
parts, grounded on the story of the NiMungen Lied, was the first 
performance sent forth in hia own name ; and also the first which 
sliowed his genius in its own form, or produced ajiy deep impression 
on the public. This work was acknowledged to he of true northern 
growth : it Ibund apphiuding readers, and had the honour to he crit- 
icised in tlia Beidelberger JahrbUdier, by no meaner a person than 
Jean Paul Friedrich Bichter, who heslowed on the poet the surname 
otDer Tap/ere, or Tfe Vb/iani, in allusion to She quality which seemed 
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to bo the soul of his own character, and of the characters which he 
portrayed. 

The ground thus gained. La Motte Fouqu^ haa not been negligent 
to make good and extend. Since the date of hia first appearance, 
year after year has duly added its tribute of volumes to the list of his 
works ; he has written in verse and prose, in narrative and represen- 
tation; Ills productions varying in form ttirough all the extremea of 
variety, but animated by the same old spirit, that of Knighthood and 
Heligion. On the whole, he seems to have continued growing in 
esteem, both with the lower and the upper classes of the literary 
world. Hia ZaubeTriai) (Magic King] h^ lately been translated into 
English : we have also versions of hia Siniram and his Undine. The 
last little work, published in 1811, has become a literary pet in its 
own country ; being dandled and patted not only by the soft hands 
of poetical maidens, but even by the horny paws o{ Becejtsents, a class 
of beings to the f^ll as dire and doughty aa our own Bevlewerg. 
Uhdine and Sinimm are parts of a series or circuit of " Romantic fic- 
tions," entitled the Johresseiten (Seasons), which were published suc- 
cessively at fbur different periods : it is from the same work, the 
Autumn Number of it, that As^nga'a Knight, the Tale which follows 
this Introduction, has been extracted. 

The poet had notr wedded ; and we figure him as happy in his 
own Arcadian seclusion ; for his lady is a woman of kindred genius, 
and has added new celebrity to hia name by various writings, partly 
of her own, parljy in concert with her husband. In 1818, his poetic 
leisure was interrupted by the dang of battle- trumpets. Napoleon's 
star had begun to decline ; and Prussia rose, as one man, to break 
asunder the fetters with which he had so long chained Europe to tJie 
dust. The knightly Baron was tlie first to rouse himself at the voice 
of his country ; he again girded on his harness, and took the field at 
the head of a small troop of volunteers. His little band would seem 
to have been joined with the Jaeer (or, aa we call it. Chasseur) Regi- 
ment of Brandenburg Cuirassiers; in which squadron he served, first 
as Lieutenant, then as Rittmeister, with the devout and fervid gal- 
lantry, which he had so often previously delineated in his writings. 
. Like Uie lamented Komer, he stood by tlie cause l>oth with " the Lyre 
and the Sword." His arm was ever in the hottest of the battle ; and 
his songs uplifted the triumph of victory, or breathed fresh ardour 
into the hearts of hia comrades in defeat. Ttiese lyrical eSueions have 
since been collected and published ; for the future historian they will 
form an interesting memorial. At Culm, the poetical soldier was 
wounded ; but the incompleteness of his cure did not prevent him 
from appearing in his place on the great day of I«ipzig ; and thence- 
forward following the scattered enemy to the banks of the Rhine. 
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Here ill liealth, arising froin exeessiTe CTer^on, forced him to return : 
he had toiled ^thfully till the struggle was decided ; and could now, 
with a quiet mind, leave others to complete the task. By the King 
he was raised to the rank of Major, and decorated with the eroea of 
the Order of St. John. He retired to hia former residence at Henn- 
hausen, near Rathenau | belook himself again to writing, with 
unabated diligence; and has since produced, among various olher 
chivalry performances of greater or smaLer extent, an " epic poem," 
entitled Corona, celebrating the events in which he himself watf pres- 
ent, and formed part. Here, so fer as I have understood, he still 
chiefly resides ; eiyoying an enviable lot; the domestic society of a 
viftuous and gifted wife ; tlie OKerciae of a poetic genius, which his 
brethren repay with pr^se ; and still dearer honours as a man and a 
citizen, which his own conscience may declare that he has merited. 

iFouquii's genius is not of a kind to provoke or solicit much crit- 
idsm ; for its faults are negative rather than positive, and its beauties 
are not difficult to discern. The structure of his mind is simple ; hia 
intellect is in harmony with his feelings ; and his taste seems to in- 
clude few modes of escellence, which he has not jn some consider- 
able degree the power to realise. He is thus in unison with himself; 
liis works are free from internal inconsistency, and appear to he pro- 
duced with lightness and freedom. A pure sensitive heart, deeply 
reverent of Truth, and Beauty, and Heroic Virtue ; a quick percep- 
tion of certain forms embodying these high qualities ; and a delicato 
and dain^ hand in picturing them forth, are gifts which few readers 
ofhisworkswill contest him. At the same time, it must be granted,- 
he has no preeminence in strength, either of head or heart; and hia 
circle of activity, though flill of animation, is fer from comprehen- 
sive. He is, as it were, possessed by one idea, A few notes, some 
of them, in truth, of rich melody, yet still a very few, include the 
whole music of his being. The Ohapel and the Tilt-yard stand in 
the background or the foreground, in all the scenes of his universe. 
He gives us knights, soft-hearted and strong-armed ; full of Christian 
self denial, patience, meekness and gay easy daring ; they stand be- 
fore as in their mild frankness, with suitable equipment, and accom- 
paniment of squire and dame ; and frequently the whole has a true, 
though seldom a vigorous, poetic life. If this can content us, it is 
well ; if not, there is no help; for change of scene and person brings 
little change of subject; even when no chivalry is mentioned, we feel 
too clearly the influencB of its unseen presence. Nor can it be said, 
that in this solitary department his success is of the very highest 
sort. To body forth the spirit of Christian Knighthood in existing 
poetic forms ; to wed that old senlimeal to modem thoughts, was a task 
which he could not attempt. He has turned rather to the fictions 
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and machinery of former days ; and transplanted his heroes into dia- 
taut ages, and scenes divided by their nature from our common 
world. Their manner of existence comes imaged back to us faint 
and Ineffectual, hke the crescent of the eetljng moon. 

These things, however, arc not feults, but Uie want of merits. 
Where something is effected, it were ungracious to reckon up too 
narrowly how much is lefl rnitricd. In all his writings, Touque 
shows himself as a man deeply imbued with feelings of religion, hon- 
our and brotherly love ; he sings of Faith and Afleetion with a full 
heart ; and a spuit of tenderness, and vestal purity, and meek hero- 
ism, aheda salutary influences from his presence. He is no primate 
or bishop in the Cliurch Poetical; hut a simple cbapl^n, who merits 
the lionours of a small bat well-discharged timction, and claims no 
other. 

In mental structure, Fouqutf seems the converse of MusSus, whom 
he follows in tho present volume. If Musaus was a man of talent, 
with iittla genius, Fouqu^ is a man of genius, with iittle more than 
an ordinary share of talent. His intellect is not richer or more pow- 
erful than that of common minds, nor his insight into the world and 
man's heart more keen ; but his ffeelings are finer, and the touch of 
an aerial fancy gives life and loveliness to the products of hie other 
powers. Among English authors, we might liken him to Southey; 
though their provinces of writing are widely diverse ; and, in regard 
to general culture and acquirement, the latter must he reckoned, 
greatly his superior. Like Southey, he finds more readily than ha 
mventa ; and his invention, when he does trust to it, is apt to be dar- 
ing rather than successful. Yet his extravagant fictions are pervad- 
ed by a true sentiment ; a soft vivifying soul looks through them ; 
a religious submission, a cheerful and unwearied patience in afflic- 
tion ; mild, earnest hope and love, and peaceful, subdued enthusiasm. 

To these internal endowments, he adds the merit of a style by no 
means ill adapted for displaying them. Liglitness and simplicity are 
its chief characteristics ; his periods move along in lively rhythm ; 
studiously eiehiding all pomp of phraseology ; expressing his strong- 
est thoughts in the humblest words, and veiiing dark sufferings or 
resoJute purposes in a placid! smile. A laint superficial gdety seems 
to rest over all his images ; it is not merriment or humour ; hut the 
self-possession of a man too earnestly serious to be heedful of solemn 
looks ; and it plays like sunshine on the snrfece of a dark pool, 
deepening by contrast the impressiveneas of the gloom which it does 
not penetrate. 

If tliis little Tale of Aalauga's Knight ' afford any tolerable emblem 

of tliose qualities, the reader will not grudge perusing it. I pretend 

1 Out only Translation from Foiiiu*. 
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not to offer it as tlie best of Fon([u^'e writings, but only as tbe best I 
know of (br mj present purpose. Sinlram and Vndine are already in 
our language : ttiia tale is weaker in result, but also shorter in com- 
pass. That ita chivalry is of a still wilder sort than that which wo 
supposed Cervantes had aholished two centuries ago ; that its form is 
thin and unsubstantial, and ita eflect unsatisiactorj, I need not at- 
tempt to deny. An extravagant ficljon for the basis ; delicate, airy 
and beautiful delineations in the detail ; and the everlasting princi- 
ples of Faith, and Integrity, and Love, pervading the whole ; such is 
frequently the character of Fouqu^'s writings ; and sneh, on a smaller 
scale, appears to be that of Aslavga's Knight, which is now, with all 
its imperfection B on its head, to be eobmiCted to the courtesy of Eng- 
lish jndges. 



LUDWIG TIECK. 

LuDWiG TiECK, born at Berlin on the 31st of May 1773, is known 
to the world only a^ a Man of Letters, having never held any public 
station, or followed any profession, escept (hat of authorship. Of his 
private lustory the critics and news-hunters of his own country com- 
plain that they have little information ; a deficiency which may arise i 
in part from the circumstance, that till of late years, though from the 
first admired hy the Patricians of his native literature, he has stood 
in no high &vour, and of course awakened no great curiosity, among 
the reading Plebs ; and may indicate, at the same time, that in liia 
walli and conversation, there is littie wonderful to be discovered. 

His literary lile he began at Berlin, in his twenty-second year, by 
the publication of three Hovels, following each other in i^aick suc- 
cession r AbdaUah, William Loodl and Peter LeberrecM. These works 
found small pnfrona^ at their first appearance, and are still regarded 
as immature products of his genius ; the opening of a cloudy as well 
as fervid dawn ; betokening a day of strong heat, and perhaps at last 
of serene brightness. A gloomy tragic spirit is s^d to reign through- 
out all of them ; the image of a high passionate mind, scorning the 
base and the fidse, rather than accomplishing the good and the true ; 
in rapt earnestness 'interrogating Fate,' and receiving no answer, but 
the echo of its own questions reverberated from tlie dead walls of 
its vast and lone imprisonment. 

In this stage of spiritual progress, where so many not otherwise 
nngifted minds at length painfully content themselves to taie up 
their permanent abode, where our own noble and hapless Byron per- 
ished from among us at the instant when his deliverance seemed at 
hand, it was not TIeck's ill fortune to continue too long. His Popu- 
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hr Tales, published in 1797 as an append^e to his last Hovel, under 
the title of Peter LebeirecKts Viikamakrchea, aJready indieate tlmt he 
had fforked his way through these baleftil slmdes into a calmer and 
Bunnier elevation ; ftom which, and happily without looking at the 
world through a painted glass of any sort, he had hegun to see that 
there were tilings to be believed, as weU as things to be denied; 
things to he loved and forwarded, as well as things to be bated and 
trodden under foot. The active and posiUve of Goodness was dis- 
placing the barren and tormenting negative ; and worthy ffeelings 
were now to be translated into their only proper language, worthy 
actions. In Tieck'a mind, aU Goodness, all that was noble or excel- 
lent in Nature, seems to have combined itself under the image of 
Poetic Beauty ; to the service and defence of which he Las ever since 
unweariedly devoted his giils and his days. 

These VoOcsiKakrcliea are of the most varied nature : sombre, 
pathetic, anlastic, satirical | but all pervaded by a warm, genial soul, 
which accommodates itself with equal aptitude to the gravest or the 
gayest form. A soft abundance, a simple and kindly but often sol- 
emn majesty is in them : wondrous shapes, full of meaning, move 
over the scene, true modem denizens of the old Fairyland ; low tones 
of plwntiveness or awe flit round us ; or a starry splendour twinkles 
down from the immeasurable deptlis of Night. 

It is by this work, as revised and perfected long afterwards, that we 
now purpose introducing Tieck to the notice of the English reader r 
it was by this also that he was introdnced to the notice of his coun- 
■ trymen. Peler L^eirechii VoUcsmitkrchen was reviewed by August 
Wilhelni Schlegel, in the Jena Lilt&aturieitiou/ f and its author, for 
the first time, brought under the eye of the world as a man of rich 
endowments, and in the fiiir way fbc turning tliem to proper account. 
To tlie body of the world, however, this piece of news was surprising 
ratlier than deligl'tfiil ; for Tieok's merits were not of a kind to split 
the ears of the groundlings, and his manner of producing them was 
ill calculated to conciliate a kind hearing. Schiller and Goethe 
were at this time silent, or occupied with History and PhQosophy : 
Tieck belonged not to the existing poetic guild ; and, far from solic- 
iting admission, he had not scrupled, in the most pleasant fashion, to 
inform the craftsmen that their great Diana was a dumb idol, and 
their silver shrines an unprofitable thing. Among these Vdksmohr- 
cheii, one of the most prominent is Der i/eslieftiie Kater, a dramatised 
Version of Puss in Boots ; under the grotesque mask of which, he bad 
laughed with his whole iieart, jn a true Aristopbanic vein, at the 
actual aspect of literature ; and without mingling his satire with per- 
sonalities, or any other felse ingredient, had rained it like a quiet 
shower of volcanic ashes on the cant of Illumination, the cant of 
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Sensibility, the cant of Criticism, and tlie many other eante of that 
elmUow time, till the gumflower products of the poetic garden hung 
draggled and hlaek under their nnkindly coating. In another eoun- 
(ry, at another day, the drama of Ptiss in Boots may juatiy be aupposcd 
to appear with enfeebled influences ; yet even to a stranger there is 
not wanting a feast of broad joyous humour In this strange phantas- 
magoria, where pit and stage, and man and animal, and earth and ^r, 
are jumbled in cont\ision worse confounded, and the copious, kind, 
ruddy light of true mirth overshines and warms the whole. 

This What-d'ye-call-it of Puss i« Bools was, aa it were, the key-note 
which for several years determined the tone of Tieek's literary en- 
terprises. The same spirit lives in his Verhhrte Welt (World turned 
Topsy-turvy), a drama of similar structure, which accompanied the 
former ; in his tale of Zerbino, or the 7W ia search of Tnale, which goon 
followed it; and in numerous parodies and lighter pieces which he 
gave to tlie world in his Poelic J<mr«at ; the second and last volume 
of which periodical contains his Letlera on Shakspeare, inculcating tlie 
same doctrines, in a graver shape. About this time, afler a short 
residence in Hamburg, where he had married, he removed his abode 
to Jena; a change which confirmed him in his literary tendencies, 
and &cilitated the attainment of their objects. II was here that he 
became acquainted with the two Sdileg^s ; and, at the same time, 
with their friend Novalis, a young man of a pure, warm and benig- 
nant genins, whose fine spirit died in its first blossoming, and whoso 
posthumous works it was, ere long, the melancholy task of Ticci and 
the younger Schlegel to publish under their superintendence. With 
Wnckenroder of Berlin, a person of kindred mind with Novalis, and 
kindred fortune also, having died very early, Tieck was already 
acquainted and trnited; for he had cooperated in the Heinmsergies- 
sangea eiaes eiasniaen Klostei^uders, an elegant and impressive work 
on pictorial art, and Wackenroder'a chief perfbrmance. 

These young men sympathised completely in their critical ideas 
with Tieck ; and each was labouring in his own sphere to dissemi- 
nate them, and reduce Ihem to practice. Their endeavours, it would 
seem, have prospered ; for in colloquial literary history, this gifted 
cinquefoil, often it is only the trefoil of Tieck and the two Schlegels, 
have the credit, which was long the blame, of founding a New School 
of Poetry, by which the Old School, first fired upon in the Gestiefdte 
Eater, and ever afterwards assailed, without intermission, by elo- 
quence and Hdicnle, argument and entreaty, was at length displaced 
and hunted out of being; or, like Partridge the Astrologer, reduced 
to a life which could he proved to he no life. 

Of this New School, which has been the subject of .much unwise 
talk, and of much not very wise writing, we cannot here attempt to 
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ofier any suitable description, fai lesa any just eslimate. One ihing 
may be femarkcd, that the opitliet School eeerus to describe the case 
iritli little propriety. That since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, a great cliange has taken place in Oerman literature, is plain 
enough, without commentators ; hut that it was eff^ctel by three 
young men, living in the little town of Jena, is not by any means so 
plain. The critical principles of Tieck and Uie Schle^ls had already 
been set forth, in the fbrm both of precept and prohibition, and with 
all the aids of philosophic depth and epigrammatic emphasis, by the 
united minds of Goethe and Schiller, in the Horen and Xeniea. The 
development and practical application of the dochine is all that per- 
tains to these reputed founders of the sect. But neiOier can the 
change he s^d to iutve originated with Schillor and Goethe; for it 
is a change originating not in individuals, but in universal circum- 
stances, and belongs not to Germany, but to Europe. Among our- 
selves, for instance, within the last thirty years, who has not lifted up 
his voice with double vigour in praise of Sliakspearo and Nature, and 
vituperation 'of ErencK taste and French philosophy 1 WJio has not 
heai'd of the glories of old Lngl sh literiturc the wealth of Queen 
Elizabeth's age ; the penury of tjueen Anne s and the inquiry 
whether Pope was a poet? A s milar ttmper is breaking out in 
Prance itself hermetically sealed is that country seemed to be 
against all tbreign influences ; a id doubts are beg nning to be enter- 
tained, and even expressed, about Comeille and the Three Unities. 
It seems to be substantially the same tl n g which has occurred in 
Germany, and been attributed to Tieck and his associates ■ only that 
the revolution, which cl dii g in I'm ct mm g 

appears in German mp \s 

embodied in elabor te w p tem ro 

mulgated and accep p th 

been as it were a L A V B air d 

Bossu are obsolete g w ir 

place ; and, author gs sa th whi g 

in his own eyes. F rman Poe cs 

refer the reader to th tr 11 R 

gels, and their many and p rs h h p m 

his labour will bel^ b wdd pte 

of results, which, w d ted d d be 

will find no trivial o p fita mp 

These doctrines otaswTkm poy 

of enforcing as a cribc, he did not fail diligently to escniplify m 
practice ; as a long and rapid series of poetical performances lies be- 
fore the world to attest. Of these, big Genemva, a Play grounded on 
Uie legend of tiiat Saint, appears to be regarded as his mast^rpiect: 
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by the best judges ; though Fraitz Stem^lds Wanderungm, the 0e- 
titioua Historj' of a Student of Painting, was mote relished "by otii- 
ers ; and, aa a critic telU ub, ' here and there a low voice might be 
'even lieard voting that this novel equalled Wilhelm Meister; the 
' peaceful clearness of which it however nowise attained, but only, 
' with visible effort, elrove to imitate.' In this last work he was 
assisted by Wackenroder. At an earlier period, he had come forth, 
as a trajislator, vith a new version of Don Qiiixote : he now appeared 
also as a coromentator, with a work entitled Mianelieder aus deat 
Scliwabischai ZeitaUer (Minstrelsy of the Swabian Era), published at 
Berlin in 1803 ; vrith an able Preface, explaining the relation of these 
poets to Petrarca and the Troubadours. In 1804, he sent out hia 
Kaiser Oeiavianvs, a Story which, like tiie other works mentioned in 
this paragraph, I have never seen, but which I find praised by his 
countrymen in no very intelligible terms, as ' & fair revival of the old 
' Mllhrchen (Traditionary Tale) ; in whicli, however, the poet mo>cs 
' finely, and has completed tlie cycle of the romance ' Die Gem/ltde 
{The Pictures), another of his fictions, has latelj been transhtted mto 
English. 

Tieck's frequent change of place bespeaks less settledness la his 
domesljc, than happily existed in his intellectual clrcumst^nces 
From Jena he. seems to have again removed to Berlm , then to a 
country residence near !Frankfort on the Oder, which, in its turn, he 
quitted for a journey into Italy. In this classic countrj he tound 
new tiicilitiea for two of his ^vourite pursuits he employ ed himself, 
it is said, to good purpose, in the study of ancient and modern Art , 
to which, while in Rome be added the exarainirg of many oil 
German manuscripts preserved in the Vatican Library From hia 
labours in this latter department and elsewhere his countrymen 
have not long ago obtained m addihon to the Mxnitrdig an Alt 
fleutaches T/ieoler (Old German Theatre) in two volumts with the 
hope ol more A collection of Old German Poetry is slill ex 
pected 

In 180b he returned to Germany , first to Munich, then to his for 
mer retrej,t near Frankfort; but, for the next seven years, he was 
little heard of as an active member of the literary world ; and the 
regret of his admirers was increased by intelligence that ill health 
WHS tlie cause of his inactivity. That this inactivity was more ap- 
parent than real, he has proved by his reappearance in new vigour, 
at a time when he finds a readier welcome and more willing audience. 
He has since published abundantly in various forms ; as a translator, 
an editor, and a writer both of poetry and prose. In 1812, appeared 
his early VolksmllJirchen, retouched and improved, and combined into 
S whole, by conversations, critical, disquisitionary and descriptive, in 
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two voltlnies, entitled Phantasm ; from which our preaont specimens 
of him are taken, Hia Ahdeutsches Theater was followed by an Atten- 
glisckes, including tlie disputed plays of Shakspeare ; a wori gladly 
received by his countrymen, no leas devoted admirers of Shakspeare 
than ourselves. Since that time, he has paM as a personal visit. In 
1818, he was in London, and is said to have been well satisfied with 
his reception; which we cannot but hope was ae respectful and kind 
as a guest so accomplished, and so friendly to England, deserved at 
our hands. The fruit of his residence among us, it seems, has al- 
ready appeared in his writings. He has very lately given to the 
world a Hovel on Sliakspeare and his Times; in which he has not 
trembled to introduce, as acting characters, the great dramatist him- 
Belfi with Marlowe, and various other poets of that age. Such is the 
report ; whioh adds, that his work is admired in Germany ; but that 
any copy of it has crossed the Channel, I have not heard. Of Tieok's 
present residence, or special pursuits, or economical eireura stances, 
1 am sorry to confess my entire ignorance. One litUe fact may per- 
haps be worth adding; that Sophie Bemhardi, an esteemed authoress, 

A veiy slight power of observation will suffice to convince ne that 
Tieck is no ordinary man; but a true Poet, a Poet bom as well as 
made. Of a nature at once susceptible and strong he has looked 
over the circle of human interests with a ftr-sifehted and piercmg 
eye, and partaken deeply of ils joy and woe ; and these impressions 
on his heart or his mind have been like seed sown on lerhle ground, 
ripening under the skyey influences into rich and varied luxuriance 
He is no more observer and compiler ; rendering back to ns with 
additions or subtractions, the Beauty which existing things have of 
themselves presented to him ; but a true Maker, to whom Hie attual 
and external is but the fxct-lemeni tot ideal creations, representing and 
ennobling its effects. His feeling or knowledge, his love or scorn, his 
gay humour or solemn earnestness, all the riches of his inward world, 
are pervaded and mastered by the living energy of the soul which 
possesses them ; and their finer essence is wafted to us in his poetry, 
like Arabian odours on the wings of the wind. 

Bui this may be said of all true poets ; and each is distinguished 
from all by his individual characteristics. Among Tieck's, one of 
the most remarkable is his combination of so many gifts in such full 
and simple harmony, ffis ridicule does not obstruct his adoration ; 
his gay Southern fancy lives in union with a Northern heart. With 
the moods of a longing and impassioned spirit he seems deeply con- 
versant; and a still imagination, in the highest sense of that word, 
reigns over all his poetic world. Perhaps, on the whole, this is his 
distinguishing ftculty ; an imagination, not of the intellect, but of the 
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character, not eo much vague and gigantic as altogetlier void and 
boundlesfl. A feeling as of desert vastneas steals over us in what 
appeared to be a common scene ; or in high passages, a fire as of a 
furnace glows in one smali spot, under the infinitude of darkness r 
Immensity and Eternity seem to rest over the bounded and quickty- 

His mind we sliould call well cultivateij ; for no part of it seems 
stunted in its growth, and it acts in soft unimpeded union. Hia 
heart aeema chastened in the school of eitperietice ; fervid, yet meek 
and humble, heedful of good in mean forms, and looking for its satis- 
faction not in passive, but in active enjoyments. His poetical taste 
seems no less polished and pure : with all his mental riches and es- 
cursivenesB, he merits in the highest degree the praise of chaste sim- 
plicity, both in conception and style. No man ever rejected more 
carefully the aiA of exaggeration in word and thought, or produced 
more result by humbler means. Who could have supposed that a 
tragedy, no mock-heroic, but a real tragedy, calculated to affict and 
excite us, could have been erected on the groundwork of a nursery 
tale 1 Yet let any one read Blavbart in the Phaatasus, and say 
whether this is not accomplished. Nor is Tieck's history of our old 
friend Bludieard any Fairyland George Barnwell; but a genuine play, 
with cooiic as well as tragic life in it; 'a group of earnest figures, 
painted on a laughing ground,' and surprising us with poetical de- 
light, where we looked for anything sooner. 

In his literary life, Tieck has essayed many provinces, both of the 
imaginative and the intellectual world; but his own peculiar province 
seems to be tliat of the Mshrcken; a wordwliich, for want of a proper 
synonym, we are forced to translate by the imperfect periphrase of 
Popular Traditionary Tale. Here, by the consent of all his critics, 
including even the colieotora of real Mahrchen, he reigns without any 
rival. The true tone of tliat ancient time, when man was in Ms 
childhood, when the universe within was divided by no wall of ada- 
mant from the universe without, and the forms of the Spirit mingled 
and dwelt ta trustfbl sisterhood with the forms of the Sense, was not 
easy to seize and adapt with any fitness of application to the ^clings 
of modem minds. It was to penetrate into the inmost shrines of 
Imagination, where human passion and action are re&ecteii in dim 
and fitful, but deeply significant resemblances, and to Copy these 
with the guileless humble graces which alone can become them. 
Such tales ought U> be poetical, because they spring firom the very 
fountains of natural feeling; they ought to be moral, nut as exem- 
plifying some current apophthegm, hut as imaging forth in shad- 
owy emblems the universal tendencies and destinies of man. That 
Tieck has succeeded thus far in liis Talcs is not asserted by his 
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warmest admirers ; but only that he i 
BucoesB, and throughout approaches il 

How far this judgment ot Tieek's admirers is correct, our readers 
are now to try for themaelves.'^ Respecting the reception of these 
Tales, I cannot boast of having any rery certain, still less any very 
flattering presentiment Their merits, eucli as they have, are not 
of a kind to force themselves on the reader; and to search for merits 
few readers are inclmed The ordinary lovers of wilch and fiiiry 
matter will remark a deficiency of spectres and enchantments here, 
and complain that the whole is rather da!l. Cultivated freethinkers 
again, well knowing that no ghosts or elves exist in this country, will 
sraile at the crackbr^ned dreamer, with his spelling-book prose and 
doggrel verse, and dismiss him good-naturedly as a, German Ijake' 
poet. Alas 1 alas I Ludwig Tieck could also fantasy, 'like a drunk 
IriBhman,' with great conveniency, if it seemed good to him ; lie can 
laugh too, and disbelieve, and set springes to catch woodcocks in 
manifold wise : but his present business was not this : nor, I fe^, is 
the lover of witch matter, or the cultivated freethinker, likely soon 
to discover what it was. 

Other readers there are, however, who will come to him in a truer 
and meeker spirit, and, if I mistake not, be rewarded with some 
toadies of genuine poetry. !For the credit of the stranger, I ought 
to remind them that he appears under many disadvantages. In the 
process of translation he has necessarily lost, and perhaps in more 
than the usual proportion ; the childlike character of his style was 
apt to diverge into the childish ; the nakedness of his rhymes, per- 
haps at first only wavering between simplicity and silliness, mnst in 
ray hands too tequently have shifted nearer the latter. Above all, 
such works as his come on us unprepared ; unprovided with any 
modei^ by which to estimate them, or any category under which to 
arrange them. ^Nevertheless, the present specimens of TIeck do 
exhibit some features of his mind ; a few, but those, as it seems to 
me, its rarest and highest features : to such readers, and witli such 
allowances, the Runtnbay, the Truslg Eckart and their associates may 
be commended with some confidence. 

1 The TalMtmnalatailfpnii Tieck are: 1. The Fairhnhed Eckiert ! 2. The Trmlg 
5. The Ooblsc. 

'9 Tradilianal IMis qf Ihe English onrf 
a work full gf khld fenoj and soft glomng Giubftance, and 
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~ Hofbujlns's Li/e anrf Bemams have been published, shotllj' ftftar 
his decease, and with an amplitude of detail corresponding rather ttj 
the popularity, than to the intrinsic merit, of the sulgecti for Hoff- 
mann belongs to that too numerons class of vivid and gifted- literary 
men, whose genius, never cultured or elaborated into purity, finds 
loud and sadden, rather tlian judicious or permanent admiration; 
and whose history, full of error and perplexed vicissitude, excites 
sympathising regret in a few, and unwise wonder in many. From 
this Work, which is honestly and modtstly enough written, and has, 
to all appearance, been extensively read and approved of, I borrow 
most of the foUowmg particulars. 

Ernst Theodor Wilhelm Hoffmann was bom at Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, on the 24th of January 1776. His fetber occupied a post 
of some dignity in the administration of Justice ; the mother's rela- 
tives were also engaged in tlie profession, of Law ; most of tliem 
respectably, some of them with considemble influence and reputa- 
tion. The elder Hoffmann is said to have been a man of talent ; but 
his temper and habitudes were irregular; his wife was sickly, sensi- 
tive and perhaps querulouB and uncompliant ; in oiir Ernst their sec- 
ond child's third year, the parents discovered that they could not 
live together ; and, apparently by rautnal consent, dissolved their ill- 
assorted union. The father withdrew fi^om Konigsberg, to prosecute 
his legal and judicial engagements elsewhere; and seems to have 
troubled himself no farther about his of&pring or old connexions : he 
died, several yeara after, at Insterburg, where he had been stationed, 
as a Judge in the Criminal Court of the Oberland. The other parent 
retired with yoang Ernst to her mother's house, also in Konigsberg ; 
and there, in piunful inaction, wore out seventeen sick and pitiable 
years, before death put a period to her sufferings. Prior to the sep- 
aration, the elder child, also a boy, had gone astray into wicked 
conraes, and at last set forth as an in&nt prodigal into the wide 
worid. The two brothers never met, though the ehier is said to be 
still in life. 

Cut off irom his natural guardians and directors, young Hofllnann 
seems to have received no adequate compensation for the want of , 
them, and his early culture was but ill conducted. The grand- 
mother, like her daughter, was perpetually sick, neither of the two 
almost ever stirring itom their rooms. An uncle, retired with the 
barren title of Justizrath from an abortive practice of Law, took 
charge of the boy's education : but little Otto had no insight into the 
endowments or perversitiea of his nephew, and spent much fruitless 
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effort in endeavouring to train the fifllieaome ureliin to a dock-work 
life like his own; for Olto lived by square and rale ; his history was 
a rigid, etrenuous, methodical proceduro; of which, indeed, except 
the proceHfl of digestion, MthhiUy enough performed, the result, in 
Otto's case, was nothing. An unmarried aunt, the only other mem- 
ber of the ianiily, the only member of it gifted with any share of 
sense, appears to have had a. truer view of young Hoffioann ; but she 
loved the little rogue too well ; and her tondemeaa, though repaid by 
equal and continued tenderness on his part, perhaps hurt him more 
than the leaden constraint of hia uncle. IFor the rest, the boy did 
not let the yoke lie too heavy on his shoulders : Otto, it is true, was 
his teacher, his chamber-mate and bed-mate ; but every Thursday 
the little Justizrath went out to pay visits, and tlie pupil could then 
celebrate a day of bedlam jubilee r in a little while too, by superior- 
i^y of natural cunning, he had sounded the Justizrath ; and from his 
twelfth year, we are told, he scarcely ever spoke a word with him, 
except for purposes of mystification. In this, prim circle, he grew 
np in almost complete isolation ; for, by reason of its tontastie strict- 
ness, the household was visited by few ; and except one hoy, a 
nephew of the Author Hippers, with whom he accidentally became 
acquainted, HoftVnann had no companion but his foolish uncle and 
his t«o ftind aunt. With young IDppel his intimacy more and more 
increased; and it is pleasant to record of both, that tliis early con- 
nexion continued unbroken, often warm and helpfiil, through many 
changes of fortune; Hofiinann's school-friend stood by his death-bed, 
and took his farewell of him with true heartfelt tears. 

For classical instruction he was early sent to the pubhc school of 
Komgflbcrg hut till his tliirteenth or fourteenth year he acquired 
no taste for these pursuits and remamed unnoticed by his teacher, 
and by all h s schoolfellowB except Hippe! rather disrespeclLd and 
disliked Music ani painting in which also he had masters were 
more to his taste in a short while he could fantasj to admiration 
on the harpsichord and there bis no comic visage in Konigsberg 
which he had not sketched in carn,atur( His t ny stature ( for m 
youth as in manhood he was little and incredibly brisk ] givmg 
hira an almost infantile appearance added new wonder to these 
attainments and so young Ernst became a musical and pictorial 
prod Bj to the no small comfort of Justizrath Otto who dehghted 
to observe that the little imp who had played him so many sorry 
tncks and so often overset the steady machmery of his household 
economj was turning out not a blaokguird but a gemus 

With more prudence and regularity than could ha^e been et 
peoted Hoffinai n betook lumself in due time to preparing for the 
legal profession t) whiili as if by herelitary destiny he was ap 
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pointed. In the Kiinigsberg University, indeed, he confessed that 
Kant's prelections were a dead letter to him, though it was at that 
time the Eishioli both for tiie wise and simple to be melaphjBicallr 
tKHiacendentiil : bnt he abeti^iied from the riotous practices of his 
fellow-iflrscien, and piitsned with strict fidelity the tasks by which he 
hoped ere long to gain an independent iiveiiliood, and be delivered 
from the l3italdom of his grandmother and Justizrath Otto. In this 
hope he lalmnred ; albwing himself no recreation, except once a-week 
an evening of literary talk with his fellow-student Hippel, and an oc- 
casional glance into WaiMimain, or other works on Art, to which, as 
formerly, the better part of bis nalnre was passionately devoted. 

In 1795, lie passed his first professional trial, and was admitted 
Auscuitalor of the Court of Konigaberg : an establishment adminis- 
trative as well as judicial ; in which, however, owing to the presauro 
of applicants, it waa impoeeible to give him flill eraploymelit. Thin 
leisure, which, with so hot and impatient a spirit, bung heavy enough 
on hia hands, lie endeavoured to fill up with subsidiary pursuits : he 
gave private lessons in mnsic ; he painted wild landscapes, or gro- 
tesque figures, to which 'a bold alternation of colour and shade' 
gave a specific character ; he talked of men and things, with thomost 
sportful fiiney, or the most biting sarcasm; in fine, he wrote two 
Hovels. One of these, at least, he liad hoped to see in print ; for a 
bookseller had received it with some expressions of encjuragement : 
but after half a year, his feir manuscript was returned to him all 
soiled and creaaed, with an answer, that ' the anonymity of the work 
was likely to hurt its sale.' In the mean time, hia situation had be- 
come still more perplexed by a private incident in the styie of the 
Notivdis Hdoise. One of his feu- music-pupils was loo lovely and too 
soft-hearted ; no marriage could be thought of between the parties, 
for she waa far above him in rank ; and the contradictions and en- 
tanglements of this affair so pained and oppressed him, that he longed 
with double vehemence to be out of Konigaberg. At last, after much 
wavering and consulting, he snatched himself away, with a resolute, 
indeed almost heroic eflbrt, from the unpropitious scene ; and pro- 
ceeded, in the Buramer of 1796, to Great Glogau in Silesia, where 
anotlier uncle, a brother of Otto's, occupied a post in the Adminis ■ 
Iration, and had promised to procure him employment. 

In Great Glogau he did not find the composure which he was in 
search of; hia uncle and his couaina treated him with great affection, 
and Ills labour was not irksome or unprofitable ; but, in his letters, 
he complains incessantly of tedium, and other apiritnai maladies ; 
and, in 1798, he joyfully took leave of Silesia, following his uncle, 
who was now promoted to a higher legal post in Berlin. Here too 
the young jurist continued only for a short time. Having passed his 
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third and last trial, the examen rigorosum, aiid thia with n 
applause, he was soon afterwards appointed Assessor of the Court at 
Poaen, in Soutii Prussia (Poland) ; whither he proceeded in March 
1800. 

With Hofiiaann's remoral to Poland, begins a new era of hia life : 
he was now director of his own actions, and unhappily he did not 
direct them weU. At Berlin, and even at Great Ologau, he had been 
aocustonaed to enliven the routine of legal duty by the study of Art ; 
fhr which the public collections of pictures, and the numerous pro- 
fessors of music, had in both cities afforded considerable opportunity. 
In Posen, these resources were abridged ; there was litUe music, little 
painting; his official associates were dry weekday men, who worked 
hard at their desks, and lived hard when eniVanchiscd from them ; 
without taate for literature, or art of any kind, except it were the art 
of cookery and brewing. The Poles also were a lively, joUy people, 
and much addicted to ' strong Hungary wine.' Hoffmann yielded 
too tar to the custom of the land ; and here, it would seem, con- 
tracted hahitfl of irregularity, from which he could never after get 
delivered. Another refuge against tedium, derived (torn his own 
pecuHar resources, was even less to be excused. In private hours, 
he had condescended to become the acandalous chronicle of Posen, 
and to sketch a series of caricatures, exhibiting, under the most 
ludicrous yet recognisable aspects, a great number of individuals and 
transactions ; sparing no rank or relation, where he £mcied himself 
to have been provoked, or thought hia satire might he expected to 
tell. On occasion of a masquerade, a gay companion, his future 
brother-in-law, equipped himself like an Italian hawker; and pro- 
ceeding to the ball with his pestilent ware in his basket, distributed 
the pictures, each picture t« some ill-wisher of the person whom it 
represented | and then vanished from the room. IFor the first half 
hour, there was a general triumph ; which, on comparing notes, 
passed into a general wail. The author was speedily detected : his 
talent, the only thing admirable in the transaction, betrayed him, and 
the punishment followed close on the oflfence. Intelligence was sent 
' to Berlin ; and the patent, lying ready for signature, which should 
have made him Rath (Councillor) at Posen, was changed for a aimihw 
appointment at Plozk ; a change which, in all points, he regarded aa 
an exile, but which his best friends could not help admitting that he 
had richly merited. 

From Plozk he failed not to emit his THslia; soliciting, with press- 
ing eamestoeBS, deliverance from his Polish Tomos. What was 
more to the purpoaej he seems to hare amended bis conduct : he had 
married while in Poaen ; his wife, a fair Poless, was possessed of 
many graces, and of contentment and submissiveness without limit ; 
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and the husband vrm begiiming h> substitate the duties aud eiyoy- 
menta of domestic and studious hie for the revelry and riot in which 
of late lie had much too deeply min£,led In his official capacity, his 
assidni^ and perseverancB so far gained on hie superiors, that at 
length, liy the influence of Hippel and other friends, he was trans- 
ferred from Ploik to Warsaw after having spent two regretful, but 
diligent and not nnprofltable years in this proTJncial aecluaion. In 
the summer of 1804, he hastened to his new destination, which his 
feney had decked for him in all the colours of hope. 

To Hoffinann, the Polish capital was like a vast perpettial masquer- 
ade ; and for a time he enjoyed ita exoUc, many-coloured aspect, 
the more from its contrast with his late way of life. ITis public duty 
was not difficult, and he performed it punctually ; his salary eufBced 
him ; there were theatres and music on every hand ; and the streets 
were peopled with a motley tumult of the strangest forms : ' gay 
'siitenPolesses, talking and promenading over broad stately squares; 
'the ancient venerable Polish noble, with moustaches, c^an, sash, 
' and red or yellow hoots ; the new race equipped as Parisian Imtoy- 
' ables ; with foreigners of every nation ; ' not excluding long-bearded 
Jews, puppetshow-men, monks, and dancing-bears. In a little wliile, 
Hoffmann had formed some acquaintances among the human part of 
the throng ; with one Hitzig, his colleague in office, he established a 
lasting intimacy. It began oddly enough : one day the two were 
walking home together from the Court, and engaged in laborious, 
stinted and formal conversadon, when Hofimann, asking the charac- 
ter of some individual, the other answered, in the words of Falslaff, 
that he was ' a fellow in buckram ; ' a phrase which enlightened the 
caustic visage of Hoffmann, at all times shy to strangers, and at once 
raised him into one of his brilliant communicative moods. This 
Hitzig, himself a man of talent and energy, was of great service in 
assisting Hoffmann's intellectual culture while at Warsaw, and stood 
by him afterwards in many difficult emergencies, 

An enthusiast dilettante prepared a new source of interest to Hoff- 
mann, by a scheme which he proposed of erecting a Musical Inslj- 
tution. By dint of great effort, the dilettante succeeded in procuring 
Euhscribera ; flrst one deserted palace, then a larger one, was pur- 
chased for a hall of meeting : and Hoffmann, seeing that the scheme 
■was really to take effect, now entered into it with heart and hand. 
He planned the arrangement of the rooms in the New Beasource : for 
their decorations, he sketched cartoons, part of which were painted 
by other artists, part he himself painted ; not forgetting to introduce 
caricature portraits of many honest subsctibera, whom, by wings and 
tails, he disguised as sphinxes, gryphons and other mythological 
cattle. His time was henceforth divided between his Court and this 
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Musical ResBource : here, perched on his scaflokl, among his paint- 
pots, with tho brush in Ms hand, and a bottle of Hungary by hia 
side, he miglit, in free hours, lie seen diligently working, and talking 
in the mean while to hia Menda assembled below. If called to anj 
juridical funcljon by any extraordinary mandate from the Presi- 
dent, he would doff his p^nter's-jacket, clamber down irom his scaf- 
fold, wash his hands, and, tc the surprise of parties, transact their 
businesB aa rapidly and correctly, as if he had known no other 
employment. 

The Musical Ressource prospered beyond expectation ; brilliant 
concerts were given ; all that was iiiirest and gracelHillest in Warsaw 
attending, or even aaalating ; Hoflhaann officiated as leader in their 
performance ; and, especially in Mozart's pieces, was allowed to have 
done his part with consummate skill. Ere long, however, these 
melodious festivitiea were abruptly doaed. Newa came of Uie tattle 
of Jena ; Russian foreposta entered the city ; Tartars, Cossacks, 
Bashkirs increased the chaos of its population. In due time, arrived 
French envoys to treat <jf a auirender ; the Prussians mounted guard 
with their knapsaeka on ; and one morning tidinga spread over the 
city, that the Praga bridge of boats waa on fire, that the Kuaaians 
and Prussians were retiring on the one side, and Murat'a advanced- 
guard entering by the other. The rest is easy to conceive : the 
Pcusaiau government was at an end in Warsaw; Hofimann's Col- 
legiam honestly divided the contents of their strongbox, then closed 
the partnership, and dispersed, each whither he listed, to seek safety 
and new employment. 

To moat of them this waa a grievous stroke : not to Hoffmann. 
For him, Warsaw waa still a fine variegated spectacle ; he had 
money enough foe present wants ; of the future ho tcofe little heed, 
or thought loosely that he could live by Art, and that Art was far 
better than Law. Leaving his large house, where iiia purse seemed 
hardly safe from military violence, he took refuge in the garret of 
the Musical Ressource : here was his pianoforte and a library, here 
his wife and only child ; without, were Napoleon and his generals, 
reviews, restaunOeurs, theatres, churches with musical monks ; and 
abundance of fellow-loungers to attend him in these amuaementa. It 
was not till after a severe attack of fever, and the most visible con- 
traction of his purse, that he seriously bethought him what he was to 
do, A sad enough outlook I For Art^ which had seemed so benig- 
nant at a distance, was shy and inaccessible when actually applied to 
for bread. Eitzzg had hastened off to Berlin, and there opened a 
bookshop, in hope of better times: but his accounts of mtisical profits 
in that city were discouraging; and for the journey to Vienna, which 
be advised and gave letters to forward, Hofilnann had now no funds. 
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Hie nncle in Berlin tras dead; &oin little Otto nothing could be 
drawn : ttie perplexity was thickening, and the means of unravelling 
it were daily diniinishing. Eor the present, he resolved to leave his 
wife and daughter at Foseo, with their relations, and to visit Berlin 
liiiDself in quest of some employment. 

In Berlin he could find no employment whatever, either as a por- 
trait-painter, a teacher or a composer of music ; meanwhile the last 
remnant of hft cash, his poor six Friedricha-d'or, were one night 
filched Ho-ai his trunk; and news came from Fosen, that his little 
Cecilia was dead, and his wife dangerously ilL In this extremity, hia 
heart for a while had nigh failed him ; but he again gathered cour- 
age, and made a fresh attempt. He published in the newspapers an 
advertisement, ofl^ng himself as Music-director, on the most mod- 
erate terms, in any theatre ; and was happy enough, soon afterwards, 
to mate an engagement of the kind he wished, with the managers 
of the Bamberg stage, at that time under the patronage of the Count; 

To an ordinary temper, this veiy humble preferment woald have 
«fiered but a morUtying contrast with ibrmer afBuence and ofBcial 
respectability : HolTmann, however, saw in it the means of realising 
his long-cherished wish, a life devoted to Art ; and hastened to his 
Bamherg musical appointment with gayer hopes than he had ever 
Sxed on any other prospect. Had money or economical comfort 
been his chief object, he must have felt himself cruelly disappointed ; 
mischance on mischance befell the Bamberg theatre ; contradictioii 
on the back of eontradiclJon aw^ted the new Music-director, whose 
life, for the nest seven years, difiers in no outward respect fecxa that 
of the most unprosperous strolling player. Nevertheless, he made 
no complaitit ; perhaps he really felt little sorrow. ' This mast do,' 
writes he in his Diary, ' and it will do ; for now I shall never more 
" have a Rdatio fx Actis to write while I live, and so tlie Fountain of 
'all Evil is dried np.' In a wealthier station, he might have com- 
posed more operas, and painted more caricatures ; but it is possible 
enough the world might never have heard of him as a writer. The 
iate of his first two Hovels had perhaps disgusted him with autlior- 
shtp : his studies at least had long pointed to other objects ; nor was 
it choice, but necessity, which now led him back to literature. After 
many stagnations, the Bamberg theatrical cash-box had at length he- 
come entirely insolTent ; portrait-painting, and music-teaching, were 
inadequate to the support of even a frugal household ; Hoflinann, 
who, in all his straits, appears lo have disdained pecuniary assist- 
ance, now wrote to Rochlita of Leipzig, Editor of the Muaicaiisdhe 
Zdta-ng (Musical Chronicle), soliciting employment in this Work; 
and, hy way of testimonial, transmitting some of his recent perform- 
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antes. The letter i w m d llery.was 

teslimonial enough H fim w d g ad y accepted ; 

and in ten days, two w p p d d pale d ; the first 

of a long series, afte wards 11 ted g d a d g en to the 

world under the tit F loses: 

pieces, in the style all w Ih 

Eichler, to whom Hoffina u had paid a visit while at Bamberg. 

The incipient author was delighted with his new task ; and. Bochlitz 
and hie readers no less so with ite execudon. These FonhisiasWJata 
turning chiefly on Music, exclusively on Art, were afterwards to 
wake him known to the world as a brilUant and peculiar writer j and 
they served for the present to augment his scan^ funds, to bring him 
into favour and employment aa a musical composer, and at last to de- 
liver him from Bamhei^. In 1818, by the management of Eochlilz, 
he formed an engagement at Dresden, again as Music-director, in the 
theatre of one Seconda. This appointment he hailed as a most pro- 
pitious change i but his theatrical career was not destined anywhere 
to be smooth. Misfortunes, almost destruction, overlook him even 
on his journey r Seconda he soon found to be a driveller ; the opera 
shifted from Dresden to Leipzig, and from Leipzig to Dresden ; Ihe 
country was full of Cossacks and Gendarmes, and Hofllnami's operatic 
melodies were drowned in the loud ohuig of Napoleon's battles. Till 
the end of 1814, he led a life more chequered by hard vicissitudes 
than ever ; now quarrelling with Seconds, now sketching caricatures 
Of the French ; now writing Fantasies, now looking at Battles ; some- 
times sick, often in danger, generally light of heart, and always short 
of money. Tlie Goldea Pot, one of the FantaaiesHlcke, which follows 
this Introduction, was begun in Dresden, shorlly before the Battle 
of Leipzig, while the cannon of the Allies was bombarding the city ; 
with grenadoes bursting at the writer's very hand, nay at last driving 
him from his garret into some safer shelter. 

The revolution of Europe, which restored so many sovereigns to 
their thrones, restored Hoflinann to his chair of office. He arrived 
at Berlin in September 1814 ; was provided with employment ; re- 
instated in his former rights of seniority ; and two years atlerwards, 
promoted, in consequence, to be Rath in the Kammergerklit, or Ex- 
chequer Court of the capital 

Hoffmann's situation, after all his buflfetings, might now be consid- 
ered enviable : the income of his post was amply sufficient, and its 
labour not excessive ; his best friends were in his neighbourhood, 
Hitzig was working with him at the same table ; his public conduct 

1 Same of my rMdera mBjr t&mfre to lis infbtmca Chat Jaoquos Oallot was a Lor- 
raine paintGT of tbe Beysnteentii oentnrj ; a wild gei^ns, whose TeyapbOiox of SI. 
Amaay ig said lo aicsBO, in chaotlo iQcoherence, Uiat ot TaiiierB himsolt 
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was irreprehensible, and his literary l^me was rapidly Bpreaaing. 
The Faatasiesmcte were already universally popular ; the Elixiere des 
Tm/eti (Devil's Elixir, a Hovel in two voluroee, since trfmslaied into 
English) had just been given to the circulating libmriea ; and Mb 
Opera of Undiae, which Touqu^ had versified for Hofimann's music, 
was brought out on the Berlin stage with loud plaudits, and reviewed 
with prases by Weber himself. Hofibiann was happy ; and had he 
been wise, might still have continued happy ; hut he was not wise, 
and in thii cup of joy there lurked for him a deadly poison. 

Berlin, like most other cities, prides itself in being somewhat of a 
modem Athens ; and Hoffmann, the wonder of the day, was invited 
with the warmest blandishments to participate in its musical and lit- 
erary lea. But<in these polished circles Hoffisann prospered ill ; he 
was Bharp-tempered ; vain, indeed, but transcendently vain ; he re- 
quired the wittiest talk or the most entire audience ; and hacl a heart- 
haired to inanity, however gentle and refined. When his company 
grew tiresome, he ' made the most terrific Ikces ; ' would answer the 
languishing raptures of some perfumed critic hy an ot^crvation on 
the weather ; would transfix half a dozen harmless dilettanti through 
the vitals, each on his several boft ; nay, in the end, give vent to his 
spleen by talking like a sheer maniac ; in short, never cease till, one 
way or other, the hapless circle was reduced to utter desolation. To 
this intellectual bevera^ he was seldom twice invited ; and, ere long, 
the musical and literary Tea-urn was for him a closed fountain. 

Yet HofliDaan could not do without sodety, without excitement, 
and now not well without exclusive admiration. His old friends he 
had not forsaken, for he seldom, and with difficulty, got intimate with 
a stranger ; but their quiet lite could not content him : it was clear 
that the eiyoyment he sought was only to be Ibuud among gay 
laughter-loving topers, as a guest at their table, or still better, as 
their sovereign in the wine-house. ' The order of his life, from 1816, 
downwards,' says his Biographer, ' was this : On Mondays and 
' Thursdays he passed his forenoons at his post in the Kammer- 
' gericht ; on other days at home, in working ; the afternoons he 
' regularly spent in sleep, to which, in sumnftr, periiaps he added 
' walking : the evenings and nights were devoted to the tavern. 
' Even when out in company, while the other guests went home, he 
' retired to the tavern to await the morning, before which time it was 
' next to irapoBsible to hring him home.' Strangers who came to 
Berlin went to see him in the tavern ; the tavern was his study, and 
bis pnlpit, and his throne ; here his wit flashed and flamed like an 
Aurora Boreaiia, and the table was forever in a roar ; and thus, amid 
t«bacoo-smoke, and over coarse earthly li[[uor, was Hoffmann wasUng 
Uienlties which might have seasoned the nectar of the gods. 
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Poor Hofflnniin was on the highway to ruin ; and the only wonder 
is, that with such fatal speed, he did not reach the goal even more 
balefully and sooner. His ofBeial duties were, to the last, punctually 
and irreproachably performed. He wrote more abundantly than 
ever ; no Magazine Editor was contented without hia contrihudona ; 
the Nackistiicke (Night-pieces) were published in 1817 i two years 
afterwards Klein Zaches, regarded (it would eecm feisely) as a iocsl 
satire; and at last, between 1819 and 1821, appeared in four euccea- 
bItc volumes, the Serapionsbrtlder, containing most of his smaller 
Tales, collected from various fugitive publioationa, and combined to- 
gether by dialogues of the Serapion-brethTen, a little cluli of friends, 
which for some time met weekly in Hoffmann's house. The Prin- 
zessia Bramhaia (1831) ia properly aoother Faiaasy-piece. The Lden- 
sa-aasicjilen des Kater Murr {Tom-cat Murr's Philosophy of Life), 
pubUshcd in 1820 and 1821, was meant by the author as his master- 
work ; but the third volume is wanting ; and the wild anarchy, 
musical and moral, a^d to reign in the first two, may forever remain 
unreconciled. 

Meanwhile, Hoffmann's tavern-orgies continued unabated, and his 
health at last sunk under them. In 1819, he had suflfered a renewed 
attack of gout ; from which, however, he had recovered by a journey 
to the Silesian baths. On liis tbrty-flftb birthday, the 24th of Jaji- 
uary 1822, he saw his beet and oldest friends, including Hitag and 
Hippel, assembled round his teble ; bat he himself was sick ; no 
longer hurrying to and fro in hospitable assiduity, as was his custom, 
but confined to his ohdr, and drinking bath-water, while hia guests 
were enjoying wine. It was his death that lay open him, and a 
mournful lingering death. The disease was a (ahes dorsalis ; limb by 
limb, from bis feet upwards, for five months, his body stiffened and 
died. Hoffmann bore his suffferings with inconceivable gajety ; so 
long as his hands had power, he feept writing; afterwards he dictated 
to an amanuensis ; and four of his Tales, tlie last, Der Feivd (The 
Enemy), discontinued only some few days before his death, were 
composed in this meiaocholy season. He would not believe that he 
was dying, and he longed for life with inexpressible desire. On the 
evening of the 24th of June, his whole body to the neck had become 
stiff and powerless ; no longer ffeeling pam, he said to hia Doctor ; 
"I shall soon be through it now."— " Yes," said the Doctor, "you 
will soon be througlj it." Next morning he was evidently dying ; 
yet about eleven o'clock he awoke (com his stupor ; cried that he 
was well, and would go on with dictating the Feiad that night; at 
flie same time calling on his wife to read him the passage where he 
had sWpt. She spoke to him in kind dissuasion : he was silent ; he 
motioned to be turned towards the waU ; and scarcely had this been 
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dODe, when Ihe fefal sound was heard in his throat, and in a few 
minutes Hoffmann vag no more. 

Hofilnann's was a mind foe which proper culture might have done 
great things : there lay in it the elements of much moral worth, and 
talents of almost the highest order. Nor tths it neakness of Will 
that so &r frustrated these fine endowments; for in many trying 
emergencies, he proved that decision and perseverance of resolve 
were by no means denied him. Unhappily, however, he had found no 
sure principle of action ; no Truth adequate to the guidance of such 
a mind. What in commOn minds is called Prudence, waa not want- 
ing, could this have sufficed ; for it is to be observed, that so long as 
he was poor, so long as the fetters of everyday duty lay round him, 
Hofllnann was diligent, unblamable and even praiseworthy : but 
these wants once supplied, these fetters onco cast off, his wayward 
spirit was without fit direction ur restraint, and its fine faculties 
rioted in wild disorder. In the practical concerns of life lie felt no 
interest; in religion he seems not to have believed, or even disbe- 
lieved ; he never talked of it, or would hear it talircd of : to polities 
he was equally hostile, and equally a stranger. Yet the wagea of 
daily labour, the solace of his five senses, and the intercourse of social 
or gregarious life, were &r from completing his ideal of enjoyment : 
his bettor soul languished In these barren scenes, and longed for some 
worthier home. This home, unhappily, he was not destined to find. 
He sought for it in the Poetry of Art ; and the aim of his writings, 
ao &r as they have any aim, as they are not mere inteijections, ex- 
pressing the casual moods of his mind, was constantly the celebra- 
tion and unfolding of this the best and truest docti^ne which he liod 
to preaoli. But here too his common faifing seems to have beset 
him : he loved Art with a deep but scarcely with a pure love ; not as 
the fountain of Beauty, but as the fountain of refined Eitjoyment; he 
demanded irom it not heavenly peace, but earthly eseitement; as 
indeed through his whole life, he had never learned the truth that fbr 
human souls a continuance of passive pleasure is inconceivable, has 
not only been denied us by Nature, but cannot, and could not be 
granted. 

From all this there grew up in Hofftnann's character something 
player-like, something false, brawling and tawdry, which we trace 
both in his writings and liis conduct. His philosophy degenerates 
into levity, his magnanimity Into bombast: the light of his fine mind 
is not sunshine, but the glitter of an artificial firework. As in Art, 
so in Life he had failed to discover that ' agrei^able sensations ' are 
rot the highest good. His pursuit of these led him into many de- 
vious courses, and the close of his mistaken pilgrimage was — the 
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Yet if, in judging Hoffmann, we are forced to eondemn iiim, let it 
be witli mUdnesa, with justice. Let us not fbrget, that tbr a mind 
lite his, the path of proprielj was difficult to find, still more difficult 
to keep. Moody, gensiliye and fnntastie, he wandered through the 
wocld like a foreign presence, subject to influences of which common 
natures have happily no glimpse. A whole scale of the most way- 
ward and unearthly humours stands recorded in liia Diary : hia head 
was forever swarming with beautiful or horrible cMmeraa ; a common 
incident could throw his whole being into tumult, a distorted face or 
- Bgure would abide with him for days, and rule over Iiim like a spell. 
It was not things, but ' the shows of things,' that he saw ; and the 
world and its business, in which he had'to live and move, often hov- 
ered before him like a perplexed and spectral vision. Withal it 
should be remembered, Oiat, though never delivered from Self, he 
was not cruel or unjust, nor incapable of generous actions and the 
deepest attachment. His harshness was often misinterpreted; for 
heat of temper deformed the movements of kindness ; mockery also 
was the dialect in which he spoke und even thought, and often, under 
a calm or bitter smile, he could veil the wounds of a bleeding heart. 
A good or B wise man we must not call him ; but to others his pres- 
enee was beneficent, his injuries were to hiraseif; and among the 
ordinary population of this world, to note him with the marli of 
reprot)ation were ungrateful and unjust. 

His genius formed the most important element of his character, 
and of course participated in its faults. There are the materials of a' 
glorious poet, but no poet has tieen fashioned out of them. Hia 
mind was not cultivated or brought under his own dominion ; we ad- 
mire the rich ingredients of it, and regret that they were never puri- 
fied, and fused into a wliole. His lif^ was di^oiuted I he had to 
labour for his bread, and he followed three diQ^rent arts ; what won- 
der that in none of them he should attain perfection t Accordingly, 
except perhaps as a musician, the critics of his country deny him the 
name of an ArUst : as a poet, he aimed but at popularity, and has 
attained little more. His intellect is seldom strong, and that only in 
glimpses ; his abundant humour is too oft«D fMse and local ; his rich 
and gorgeous fkncy fs continually distorted into crotchets and ca- 
prices. In fact, he elaborated nothing ; abore all, not himself. Big 
knowledge, except in the sphere of Art^ is not extensive ; for an au- 
thor, he had read but little; critjeisms, even of his own works, he 
never looked into ; and except Eiehter, whom he saw only once, he 
seems never to have met with any individual whose conversation 
could instruct or direct him. Human nature he had studied only as 
a caricature-painter : men, it is said, in tact interested him chiefly as 
mimetic olgecta ; their common doings and desl^y were without 
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beautc for him, and he observed and copied them only in their ei- 
travaganees and ludicrous distoctions. Hia worlia were written wiih 
incredible speed, and they hear many mai'lts of haste : it is seldom 
that any piece is perfected, that its brilliant and olien genoine ele- 
ments are blended in barmonlous union. Ori the lai^est of his com- 
pleted Novels, the Elixiere dee Teufels, he himself set no value; and 
the Kater Murr, which he meant for a higher otgect, he did not lire 
to finish, nor is it thought he could have finished it His smaller 
pieces were mostly wr tten for transitory pubheat ons and too often 
witli only a transitory excellence We lo not read them w thout 
interest, without high am sement b t the second read ng pleases 
worse than the first for there s too 1 Me ean ng a that br ght 
eatravaganoe ; it is but the hurr ed copy of tl e pi antaen s wh ch 
forever raasc[uerajJed througl the author s m nd t loss resembles 
Uie creation of a poet than the dream of on op um-eater 

With these faults a rigorous critioism may charge Hoffmann ; and 
this the more strictly, the greater his talent, the more undoubted his 
capability and obliga^on to avoid them. At the same time, to reject 
his claim, as has been done, 1a what the poeta call their immortality, 
seems hard measure. If Callot and Teniers, his models, still figure 
in picture-galleries ; if Rabelais continues, after centuries, to be read, 
and even the Caliph Vathek, aiter decades, still finds admirers, the 
products of a mind so brilliant, wild and singularas that of Hoffhiann 
may long hover in the remembrance of the world ; as objects of cu- 
riosity, of censure, and, on the whole, compared with absolute Non- 
entity, of entertMnment and partial approval. For the present, at 
least, as a child of bis time and his country, he is not to be over- 
looked in any survey of German Literature, and least of all by the 
foreign student of it. 

Among Hoffmann's shorter performances, 1 find Meisler Martin 
■ noted by his critics as the most perfect ; it is a story of ancient 
Niirnberg, and worked up in a style which even reminds us of the 
Author of Waverley. Nevertheless, I have selected this Goldne Topf^ 
iM lUcelier to interest the Snglish reader : it has more of the faults, 
bat also more of tiie excellences peculiar to its author, and e^rhiblts 
a much truer picture of his individuality. To recommend it, criti- 
cisms would be unavailing : there is no deep art involved in its com- 
position; to minds alive to the graces of Fancy, and disposed to 
pardon even its aberrations when splendid and kindly, this Mahrchen 
will speak its whole meaning for itself; and to others it baa little or 
nothing to say. The most tolerant will see in it much to pardon ; 
but even under its present disadvant^es they may perhaps recog- 
1 QiMen i'oE, our onl; Irausl&dtin boa HoSmann. 
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it the erratic footsteps of a poet, and lament with me that 
le haa ended so far short of the goal. 



JEAN PAUL PEIEDRICH RICHTER. 
Jeab Paui. Friedrioh Richtbh, one of the chosen men of Ger- 
many and of Ihe World, whom I hoped, in my vanity, perhaps to 
gratiiy by this introduction of him to a people whom he knew and 
valued, has been called from hie earthly sqjourn since the com- 
mencement of my httle task, and no voice, either of iove or cen- 
sure, shall any more reach his ear. 

The circle of his existence is thus complete : his works and him- 
self have aaanmed theirfinal shape and Gombination, aud lie ready 
for a judgment, which, when it is just, must now be analterable. 
To satisfy a natural and rational curiosity respecting such a charac- 
ter, materials are not wanting; but to us in the mean time they are . 
inaccessible. I have inquired in his own country, hut without effect ; 
liaving learned only that two Biograp/uss of Eiehter are in the press, 
but that nothing on the subject has hitherto been published. For 
the present, therefore, I must content myself with such meagre 
and transitory hints as were in circulation in his lifetime, and 
compress into a ftw sentences a history which might be written in 
volumes. 

Richter was bom at Wunsiedel in Bayreuth, on the 2lBt of March 
1763. His father was de^yman of the place, and alterwards of 
Sehwarzbach on the Saale. The young man also was destmed for 
the clerical profession ; with a view to which, haying finished his 
school-studies in the Hof Gymnasium, he in 1780 proceeded to the 
University of Leipzig, with the highest testimonials ftom bis former 
masters. Theology as a profession, however, ho could not rehsh ; 
poetry, philosophy and general Uterature, were his chief pursuits 
while at Leipzig ; from which, apparently after no long stay, he re- 
turned to Sehwarzbach to his parents, nncertain what he should 
betake him to. la a Uttle while, he attempted authorship; pub- 
lishing various short miscellaneous pieces, distinguished by intel- 
lectual vigour, copious fency, the wildest yet truest humour, the 
whole concocted in a style entirely his own, which, if it betrayed 
the writer's inexperience, could not hide the existence in him of a 
highly-gifted, strong and extraordinary mind. The reception of his 
first performances, or the inward felicity of writing, encouEaged him 
to proceed : in the midst of au unsettled and changeful lite, his pen 
was never idle, its productions never -otherwise Uian new, fantastic 
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and powerflil : he lived successively in Hof, in Weimar, Berlin, 
Meiningen, Coburg, .' raying forth, wherever he might be stationed, 
the wild tight of his genius over all Germany.' At last he setlied 
in Bayreuth, having here, in testimony of bis literary merit, been 
lionoured with the title of Legations-Rath, and presented with a 
pension from his native Prince. In Bayreuth his chief worts were 
written ; he had married, and been blessed with two children ; hia 
intellectual labours had gained him esteem and lifve from all ranka 
of his countrymen, and chiefly from those whose suffrage was of 
most value ; a frank and original, yet modest, good and kind de- 
portment, seems to have transferred these sentiments to hia private 
circle ; with a heart at once of the most earnest and most sporl&I 
cast; a^clionate, and encompassed with the objects of his af- 
ffecHon ; diligent in the highest of all earthly (asks, the acquialHon 
and the diffiision of Truth ; and witnessing from his sequestered 
home the working ol his own mind on thoueanda of fellow-minds, 
Eichler seemed happy and at peace , and his distant reader loved 
to fancy him as in liis calm pnvacy enjoying the Ihiit of past toils, 
or amid the highest and mildest meditaUons, looking forward to 
long honourable yeWs of future toil For his thonghts were mani- 
fold ; thoughts of a moralist and a sage, no lees than of a poet and 
a wit The last work of his I saw advertised, was a little volume 
entitled. On lie Ever-green of our Feelings ; and in November (1825), 
news came that Riohter was dead ; snd a heart, which we had 
figured as one of the truest, deepest and gentlest that ever lived in 
this world, was to beat no more. 

Of Richter's private character I have learned little ; hut that lit 
Qb was all favourable, and accordant with the indications in his 
works. Of his public and intellectual character much might be 
said and thought ; for the secret of it is by no means floating on the 
surface, and it will reward some study. The most cureorj inspec- 
don, even an external one, will salisff us that he neither was, nor 
wished to be considered as, a man who wrote or thought in the 
track of other men, to whom common practice is a law, and whose 
excellencies and detects tlie common fonnuks of cnticisin will 
easily represent. The very dtles of his works are starthng. One 
of his earliest peribimances is named Selection from Ike Papers aftke 
. Deeii; another is, Biographicni Eecreationa under lie Oraaium of a 
GioHless. His novels are almost uniformly introduced by some &n- 
tastic narrative accounting for hia publication and obl^nment of the 
story. Hesperus, his chief nove!, bears the secondary title of a Dog- 
post-days, and the chapters are named Dog-posia, as having been con- 
veyed to him in a letter-bag, round the neck of a little nimble Shock, 
from some unknown Island In the South sea. 
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The first napect of these peculiarities cannot prepossess us in his 
fevour; wo are loo forcibly reminded of theatrical elap-traps and 
literary quackery ; nor on opening one of tlie works tliemselves ia 
the ease much mended. Piercing gleams of thought do not escape 
us; singular truUiB conveyed in a fbrm as singular; grotesque and 
often truly ludicrous delineations | pathetic, magnificent, &r-sound- 
Ing passages ; effiiaions full of wit, knowledge and imagination, but 
difficult to bring under any rubric whatever ; all the elements, iu 
short, of a glorious intellect, but dashed together in such wild ar- 
mngemeut, that their order seems tlie very ideal of confusion. The 
style and structure of the booit appear alike incomprehensible. The 
narrative is every now and then suapendetl to make way for some 
" Extra-leaf," some wild digression upon any subject but the one 
in hand; the language groans with indescribable metaphors and 
allusions to all thmgs human and divine ; flowing onward, not 
like a river, but like an inundation ; circhng in complex eddies, 
eliafing and gui^ling now this way, now that, till the proper cur- 
rent sinks out of view amid the boundless uproar. We close the 
work with a mingled feeling of astonishment, oppression and per- 
plexity i and Eiditer stands before as in hrilliant cloudy vagueness, 
a giant mass of intellect, but without form, beauty or intelligible 
purpose. 

To readers who believe that intrinsic is inseparable from super- 
ficial excellence, and that nothing can be good or beaiitiful which is 
not to be seen through in a moment, Richter can occasion little diffi- 
culty. They admit him to be a man of vast natural endowments, 
but he ia utterly uncultivated, and without command of them ; full 
of monstrous afifeetation, the very High Priest of had taste : knows 
not the art of writing, scarcely that there is such an art ; an insane 
Tisionary floating forever among baseless dreams, which hide the 
firm Earth from his Tiew ; an intellectual Polyphemus ; in short, a 
maaatmm horrendum, infome, iagens (carefully adding) cui lamen 
ademptuTH; and they close their verdict reflectively, with his own 
praiseworthy maxim : " Providence has given to the English the 
empire of the sea, to the French that of the land, to the Germans 
that of — the air," 

In this way the matter is adjusted ; briefly, comfortably and wrong. 
The casket was difficult to open ; did we know by its very shape 
that there was nothing in it, that so we should east it into the sea J 
Affectation is often singularity, but singularity is not always a9fec- 
talion. Ifthe nature and condition of a man be really and truly, not 
conceitedly and untruly, singular, so also will his manner be, so also 
ought it to be. Afifectation is the product of Talsehood, a heavy sin, 
and the parent of numerous heavy sins ; let it be severely punished. 
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but not too lightly imputed. Scdrcely any mortal is absolutely free 
from it, neither moat probably is Richter ; but it is in minds of 
another substance than bis tbat it grows to be the ruling product. 
Moreover, he is actually not a visionary ; but, with nil his yiaions, 
will be found to see the firm Earth in its wliole figures and relations 
much more clearly than thousands of such critics, who too probably 
can see nothing else. For from being untrained or uncultivated, it 
■win surprise these persons to discover that few men have studied 
the art of writing, and many other arts besides, more carefully than 
lie; that his KorscAufe da- u^sthetik (Introduction to JEsthelJcs) 
abounds with deep and sound maxims of criticism ; in the course 
of which, many complex works, his own among others, are rigidly 
and justly tried, and even the graces and minutest qualities of style 
are by no means overlooked or unwisely handled. 

Withal, there is something in Richter that incites us to a second, to 
a third perusal. His works are hard to nnderstand, but they always 
have a meaning, and otlen a true and deep one. In our closer, more 
comprehensive glance, Hieir truth steps forth with new distinctness, 
their errov dissipates and recedes, passes into venality, often even 
into bean^ ; and at last the thick haze which eniarcled tiie form' of 
the writer melts away, and ho stands revealed to us in his own 
sted&st features, a colossal spirit, a lofty and onginal tlimker, a 
genuine poet, a high minded, true and most amiable man 

I have called him a colossal spirit, for this impression continues 
with us ; to the last we figure him as something giganhc , for all 
the elements of his structure are vast, and combined together m 
living and Ufe-giving, rather than m beautiful or symmetrical order 
His Intellect is keen, impetuous, far grasping, fit to rend in pieces the 
Etubbornest materials, and extort fl'om them their most hidden and 
re&actory truth. In his Humour he sports with the highest and 
the lowest, be can play at bowls with the sun and moon His Im- 
agination opens for ua the Land of Dreams , we sail with him 
through the boundless abyss, and the secrets of Space, and Time, 
and Life, and Annihilation, hover round us in dim cioudj forms, 
and darkness, and immensity, and dread, encompass and over 
shadow us. Nay, in handling the smallest matter, he works it 
with the fools of a giant A common truth is wrenched from its 
old combinations, and presented us in new, impassable, abysmal 
contrast witli its opposite error A tnfte, some slender character, 
some weakhng humorist, some jest, or quip, or spiritual toy, is 
shaped into most quaint, jet often truly hvmg form, but shaped 
somehow as with the hammer of Vulcan, with three strokes tliat 
might have helped to forge an JEgis The treasures of bis mind 
are of a similar description with the mmd itself, hia knowledge is 
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gathered from all the kingdoms. of Art, and Science, and Nature, 
and lies ronnd him in huge miwieldy heaps. Hia very language 
is Titaniani deep, strong, tumultuous, shining witli a thousand 
hnes, fused from a thoHsand elements, and winding in labyrinthio 

Among Richter's gifts, perhaps the first that strides us as Crulj 
great is his Ima^nation ; for he loves to dwell in the lofUt^st and 
most solemn provinces of thought; his works abound with mys- 
terious allegories, visions and typical adumbrations; his Dreams, 
in particular, have a gloomy vastness, broken here and there by 
wild far-darting splendour, and shadowy fbrms of meaning rise 
dimly from the bosom of the void Inflnile. Tet, if I mistake not, 
Humour is his ruling quality, the quality which lives most deeply 
in his inward nature, and most strongly influences his munner of 
being. In this rare gift, for none is rarer Uian true humour, he 
stands unrivalled in his own country; and among late writers, in 
every other. To descnbe humour is difficult at all timee,and would 
perhaps be still more difficult in Riohtet's case. Like all his other 
qualides, it is vast, rtide, irregular ; often perhaps overstrained 
and extravagant : yet fundamentally it is genuine humour, the 
humour of Cervantes and Sterne, the product not of Contempt but 
of Love, not of superficiai distortion of natural forms, but of deep 
though playful sympathy with all forms of Nature. It springs not 
less from the heart than from the head; its result is not laughter, 
but something &r kindlier and better ; as it were, the balm whioli a 
generous spirit pours over the wounds of life, and which none but 
a generous spirit can give forth. Such humour is compatible with 
tenderest and sublimest feeUnga, or rather, it is incompatible with 
the want of them. In Biehter, accordingly, we find a true sensi- 
bility; a softness, sometimes a simple humble pathos, which works 
its way info every heart. Some slight incident is carelessly thrown 
before us : we smile at it perhaps, but with a smile more ead than 
tears ; and the unpretending passage in its meagre brevity sinks 
deeper into the soul than sentimental volumes. 

It is on the strength of this and its acconipanying endowments, 
that his main success as an artist depends. His favourite characters 
have always a dash of the ridiculous in their circumstances ot their 
composition, perhaps in both ; they are often men of no account ; 
vain, poor, ignorant, feeble; and we scarcely know how it is that 
we love them; for the author all along has been laughing no less 
heartily than we at theu- ineptitudes ; yet so it is, his Fibel, his Mx.- 
lein, his Siebenkiis, even his Schmelzle, insinuate themselves into 
our affections ; and their ultimate place is closer to our hearts than 
that of many more splendid heroes. This is the test of true ha- 
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mour; no wit, no Earcasm, no knowledge will siifflce ; not talent but 
genius will accomplish the result. It is in studying these characters 
that we first convince oiiraelveB of Richter's claim to the title of a 
poet, of a true creator. Por with all his wild vagueness, this highest 
intellectual honour cannot he refuecd him The figures and scenes 
which he lays before us, distorted, entangleil, indescritiable as they 
geem, have a true poetic e'vislence, for we not only hear them, 
hut we fi«e them, afer off, by the wondrous light, which none but 
the Poet, in the stncteat meaning of that word, can shed over 

So long Hs humour will aTail him, his raanagument even of higher 
and stronger characters may still be pronounced successful ; hut, 
whenever humour ceases to be applicable, his success is more or lees 
Imperfect. In the treatment of heroes proper he is seldom com- 
pletely happy. They shoot into rugged exaggeration in his hands, 
their sensibility becomes too copious and tearftii, their magnanimity 
too fierce, abrupt and thorough-going. In some few instances, they 
verge towards absolute failure : compared with their less ambitious 
brethren, tliey are almost of a vulgar cast; with all their brilliancy 
and rigour, too Uke that positive, determinate, choleric, volcanic 
class of personages whom we meet with so ttequcntly in novels; 
they call themselves Men, and do their utmost to prove the assertion, 
but they cannot make ua believe it ; for after all their yapouring and 
storming we see well enough that they are but Engines, with do 
more life than the Freethinkers' model in Martinta Scriblems, the 
Nuremberg Man, who operated by a combination of pipes and le- 
vers, and though he could breathe and digest perfectly and even rea 
son as well as most country parsons, was made of wood and ic'ither 
In the general conduct of such histories and delineations E chter 
seldom appears to advantage : the incidents ate often startling and 
extravagant ; the whole structure of the story has a r igged I rok n 
huge, artificial aspect, and will not assume the dr of truth Yet its 
chasms are strangely filled np with the costliest materials a world 
a universe of wit and knowledge and fancy and imag nation I as sent 
its feirest products to adorn the edifice ; the rude and rent cyclopean 
walls are resplendent with Jewels and beaten gold rich stately 
foliage screens it, the balmiest odours encircle it wo stand aston 
ished if not oaptirated, delighted if not charmed by the arti=t and 

By a critic of his own country, Bichter has been named a Western 
Oriental, an epithet which Goethe himself is at the pains to rcpio 
duce and illustrate in his West-Oadichter Divati. The mildness the 
warm all-comprehending love atti-ibuted to Oriental poets may W 
fact be discovered in Richter ; not less their fantastic eiaggeration 
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their brilliant extravagance ; above all, their overflowing abundance, 
tlieir iyrieiU diflbseness, ae if writing for readers who were alto- 
gether passive, to 'whom no sentiment could be intclli^ble unless it 
were expotiniled and dissected, and presented under all ite thousand 
aspects. In this last point, Bichter is too much an Orienlai: hia 
passionate outpourings would often he more effective were they fiir 
briefcr. Withal however he is a Western Oriental : he lives in the 
midst of cultivated Europe in the nineteenth century ; he has looked 
with a pat ent and piercing eye on ila moUey aspect ; and it is this 
Europe, it is the changes ot its many-coloured life, that are held up 
to us in his works H I is L'f ; his chosen study has been 
Man. Eew have fcn w w d be er, or taken at once a clearer 

and a kindlier view o ts F r Richter's mind is at peace 

with itself a mild h be fi spirit breathes through his 

works. His very co mp w e is by no means incapable 

or sparing, is placid d to ra is flection is warm, tender, com- 

prehensive, not dwe h g m g gh places of the world, not 

blind to its objects w d m g he poor and lowly. Nature 

in all her scenes and ta oves with a deep, almost pas- 

sionate love ; ftom. t m p as of the starry heaven to the 

simple floweret of th m y and his heart are open for 

her charms and her mystic meanings. Erora early years, he tells ns, 
he may bo said to have almost lived under the open sky ; here he 
coald recreate himself, here he studied, here he often wrote. It is 
not with the feeling of a mere painter and view-hunter that he looks 
on Nature : but he dwells amid her beauties and solemnities as in the 
mansion of a Mother; he finds peace in iier m^estic peace j he wor- 
ships, in this boundless Temple, the great original of Peace, to whom 
the Earth and the fulness thereof belongs. For Kiehter dues not 
hide fi'am us that he looks to the Maker of the Universe as to Ma 
Father; ttiat in his belief of man's Immorlality lies the eancluary 
of his spirit, the solace of all sufiering, the solution of all that is 
mysterious in human desHny. The wild freedom with which he 
treats the dogmas of religion must not mislead us to suppose that he 
himself is irreligious or unbelieving. It is Religion, it is Belief, in 
whatever dogmas expressed, or whether espressed in any, that has 
reconciled for him the contradictions of existence, that has over- 
spread his path with light, and chastened the flery elements of his 
spirit by mingling with them Mercy and Humility. To many of my 
readers it may be surprising, that in this respect Richtec is almost 
solitary among (he great minds of his country. These men too, 
with few exceptions, seem to have arrived at spiritual peace, at full 
harmonious development of being; but their path to it has been 
different. In Richter atone, among the great (and e 
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truly moral) writers of his day,' do we find the Immorlalify of the 
Soul expressly insisted on, nay eo much as incidentally alludtd to. 
This is a feet well meriting investigation anii refleotion, but here is 
not tlie place for treating it. 

Of Eichtec's Works I have left myself no room for speaking indi- 
vidually ; nor, except with large detaile, could the criticism of them 
be attempted with any profit. His Novels, published in what order 
I have not accurately learned, are tlie Iksichtbare Logs (Invisible 
Lodge) ; Fl^djahre. (Wild Oats) i Leben Mbds, Verjiusei's der Beinro- 
diacAen Fibd (Life of Fibel ; or to translate the spirit of it : Life of 
Primer, Author of the Christ-church Primer) ; LAai do Quinhts Fix- 
tein, and tiehmdd^a Beise, here presented to the English reader; 
Kataeidierger'a Badfreise, and the Jubelseaior ; with two of much larger 
and more ambitious structure, Hesperus and 2V(ii!i, eadi of which I 
have in its turn sef a. rated as his masterpiece ; the former only is 
Icnown to nie. His ^ork on Criticism has been mentioned already : 
he has also written on Education, a volume named L&tana; the Gam- 
paner-lkal (Campanian Valej I understand to turn upon the Immortal- 
ity of Ihe Soul. Hie misceilaneona and fugitive writings were long 
to enoinerate. Essays, fkntasies, apologues, dreams, have appeared 
in rarious periodicals : tlie best of these perfbrmances, coileoted and 
revised by himself; were published some years ago, under the title 
of Herbst-Btumine (Autumnal Ploca]. There is also a Chrealoiaathie 
(what we shouM call Beauties) of Bichter, in four volumes. 

To characterise these works would be difBcult after the fullest in- 
spection ; to describe them to English readers would be next to im- 
possible. Whether poetical, philosophical, didacdc, or fentastio, tliey 
seem all to he emblems, more or less complete, of the singular mind 
where they originated. As a whole, the first perusal of them, more 
particularly to a foreigner, is almost infallibly offensive i and neither 
their meaning, nor tlieir no-meaning, is to be discerned without long 
and sedulous study. They are a tropical wilderness, full of endless 
tortuosiUes ; but with the forest flowers, and the coolest fountains ; 
now overarching vis with high umbrageous gloom, now opening in 
long gorgeous vistas. We wander through them enjoying their wild 
grandeiir ; and by degrees, our half-contemptuous wonder at the Au- 
thor passes into reverence and love. His fate was long hid from ns : 
but wo see him at length, in the firm shape of spiritual manhood , a 
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vast and moat singular nature, but vindicating hie singular nature 
by the force, the beautj- and benignity which pervade it. In fine, 
we joyfully accept him for what he is, and was meant to be. The 
graces, the polish, the sprightly elegancies which belong to men of 
lighter make, we cannot look for or demand from him. His move- 
ment is essentially slow and cumbrous, for he advances not with one 
Aiculty, but with a whole mind; with intellect, and pathos, and wit, 
and humour, and imagination, moving onward like a mighty host, 
motley, ponderous, irregular and irresistible. He is not airy, spark- 
. ling and precise ; but deep, billowy and vast. The melody of his 
nature is not espressed in common note-marks, or written down by 
the critical gamut; for it is wild and manifold; its voice is like the 
voice of cataracts and tlie sounding of primeval forests. To feeble 
ears it is discord, but to ears that nnderstand it deep majestic music. 
In his own country, we are told,' " Bichter has been in fiishion, 
then out of foshion, then in it again ; till at last he has heen raised 
tkr above all &shion," which indeed is liis proper place. What his 
fete will be in England is now to be decided. Could much-respected 
counsels from admirers of Richter have availed witli me, he had not 
at present been put upon his trial. Predicdons are unanimous that 
here he will be condemned or even neglected. Of my countrymen, 
in this small instance, I tiave ventured to think otherwise. To 
those, it is trae, " the space of whose Heaven does not extend more 
than three ells," and who understand and perceive that with these 
three ells the Canopy of the Universe terminates, Richter will justly 
enough appear a monster, from without the verge of warm three-ell 
Creation ; and their duty, with regard to him, will limit itself to 
chasing him forth of the habitable World, back again into his native 
Chaos. If we judge of works of art, as the French do of language, 
with a Cda ne se dit p/is, Richler will not escape his doom ; for it is 
too true that he respects not the m^esty of Use and Wont, and 
has said and thought much which is by no means usually said and 
thought In England, however, such principles of literary jurispru- 
dence are rarer. To many, I may hope, even this dim glimpse of a 
spirit like Richter's will be gratifying; and if it can hardly be ex- 
pected that their first judgment of him will be favourable, cariosity 
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may be awakenpd, anci a second and a truer judgment, on ampler 
grouncls and maturer reflection, may foUow. His iarger works must 
ultimately become Icnown to us; they deserve it better than thou- 
sands which hare had that honour. 

Of the two Works here offered lo the reader, little special expla- 
nation ia required. Schmetsle's Joameg I have not tbund noticed by 
any of his German critics', and must give it on my own responsibil- 
ity, as one of the most finished, as it is at least one of the simplest, 
among his smaller humorous performances. The Life ofFixtdn, no 
stepchild in its own country, seems nevertheless a much more imma- 
ture, as it is a much earlier composition. I select it not without re- 
luctance ; rather from necessity than pre ren ■e Ita fkul a I am too 
sure, will strike us much sooner than it. bea ti aai e en by the 
friendliest and most patient cridc, it mus b adm d hat among 
the latter, many of our Author's highea qua e are by no means 
exhibited in full concentration, nay, Iha m f h n a e wanting 
altogether, or at best, indicated rather than Tn d L he reader 
accept it with such allowancea ; not as R hte be n , which it 
ia flir from being, but simply as his shortest complete one ; not as a 
fiill impress of him, but as a taint outline, intended rather to excite 
curiosilj than to aatiaty it. On the whole, Kichter's is a mind pe- 
culiarly difficult W represent by specimen; for its elements are 
complex and various, and it is not more by quality than by quantity 
that it impresses us. 

Both Works I have endeavoured to present in their fUll dimen- 
Biona, with all their appurtenances, strange as some of these may 
appear. If the language seem rugged, iieterogeneous, perplexed, the 
blame ia not wholly mine. Richter's atyie may he pronounced the 
most untranslatable, not in German only, but in any other modern 
literature.' Let the English reader fancy a Burton writing, not an 
Anatcmy of Melancholi) but a foreign romance, through the scriptory 
organs of a Jeremj Bentham ! Richter exhausts all the powers of 
his own most duUile language ; what in him was overstrained and 
nide, would naturally become not leas but more so in the hands of 
his translator 
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Tor this, and many other offences of my Author, apologies might 
be attempted ; but much as I wish for a, ikvom^ble senleiice, it is not 
meet tliat Bichter, in the Literary Judgment-hall, should appear as 
a culprit; or solicit suflrages, which, if he cannot claim them, are 
unavailing. With the hundred real, and the ten thousand seeming 
weaknesses of his cause, a fiiir trial ie a thing he will court rather 
than dread. ' 



GOETHE. 

TzB distinguished and peculiar man, who occupies the hist Tolume 
in our Collection, has lightened the task of his biogcftphers and critics, 
by a work of great interest, which he has himself giren lo the world, 
and of which some more or less accurate resemblance is also before 
die English reader. In his Dichlaag tmd Wahrheit, Goethe has ac- 
complished the difflculC problem of autobiography with what seems a 
singular success : hero, in the kindest and coolest spirit, he conducts 
taa through the scenes of his past esistence ; unfolds with graphic 
olesmeas, and light gay dignity, whatever influenced the formatioa 
of his character ajid mode of thought ; depicOng all with the knowl- 
edge of a chief actor, and the calm impartial penetration of a specla^ 
tor; speaking of himself as many would wish, but few aie able, to 
speak of themselves ; In the temper of a third party, and not sooner 
or not &rther than others are desirous and entitled to hear tbat sub- 
ject treated. If the old remark is true, that a tktthi\il secret-history 
of the humblest human being would be attractive and instructive to 
the highest, this picture of the spiritual and moral growth of a Goethe 
may well be considered as deserving no common attention. I am 
sorry to understand that the English version of the work is not from 
the German, but from the French : judging by the size of .the book, 
the business of curtailment in this Li/e of Goethe must have been pro- 
ceeded in with a liberal and fearless hand ; it seems also that there ' 
are addidons, which prolably are still more oKnsive. To this copy 
of the portrait, defaced and distorted as it cannot fail to be, I must 
not refer the reader : yet all that can be attempted here is a few 
slight sketches, more in the way of commentary than of narrative. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goetlie was bom at l^ankfort on the Mayn, 
on the 28th of August 1749, The station and circumstances of his 
family were of a iavourable sort : his fkther bore the title of Imperial 
Councillor, and though personally unconnected with active affairs, 
stood in close relation with the influenUal and cultivated classes of 
the community. Both parents appear likewise to have been of a de- 
te and genuine form of mind, possessing many vu'tues,and no 
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inconaiderable share of inlellectaal gifts and attdnments. In the 
height of hie &an.e, it vas observed of Goethe, that his true-hearted, 
idiomatic and expressive style of speech rccailed his mother to mem- 
ory ; who, while nursing her ^r boy on her knee, had little dreamed 
that in him her own good and kindly character was to be transfig- 
ured to such beauty and enlargement, and tmnsmitted in glorious 
emblems to distant countries and succeeding ages'. The father, of 
coarse, vm fashioned in a more rugged mould, and seems also to 
have been originally of sterner stuff; a rigorous, abrupt, posidve and 
thoroughgoing man ; somewhat of a humorist, ibr he actually built 
his house from the top downwards ; testy and indomitable, hut not 
ill-natured n n on lear in his perceptions, as ho was reso- 
lute iu hi ac and w hal of an honest and manly heart. Both 
these mod f harac appear to have united in the son; the live- 
liest suseep I h y o all s rls was superadded to them ; and the 
scene he d n a d n Mm with strong and complicated influ- 
ences. Tan ages of his memory he has get before us 
with the n gra mp icitj- in the work above referred to : the 
aspects of life in Gothic Frankfurt, with its old German minds and 
old German manners, are brought home to our eyes ; we walk 
' among rich old-^hioned wondrous objects, and converse with orig- 
inals as wondrous and old-^hioned as their abode. 

Goethe was destined, as his Ather had been, for the profession of 
law ; and in due time, he went snccessively lo Leipzig and Strasburg, 
to prepare for, and to undertake, the study of it. But his quick, 
impassioned and discursive mind, impressed by the most varied im- 
pulses, was continually diverging into many provinces remote enough 
Irom this his appointed occupation ; for whicli, as was naturally to 
be espeeled, he had never shown any preference ; though, from time 
to time, he had not fkiled to prosecute, with fits of resolute diligence, 
the tasks prescribed bj it In 1771 he obtamed his degree but if 
the form of his outward hfe might now seem clear and determined 
his inward world was still in a state of uproar and disorder The 
ambition of wealth and official celebrity would not seize him wifh 
due force : a thousand vague purposes and vehement wishes, and 
brightest and blackest lorecaslings were conflicting within him , for 
a strong spirit was here strngghng to body itself ibrth from the most 
discordant elements ; and what was at last to rise as a &ir umverse 
of thought still rolled as a dim and wasteful chaos. 

By degrees, however, after not a little suffering in many hard con- 
tests with himself and his circumstances, he began to emerge from 
these troubles ; light dawned on his course ; and his true destination, 
a life of literature, became more and more plain to him. His first 
efforts were crowned with a success well calculated to confirm him 
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in such purposes. Gatz von BfAlchingm, an historical drama of the 
Feudftl Ages, appeared in 1773 ; by the originality both of its sub- 
jects and its execution, attracUng the public eye to the young author: 
"-' ""~t year hia SonaiBS of Wa-ter rose like a literary ir 



the world j and ci 



Jt only o 



Gemiany, but into the remotest comers of Europe. The chief ind. 
dent of tills work had been su^csted hy a tragical catastrophe, which 
had occurred in his neiglibourhood, during a residence at Wetalar : 
tlie emotions and delineations which give lite to it ; the vague im- 
passioned longing, the moody melancholy, the vraywarj love and in- 
dignation, the soft fueling and the stern philosophy, which character 
iso the hero, he had drawn from his own past or actual experience. 
The works just mentioned, though noble specimens of youthful 
talent, are bHI! not so much distinguished by their intrinsic merits 
as by their splendid fortune. It would be difficult to name two 
books, which have esercised a deeper influence on the subsequent 
literature of Europe, than these two perforraamces of a young author; 
his first-fruits, tlie produce of his twenty-fourth year. Werler ap- 
peared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the world, and to 
utter for them the word wliich Hiey had long been waiting to hear. 
As usually happens, too, this same word once uttered was soon abun- 
dantly repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and chanted through all the 
notes of the gamut, till at length the sound of it had grown a weari- 
ness rather than a pleasure. Seeptioitl senlimenlalily, view-hunting, 
love, friendship, suicide and desperation, became the staple of literary 
ware ; and though the epidemic, after a long course of years, subsided 
in Germany, it reappeared with various modifications in other conn- ■ 
tries ; and everywhere abundant traces of its good and bad effects are 
still to be discerned. The fortune of BerlicMngen toilh the Tron Hand, 
though less sudden, waa by no means less exalted. In his own 
country, GdU, though he now stands solitary and childless, became 
the parent of an innumerable progeny of chivalry playe, feudal de- 
lineaUona, and poetico-antiquarian perforinances ; which, thougii long 
ago deceased, made noise enough in their day and generation : and 
with ourselves his influence has been perhaps still more remarkable. 
Sir Walter Scott's first literary enterprise was a translation of Giilz 
voa BetiiehiBgea! and if genius could be communicated Uke instruc- 
tion, we might call this work of Goethe's the prime cause of Mormion 
and the Lady of Oe Lake, with all that has followed from the same 
creative hand. Truly, a grain of seed that has lighted in the right 
soil! For if not firmer and Mrer, it has grown to be taller and 
broader than any other tree ; and all the nalions of the Etffth are 
Still yeariy gathering of its fruit. 
But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bting little cer- 
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tainty and litUe proflt, it may be eufBcleiit to observe of Berlieklngat 
and Wetler, that they stand prominent aoiong tbe causes, oc, at the 
Tery least, among ihe signals, of a great chaiige in modern Litera- 
ture. The former directed men's attention witli a new force to the 
pietaresque effects of the Past ; and the latter, for tlie first time, at- 
tempted the more accurate delineation of a class of feelings, deeply 
important to modem minds ; but for which our elder poetry offered 
no exponent, and perhaps could offer none, because they are feehngs 
that arise from passion incapable of being converted into action, and 
belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated and unbelieving as 
our own. This, notwithstanding the dasli of tidsehood which may 
exist in Werter itself, and the boundless delirium of extravagance 
which it called forth in others, is a high praise which cannot justly 
be denied it. The English reader ought also to understand that our 
current version of Werta- is mutilated and inaccurate : it comes to ua 
through the idl-suljduing medium pfljie^rench ; shorn of its caustic 
strength ; wiSTltsTmelaiidioly rendered niaudlin ; its hero reduced 
from tlie stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to tlie tearful wran- 
gling of a dyepepUc tailor. 

One of the very first to perceive the faults of these works, and the 
ridiculous extravagance of tlieir imitators, was Goethe himself. In 
this unlooked-for and unexampled popularity, he was far from feeling 
that he had atlained his object : this first outpouring of his soul had 
cahned its agitations, not exliauated or even indicated its strength ; 
and he now began to see alkr off a much higher region, as well as 
glimpses of the track by which it might be reached. To cultivate 
his own spirit, not only as an author, but as a'man ; to obtain domin- 
ion over it, and wield its resources as instruments in the service of 
what seemed Good and Beautifiil, had been his object more or less 
distinctly from the first, as it is that of all true men in their aeveral 
epheres. According to his own deep maitim, that ' Doubt of any 
sort can only be removed by Action,' this object had now become 
more clear to him; and he may be said to have pursued it to the . 
present hour, with a comprehensiveness and unwearied persever- 
ance, rarely if ever exemplified in the history of such a mind. 

His external relations had already ceased to obstruct him in this 
pursuit, and they now became more fevourable thao ever. In i7TS, 
the Heir Apparent of Weimar was passing through iFranltfort ; on 
whicli occasion, by die intervention of some friends, he wailed upon 
Goethe. The visit must have been mutually agreeable; for a short 
time afterwards, the young autiior was invited to Court; apparently, 
to contribute his assistance in varioua literary institulionB and ar- 
rangements, then proceeding or contemplated ; and in pursuance of 
tills honourable call, he accordingly settled at Weimar, with the title 
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o[ Leijationsratk, and the actual dignity of a place in the Collftiiunt, or 
Council. The connexion, begun under such feTourabio auspieee, 
&nd ever etnce continued animp^i^, hua been productive of impor- 
tant coneeqnenees, not only to Weimar, but to all Germany. The 
noble purpose undertaken by the Duchess Amelia, was zealously for- 
warded by the young Duke on hie aucession ; under whose influence, 
supported and directed by liis now Councillor, this inconsiderable 
state has gained for itself a feirer distinction than any of its larger, 
riijher, or more warlike rivals. By degrees, whatever was brightest 
in the genius of Germany had been gathered to this little Court: a 
classical theatre was under the superintendence of Goethe and Schil- 
ler; here Wieland taught and sung; in the pulpit was Herder : and 
possessing sucli a fonr, the small town of Weimar, some twenty years 
ago, might challenge the proudest capital of the world to match it in 
intellectual wealth. Occupied so profitably to his country, and hon- 
ourably to himself Goethe continued rising in estimation with his 
Prince ; by degrees, a political was added to his literary influence ; 
in 1779 be became Privy Councillor; President in 1782; and, at 
length, after his return from Italy, where he had spent two years in 
various studies and observation, he was appointed Minister; a post 
whicll he only a few years ago resigned, on hie flusl retirement from 
public aflairs. In tins, his second country, he still resides. The 
German tiiographies are careful to inform ns that by the Duke of 
Weimar he was ennobled ; and decorated by Alexander and Napo- 
leon, and various other kings and kaisers, with their several msignia 
of honour, 

A much purer and more imperishabl f b urs he has 

earned for himself, by the peaceful eff t f 1 w g niua His 
active duties were, at all times, more 1 nt tel onnected 
with literature; they seem not to have b tr t d ll 1 nl labours 
of his closet ; and perhaps they rather f vard d II great busmess 
of his life, a thorough universal culture f all I b m Goethe s his 
lory is a pictm'e of the most diverse studi and q tins Litera 
ture he has tried successfully in nearly every one of its departments ; 
with Art, ancient and modem, he has lamiliarised himself beyond a 
rival ; Science, also, he seems to have surveyed with no careless or 
feeble eye, and his contributions to several of its branches, particu- 
larly of Botany and Optics, have been thankfully received by their 
professors. Some of our readers may be surprised to learn, that the 
painted Diagram of Mountain-altitudes which ornaments their libra- 
ries, exhibiting in one view the successive elevations of the Globe, 
was devised by the Author of Fausl and The Soirowt of Werler. 

Goethe's purely literary works amount to between twenty and 
thirty considerable volumes. A bare cnumeralian of their names. 
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without note or comment, would be perplexing ratlier than instruc- 
tive ; and for note or comment of the humblest sort our present limits 
are too narrow. In the provinoe cf the Drama, omitting Egnwnl, 
Ipkigeaie, and multitudes of lighter piet-es, we must mention, aa en- 
titled to peculiar distinction, the tragedy of Tonjuato Tasso, aiid the 
play of Faasl. The first p^nte, in simple gracefulness, the poetic 
temperament at conflict with the ordinances of vulgar life; a pure 
and touching picture, full of wisdom, calm depth and unoatentations 
pathos. The second, of a still deeper character, images fortli, in tho 
Buparstitious tradition of Faust, the contest of the good principle in 
hnman nature with the bad ; the atruggle of Man's Soul against Ig- 
norance, Sin and Snaring; the indirect suliject of many, perhaps of 
all true poems ; but here treated directly, with a wild mysterious im- 
pressivenesa, which dietinguishea this play fVom every other. Foust 
and also Ipkigenie have Ijeen tranakted into Engliah. 

Another singular perforntancB of Goethe's is Reinecke Fuchs, a 
poetic version of the oil tale, said to ho originally a Netherlands 
political pasquinade, and which exiata in EngHsli, under the corro- 
sponding Stle of Beynard the Foi. Goetlie'a work is written in hex- 
ameters, in twelve books, like another JJneid ; a wondrous afikir ; 
imbued with the truest humour, fiill of marvellous imitations, gro- 
tesque descriptions, and manifold moralities. If beasta could speak, 
we should surely expect them to expresa their ' general viewa ' aa 
they are made to do in this epos : the ass here ia a philosophical maa- 
ticatof of thiatles and gorse ; Bruin thinks, and talks, and acts, like 
a very boar; and ' Malapertus the Fortress' ia still redolent of mur- 
dered poultry. Nor ia this strange mimicry the sole charm of the 
work; for there is metliod in its madness; across these marvellous 
delineations we discern a deeper significance. It is a parody of hu- 
man life, as it were, a magic picture, with forms of the wildest mirth, 
which, while we gaze on them, sadden into serious and instructive, 
though still smiling, monitors. Herman and Dorothea is also written 
in hexameters, and with a cheerful eamestneas, which has recom- 
mended it to great &vour with the Germans, You see it printed in 
gay miniature, with gilding and decorations ; and tViend testifies his 
kindness to friend by the present of this 6Vuto Epos. 

In the Romance department, Goethe has written aeveral works, 
and on peculiar principles. Besiiies WsVct, we have WUhdm Mels- 
tit's Appreiiiicfship. and Die WoJilverieandtschaftea (The Elective Affin- 
ities) ; and five years ago he published the firat volume of Wilhelm 
Meisler'a Ihinels, a ti'agment which the reader is now to have an 
opportunity of perusing. These performances, though bearing the 
common name of novel, are of very varied qiialily: and some of 
them but ill represented by so trivial a titie. Wilhdm Meister's Ap- 
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prenticeiMp, fi>r instance, whaterer may be tliouglit of it in other 
respects, has a deeper object than many a poem whieli has called 
itself epic ; nor was it hastily or carelessly hnddled togetlier without 
Etudy ; for tliis novel, it would appear, lay ten years in the Author's 
mind and band, one year longer than even the Horatiau period. 
Like many of his other works, M&sfer has called forth a nvimcroua 
series of imitations ; but the strength of such produetioaB lies leas in 
the form than in the substance, wMch it Is not so eaay to copy ; and 
, accordingly, when most of these 'Art-novels' are foi^otten, Melster 
alone continues rising in esteem. Bscept tlie Wahlverwandtschajieti, 
itll Goethe's novels are now in English. 

Of his numerous short Poems it is difficult to say a well-weighed 
word : tbr they are of all sorts, gay and grave, deacripiive, lyricsl, 
didactic, idyllic, epigrammatic; and of all these specaes, the common 
name, without long espositions, would, when apjilied to him, excite 
ft false idea. Goethe is nowhere more entirely original, more fasci- 
nating, more' indescribable, than in his smaller poems. One quality 
which very generally marks them, particularly (hose of a later date, 
is their peculiar expreseivenesa, their l\ilneBS of meaning. A single 
thing is said, and a thousand things are indicated. They are spells 
wMch cleave to our memory, and by which we summon beautiful 
spirits from the vasty deep of thought. Often at the first aspect 
they appear commonplace, or altogether destitute of signiflcanee : 
we look at the lines on the canvas ; and they seem careless dashes, 
mere random strokes, representing nothing save the caprices of their 
author; we change ouf place, we shitl and shift, tiU we And the right 
point of view; and all at once a tair flgiire starts into being, encirokd 
with graces and light charms, and by its witcheries attracting heart 
and mind. In his songs he recalls to us those of Shakspeare : they 
are not spoechea, bat musical tones ; the sentiment is not slated in 
logical sequence, but poured fortli in fitfiil and ftntastic suggeations : 
they are the wild wood-notee of the nightingale ; they are to be sung, 
not said. 

A lai^e portion of Goethe's writings still remaina to be classed 
tinder the head of Miscellanies, We have sketches of Travels ; dis- 
sertations, direct or allegorical, on Art; autobiography, continuous 
or in ftagmenta ; fantasies, dialogues, or other light essays, on Taste, 
Manners, and Morals ; there is even a short treatise on the geogra. 
phy of the Children of Israel's journey into Canaan I Uor lias he 
disdained the humble offices of a translator and editor. The Life of 
Benvemto Cellini, which lately appeared in English, he long ago 
translated, with notes. Voltau\)'s Mahomet had a similar honour 
from him ; also Diderot's Neeeu de Rameau, the original of which was 
published only very lately, many years after the German version. 
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His edUorial funcUons, I believe, he ha,s not yet laid aside ; for two 
periodicals, the Morphotogie and the Kanst aad Altejiham (Art and 
Antiquities), ore etill occasionally coalinued under his direction and 
cooperation. 

Such are some specimens of the labours, in which Goethe has 
spent many diligent and most honourable years. That they are too 
varied to be all excellent, that he would have better cared for his 
bme, had he limited his eObrts to a narrower circle, is an obvious 
cavil; to winch also be can reply, an he lias already done fbrD'Alem- 
bert, that there are higher tilings on Earth than feme ; that a nni- 
, versal development of our spiritual nature may actually be more 
precious to us than the sslace of our vanity ; tliat the true business 
is to be, not to seem ; and that intellectual atiisanship, however won- 
dered at, is less desirable than intellectual manhoBd. Goethe has a 
right to speak on this sulgect: for he has tned public favour, and 
tried the want of it; and found tliat he oould hold on his way through 
either fortune. Thirty years ago, he might be said to be without an 
audience even in his own country; his best works were received 
with chilling apathy, or objected to with the most melancholy stolid- 
ity ; and many a good-natured friend might be heard lamenting that 
tlie genius of Goetiic should have tiided with the fire of his youth, 
that the author of Werter and Berlickingen should have sank to Meis- 
ter and Torqaaia Tasxo. Goethe had outgrown his generation; hia 
culture was too high for its apprehension. He went on unweariedly 
to cultivate himself still farther. These things have their day ; the 
reign of Stupidity is boisterous and boastful ; but it shall not endure 
forever. A better race of critics arose; the Nicolais' and Mansoa 
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gavi> pkc@ to the Schlegeb, the Tiecka, the Bichtera. Ooethe tias 
lived to see a truer tjme ; his calm perseverance Iiaa met with its 
outward as well as its inward rewards ; and what waa once the soli- 
tary consciousness of his own mind, ia now reflected back to him 
from millions of approving minds. In tlie evening of his glorious 
life, a destiny has been provided fbr him such as falls to the lot of 
few mortals. Secluded in the.boaom of hia &mi!y ; surrounded, and 
still occupied, with whatever is curious in literature, science, or art, 
Hie venerable Master, in looking at the bright past, may find it yet 
in harmotiy with the present and the future : for his heart and lianil 
are still busy in his vocation ; tkces that love him gladden hia abode ; 
and voices of reverence aria gratitude reach him from a)l eafls of the 
world. His mental feculties seem visited by no decay r (he work 
written last year ia as full of life as the work written threescore 
years ago ; hia mmd is growing older, but more interesting, aa well 
as older ; it is stiller, wiser, lovelier ; and the long shadows of even- 
ing are blended with the mellowest sunshine. His West-datlicher 
Divan, a series of Wealem-onental sketches and poems, is still as 
graceful and expressive as if haif a century bad been subtractecl from 
ila date. Wilhelm Meister's Traoets was published in 1821 ; and some 
of our readers may peruse it with a new interest, as the. singular 
specimen of a light and living poem by a man of seventy-two. 

Of a natare so rare and coroples !t is difficult to form a true com- 
prehension ; difficult even to express what comprehension we have 
formed. In Goethe's mind, the first aspect that strikes us is its 
calmness, then its beauty ; a deeper inspection reveals to ns its vast- 
ness and unmeasured strength. Thia man rules, and is not ruled. 
The stern and fiery enei^ies of a most passionate aoul lie silent in 
the centre of his-boing; a trembling sensibility has been inured to 
stand, without flinching or murmur, the aharpeat trials. Nothing 
outward, nothing inward, shall agitate or control him. The brightest 
and most capricious fency, the most piercing and inquisitive intellect, 
the wildest and deepest imaghiation ; the highest thrills of joy, the 
bitterest pangs of sorrow ; all these are his, he is not theirs. While 
he movea every heart from its stedfastness, his own ia firm and still : 
the words that aearch into the inmost receases of onr nature, he pro- 
nounces with a tone of coldness and equanimity ; in the deepest 
puUios he weeps not, or hia tears arSiike water trickling from a rock 
of adamant. He is king of himself and of his world ; nor does he 
rule it like a yu'gar great man, like a Napoleon or Charles Twelfth, 
hy the mere bruBcwtertiofiofMswilli-gTOiIricled on no principle, or 
on a &Ise one ; his flicuWes and feelings are not fettered or prostrated 
under the iron away of Passion, but led and guided in kindly nnion 
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under the mild ewny of Beason ; as the Serce primeval elements of 
Natui'e were stilled at the coming of Light, and bound together, 
under its sofb vesture, into a glorious and heneficeat Creation. 

This is the true Best of man ; no stunted unbelieving callousness, 
no reckless surrender to blind Force, no opiate delusion ; but the har- 
monious adjustment of Neceasity and Accident, of what ia change- 
able and what is unchangeable in our destiny ; the calm supremacy 
of the spirit over its circumstances ; the dim aim of every human 
soul, the fliU attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not un- 
sought to any ; but the wise are wise because they think no price too 
high for it, Goethe's inward home has been reared by slow and 
laborious effi>rts ; but it stands on no hollow or deceitful basis : for 
his peace is not &om blindness, hut &om clear vision ; not from un- 
eertain hope of alteration, but i>om sure insight into what cannot 
alter. His world seems once to have been desolale and baleful oa 
that of the darkest sceptic ; but he has covered it anew with beauty 
and solemnity, derived from deeper sources, over which Doubt can 
have no sway. He has inquired fearlessly, and fearlessly searched 
out and denied the False ; hut he has not forgotten, what is equally 
essential and inSnitely harder, to search out and admit the True. 
His heart is slJll thil of warmth, though his head is clear aud cold ; 
the world tor him is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it with 
no tidse colours; his fyiow-creatures are still objects of reverence 
and love, though their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. 
To reconcile these contradictions is the task of aU good men, each for 
himself, in his own way and manner; a task which, In our age, is 
encompassed with difficuMes peculiar U> the time ; and which Goethe 
seems to have accomplished with a success that few can rival, A 
mind so in unity with itself, even though it were a poor and small 
one, would arrest our attention, and win some kind regard from us ; 
hut when this mind ranks among the strongest and most complicated 
of the species, it becomes a sight full of interest, a study full of deep 



Such a mind as Goethe's is the fruit not only of a royal endow- 
ment by nature, but also of a culture, proportionate to her bounty. 
In Goethe's original form of spirit we discern the highest gifts of 
manhood, without any deficiency of the lower : he has an eye and a 
heart equally for the sublime, the common, and the ridiculous ; tlie 
elements at once of a poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture we 
have often spoken already ; and it deserves again K> he held up to 
praise and imitation. This, as he himself unostentatiously confesses, 
has been the soul of all his conduct, the great enterprise of his life; 
and few that understand him will be apt to deny that he has pros- 
pered. As a writer, his resources have been accumulated from 
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nearly all the proyinces of human intellect an3 activity ; and he haa 
trained himself to use these complicated instrumente with a light 
expertness wliicli we might have admired in the professor of a soli- 
tary department. Freedom, and grace, and amiling eameatnesa are 
the characterise es of his vorks.: the matter of them flows along in 
chaste abundance, in the softeat comhiuation ; and their style is re- 
ferred to by native critics as the higliest specimen of the German 
tongue. On this latter point the vote of a stranger may well be 
deemed unavailing; but the charms of Goethe's style lie deeper than 
the mere words ; for language, in the hands of a master, is the ex- 
press image of thought, or rather it is the body of which thought i< 
the soul ; the former rises into being together with the latter, and the 
graces of die one are shadowed forth in the movements of the other. 
Goethe's language, even to a foreigner, is fiili of character and sec- 
ondly meanings ; polished, yet vernacular and cordial, it sounds 
like the dialect of wise, ancient, and true-hearted men ; in poetry, 
brief, sliarp, simple and expressive; in prose, perhaps still more 
pleasing ; for it ia at once concise and full, rich, clear, unpretending 
and melodioas ; and tlie sense, not preaenied in altemathig flashes, 
piece after piece revealed and withdrawn, rises before as as in eon- 
tinnons dawning, and stands at last simultaneously complete, and 
bathed in the mellowest and ruddiest sunshine. It brings to mind 
what the prose of Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Browne, would have been, 
had they written under the good, without the bad influences, of that 
French precision, which has poliahed and attenuated, trimmed and 
impoveriahed, al! modern longuagea; made oiar meaning clear, and 
too often shallow as well as clear. 

But GoeUie's culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than 
his culture as a man. He has learned not in head only, hut also in 
heart; not from Art and Literature, but also by action and passion, 
in the rugged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand 
characteristic of his writings, we should not say knowledge, hut wis- 
dom. A mind that has seen, and suSVred, and done, speaks to us of 
what it has tried and conquered. A gay delinea^on will give us no- 
tice of dark and toilsome experiences, of business done in the great 
deep of the spirit ; a maxim, trivial lo the careless eye, will rise with 
light and solution over long perplexed periods of our own history. 
It is thus that heart speaks to heart, that the life of one man becomes 
a possession to all. Here is a mind of the most subtle and tumultu- 
ous elements ; but it is governed in peaceful diligence, and its impet- 
uous and ethereal facullaes work softly together fur good and noble 
ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher; for he loves and has 
practised as a man the wisdom which, as a poet, he inculcates. Com- 
posure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe over all his charac- 
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ter. There is no whining over human woea : it Is understood that we 
must ail simply strive to alleviate or remove them. Tliere ia no noisy 
battling for opinions ; but a persevering efthrt to make Truth lovely, 
and recommend her, by a thousand avenues, to the hearts of all men. 
Of his persoiml manners we can easily beheve the aniversal report, as 
often given in the way of eenaure as of praise, that he is a man of 
consummate hreediiig and die stateliest presence: for an air of pol- 
ished tolerance, of courtly, "we might almost say majestic repose, and 
serene humanity, is visible throughout his works. In no line of them 
does he apeak with asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a 
thing. He knows the good, and loves it; he knows the had and 
hateful, and rejects it ; but in neither case with violence : his love is 
calm and active ; his r^ection is implied rather than pronounced ; 
meek and gentle, though we see that it is thorough, and never to be 
revoked. The noblest and the basest he not only seems to compre- 
hend, but to personate and body forth in their most secret linea- 
ments : hence actions and opinions appear to him as they are, with 
all the circumstances which extenuate or endear them to the he^ts 
where they originated and are entert^ned. This also is the spirit of 
our Bhakspeare, and perhaps of every great dcamatie poet. Shak- 
speare is no sectarian ; to all he deals with equity and roeroy ; because 
he knows all, and his heart is wide enough fhr all. In his niiud the 
world is a whole ; he figures it as Providence governs it ; and to liim 
it is not strange that (he sun should be caused to shine on the evil 
and the good, and the rain to tall on the just and the unjust. 

Goethe has been called the German Voltaire ; but it is a name 
which does him wrong, and describes him ill. Except in the corre- 
sponding variety of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, perhaps, 
it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be compared. Goethe is all, 
or the best of all, that Volt^re was, and he is much that Voltaire 
did not dream of. To say nothing of his dignified and truthf\ii char- 
acler as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a writer, to a far higher 
class than this enfant gSti da monde ipi'il gala. He is not a ([uesticiier 
and a despiser, but a teacher and a reverencer ; not a destroyer, but a 
builder-up ; not a wit only, but a wise man. Of him Montesquieu 
ooTlld not have said, with even epigrammatic truth : II a plus que per- 
tonne I'esprii gue toot le ■monde a. Voltaire was the dev^est of all past 
and present men; but a great man is something more, and this he 
surely was not 

As poets, the two lived not in the same hemisphere, not in the 
same world. Of Voltaire's poetry, it were blindness to deny the pol- 
ished intellectual vigour, the logical symmetry, the flashes that from 
time to lirae give it the colour, if not the warmth, of 're : but it is in 
A for other sense tiian this that Goethe is a poet ; in a sense of wliich 
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the French literature Iibb never aflbrded any example. We may ven- 
ture to say of, him, that his proviuee is Ugh and peculiar ; higher 
llian any poet but hiraaelf, for several generations, has so fai" succeed- 
ed in, perhaps even has stedfastly attempted. In reading Goethe's 
poetry, it perpetually strikes us that we are reading the poetry of our 
own day and generation. No demands are made on our credulity ; 
the light, the science, the scepticism of the age, are not hid from us. 
He does not deal in antiquated mythologies, or ring changes on tradi- 
tionary poetic forms ; there are no supernal, no infernal influences, for 
Famt is an apparent rather than a real exception : but there is tha 
barren proee of the nineteenth century, the vulgar life which we are 
all leading ; and it stnrts into strange heauty in his hands i and we 
pause in deliglited wonder to behold the flower of Poesy blooming in 
that parched and rugged soil. This is the end of his Mlgnons and Har- 
pers, of hia Tassos and Miist^s. Poetry, as lie views it, exists not in 
time or place, but in the spirit of man; and Art, with Nature, is now 
to perform for the poet, what Nature alone performed of old. The 
divinities and demons, the witches, spectres, and fairies, are vanished 
from the world, never again to be recalled : but the Imagination which 
created these still lives, and will forever live in man's soul ; and can 
again pour its wizard liglit over the Universe, and summon forth en- 
elumtmenta as lovely or impressive, and which its sister Acuities will 
not contradict. To say that Goetiie has aecompUshed aU this, would 
be to say that his genius is greater than was ever given to any raaji : 
for if it was a high and glorious mind, or rather aeries of minds, that 
peppled the first ages with their peculiar forms of poetry, it must be 
a series of minds much higher and more glorious that shall so people 
the present. The angels and demons that can lay prostrate' our 
hearts in the nineteenth century, must be of another and more cun- 
ning fashion than those that subdued us in the ninth. To have 
attempted, to have begun this enterprise, may be accounted the 
greatest praise. That Goethe ever meditated it, in the form here set 
forth, we have no direct evidence : but indeed such is the end and 
aim of high poetry at all tunes and seasons ; for the fiction of the 
poet is not felsehood, but the purest truth ; and if he would lead cap- 
tive our whole being, not rest satisfied with a part of it, he must ad- 
dress us on interests that are, not ttiat were, ours ; and in a dialect 
which finds a response, and not a contradiction, within our bosoms. 

How Goethe has fulfllled these conditions in addressing us, an in- , 
spection of his works, but no description, can inform us. Let me ad- 
vise the reader to study them, and see. If he come to the task with 
an opinion that poetry is an amusement, a passive recreation ; that 
'*' '■■-'- -t object is to supply a hinguid mind with fantastic shows 
measure of enjoyment is likely to be 



and indolent 
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Bcanfy, and his criticisms wi]l be loud, angry an^ tnaiiifolcl. But if 
he know and believe that poetry is the essence of all science, and re- 
quires the purest of all stadies ; if he recollect tha,t the new may not 
always be the fklse ; that the excellence which can he seen in a mo- 
luent is not usually a very deep one ; above all, if his own heart be 
full of feelings and experiences, for which he finds no name and no 
solution, but which lie in pain imprisoned and unuttered in his breast, 
till the Word be spoken, the s^cll that is to unbind them, and bring 
them forlh to liberty and light ; then, if I mistake not, he will find 
that in this Goethe there is a new world set before his eyes ; a world 
of Earnestness and Sport, of solemn cliff and gay plain ; some such 
temple — ftr inferior, as it may weil be, in magnificence and beauty, 
but a temple of the same ardiitecture — some such temple for the 
Spirit of our age, as the Sliakspeares and Spensers have raised for 
the Spirit of theirs. 

This Eeems a bold assertion : but it is not made witlioat delibera- 
tion, and such conviction as it has stood within my means to obtain. 
If it invite discussion, and forward the discovery of the truth in this 
matter, its best purpose will be ansirered. Goethe's genius is a 
study for other minds than have yet seriously engaged with it among 
us. By and by, apparently ere long, he will be tried and judged 
righteously ; he himself, and no cloud instead of him ; for he comes 
to us in such a questionable shape, that silence and neglect will not 
always serve our put'pose. England, llie chosen home of justice in 
all its senses, where the humblest merit has been acknowledged, and 
the highest fault not unduly punished, will do no injustice to this ex- 
traordinary man. And if, when her impartial sentence has been pro- 
nounced and sanctioned, it shall appear that Goethe's earliest admir- 
ers liave wandered too far into the language of panegyric, I hope it 
may be reckoned no unpardonable sin. It is spirit-stirring rather 
than spirit-sharpening, to consider that there is one of the Prophets 
liere with us in our own day; that a man who is to be numbered 
with the Sages and Sacii Vales, the Shakspeares, the Tassos, the 
Cervanteses of the world, is looking on the things which we look on, 
has -dealt with iJie very thoughts which wo have to deal with, is 
reigning in serene dominion over the perplexities and eontradictiona 
in which we are still paint\illy entangled. 

That Goetlie's mind is fall of inconsistencies and shortcomings, 
can be a secret to no one who has heard of the Fall of Adam. Nor 
would it be difficult, in this place, to muster a long catalogue of dark- 
nesses defacing our perception of this brightness ; but it might be still 
less^ profitable than it is difiicult; for in Goethe's writings, as in 
those of all true masters, an apparent blemish is apt, after maturer 
study, to pass into a beauty. His works cannot be judged intimations. 
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for each of them Is conceived and written a» a wbole; the humble 
and comiDOn ma? be do less eseential there than Uie higli and aplen- 
did : it is onlf Cliinese pictures that have no shade. There ia a 
maxim, far better known thaa practised, that to detocC iiiiilta is a 
much lower occnpation than to recognise merits. We may add also, 
that though far easier in the execution, it is not a whit more certain 
in Hie resnlt. What is the detecting of a fault, but the feeling of an 
incongruity, of a contradiction, which may exist in ourselves as well 
aa in the olgect ? Who sliali say in which ' None but he who sees 
this object ag it is, and himself as he is. We have all heard of the 
critic fly; but none of us doubts the eompass of his own vision, Itis 
'thus that a high work of art, still more that a high and original 
mind, may at all times calculate on much sorriest criticism. In look- 
ing at an extraordinary man, it were good for an ordinary man to be 
sure of aeeing him, before attempting to oversee him. Having ascer- 
tained that Goethe is an object deserving study, it will be time to 
censure his feults when we have clearly estimated his merits ; and if 
we are wise J udges, not till then. 

Wliether this work of Wilh^m Meister's WandetjrAre ' will exalt or 
depress our actual judgment of him, I pretend not to predict. Like 
ail Goethe's works, its immediate reception Is doabtful, or rather, 
perhaps, it is not douhtiiil. That these Trateh will snrpnse and dis- 
appoint the reader, is too iikely ; and perhaps the reader of the Ap- 
pretiticeskip will be more surprised than any other The book is 
called a romance; but it treats not of romance characters or sub- 
jects ; it has less relation to Fielding's Tom Jonet than to Spenser's 
Faer^ Queen. The scene is notlaid on tins firm Earth, hut in a iiilr 
Utopia of Art and Science and free Activity the figures hght and 
aerifijnu, come unlooked for, and melt away abruptly, Uke the pag- 
eants of Frospero in hie enchanted Island. Whether this the base- 
less labric of their vision is beautiful and significant like his, or vague 
ftnd fltlse, our readers are now to determine. To a reader of the 

1 WandeTJahre deuotoa the period nhioh a German arMB&Q \s, by If^w or usage, 
obliged to pass In traTelliD^, to perib^^t bimseTf In his croft, after the concluQioa oT 
\t]B LehrjaltrB (AppTBntiotshlp], and befbre hTs Moaterebip can begin. In m&ny^Cds 
ttiis custDiD is u Did ae Iheir wsteaw, and cDDtJnnes sUll to be im^spenfaHle ; it ta 
Hid to have originated In the fcequent JournejB of the Oerniitn Ittnpeinis to ICalj, 

as had attenOeH them thlUiet, Most of the gilds are nbat Is oUled gtschsnUin, 
that Is, pnsnting, having presents to give to needy wandaing brothers. This word 
WanOarjahre I have been obliged M translate by Travrls, aller In vain nesting at^ut 
fOr an expression that should more accurafely represent H. Our niechanlce have b 
iTOTd much netuer the mark : bnt this waa never printed; and mnnt not ho prln(«d. 
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original this question may appear already pretty well decided ; in bolli 
languages, it is true, tlie work is atill a fragment, hanging suspended 
in middle air; but the matchless graeeaof its workmanship, the calm 
fulness, the noble simplicity of its style, arci in many pointo, for the 
one language only. 

HeyerthelesB, I present this work to the English people without re- 
Inotance or misgivings, persuaded that though it may be caviare to the 
general, there are not wanting tastes among us to discern its wortli 
and worth lessness, even under its present disad-vantagee, and to pro- 
nounce truly on both. Of his previous reueption in this country, 
neither Goethe nor his admirers have reason to complain. By all 
men who have any pretension to depth or sensibility of mind, the ex- 
istence of a high and peculiar genius has been cheerfully recognised 
in him ; a fact which, considering the onwonted and in many points 
forbidding aspect of his chief works, does honour both to the anthor 
and his critics ; while their often nuttierous and grave objections have 
proved only that they had studied him with the cursory eye, which 
may suffice for cursory writers, but for liim is not sufficient, nor 
likely to be final. In no quarter has there appeared any tendencry to 
wiifUl untiiimess, any jealousy as towards a stranger, any disposiOon 
to treat him otherwise than according to his true deserts. Indeed, . 
wherefore should there 1 We of England have of all nations, past 
and present, the least cause to be jealous with ttiis mean jealousy. 
Our own literature is peopled with kingly names ; our hinguage is 
beautiful with their English intellects and English characters; their 
works live forever in our hearta. If we cannot love and hold &st our 
own, and yet be just to others, who is there that can '! In soliciting 
and anticipating a true estimate of Cioethe, I have only to wish that 
the same sentiments may continue with us. 

For the rest, if it seem that I advocate this cause too warmly ; 
that Goethe's genius, whether it be good or bad, is in truth a very 
small concern to us, I may be allowed to remind my readers, that the 
existence or non-existence of a new Poet for the World in our own 
time, of a new Instructor and Preacher of Truth to all men, is really 
a question of more importance to us than many that are agitated 
with [m greater noise. 
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FRACTIONS. 



TRAGEDY OF THE NIGHT-MOTH. 

'Tis pkcid midnight, stars are keeping 
Tlieir meelf and silent course in heaven; 

Save pale recluse, for knowledge seeking, 
All mortal tkings to sleep are ^ven. 

But gee 1 a wandering Night-moth enters, 
Allured by taper gleaming hright ; 

A while keeps hovering round, then ycnturea 
On Goethe's mysde page to light. 

With awe she TJews tlie candle blazing; 

To moUi-savKRte with rapture gazing, 
Or Tount whence Life and Motion streams. 

What passions in her smali heart whirling, 
Hopes boundless, adoration, dread ; 

At length her tiny pinions twirling, 
She darts and — pu£fl — the moth is dead 1 

The sullen flame, for her scarce sparkling, 
Gives but one hiss, one fltfU glare ; 

How bright and busy, now all darkling, 
She snaps and lades to empty air. 

Her bright gray form that spread so slimly, 
Some fan she seemed of pigmy Queen ; 

Her silky cloak that lay so trimly, 
Her wee, wee eyes tiiat looked so keen. 
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Last moment here, now gone forever. 
To naught are passed witli fiery [lain ; 

And ages circling round shall never 
Give to this creature shape again I 

Poor moth I near weeping I iament thee, 
Tiiy glossy form, thy instant woe ; 

*Twas zeal for ' things too high ' that sent thee 
!From cheery earth to shades below, 

Short speck of boundless Space was needed 
For home, for kingiiom, world to thee 1 

Where passed unheeding as unheeded. 
Thy little life from sorrow free. 

But syren hopea f^om out thy dwelling 

Enticed Ihee, bade thee earth explore, — 
Thy ftame so late with rapture swelling. 
Is swept from earih forevermore I 

Poor moth ! thy fate my own resembles : 

Me too a restless asking mind 
Hath sent on fir and weary rambles, 

To seek the good I ne'er shall find, 

Like thee, with common lot contented. 
With humble joys and vulgar fate, 

I might have lived and ne'er lamented. 
Moth of a larger size, a longer date I 

But Nature's majesty unveiling 

What seem'd her wildest, grandest charms. 
Eternal Truth and Beauty hailing, 

Like thee, I rushed into her arms. 

What gained we, little moth ? Thy ashes, 
Thy one brief parting pang may show ; 

And thoughts like these, for soul that dashes 
From deep to deep, are — death more slow ! 
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cm BONO. 

What ia Hope 1 A smiling rMnbow 
Cliildren follow tlirough the wet; 

'Tis not here, slJU yonder, yonder ; 
Never urchin found it yet. ■ 

What is Life ? A thawing icoboard 
On a sea with aunny shore ; — 

Gay we sail; it niells beneath ua; 
We are eunk, and seen, no more. 

What ia Man ? A ibolish baby, 

Vainly sirives, and fights, and frets; 

Demanding all, deserving notlving ; — 
One small grave is what he gets. 



FOUR FABLES. 
1. 

Once npon a lime, a man, somewhat in drink belike, raised a 
dreadful outcry at the corner of the market-place, " That the world 
was all turned topey-turvy ; that tho men and cattle were alt walk- 
ing with their feet uppermost ; that the houses and earth at large (if 
thej did not mind it) would ^! into the sky ; in short, that tinlesi 
prompt means were taken, things in general were on the higb road 
to the Devil." As the people only laughed at him, he cried the 
louder and more vehemently; nay, at last, began objuring, foaming, 
imprecating ; when a good-natured auditor, going up, took the orator 
by the haunches, and softly inverdng hia position, set him down — 
on his feet. The which upon perceiving, his mind was ataggered not 
alittle. "Ha! deaee lake iti" cried he, rubbing his eyes, "so it 
was not tlie world that waa hanging by its teet then, but I that was 
standing on my head !" 

Censor, Casligalor morum, Eadical Eeformer, by whatever name 
:hou art called I have a care ; especially if tliou art getting loud ! 
PiLPAT Junior. 
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" Gentiemen," said a eonJui^i', one fine starry eveuing, "these 
heavens are a decfptio m»6s; trlmt you cull stars are nething but 
fierf motes in the air. Wait a iittlo, I will clear them off, and show 
you how the matter is." Wiiereupon the artist produced a long 
syritige of great force ; and, stooping over the ueighhouring puddle, 
filled it with mad and dirty water, which he then Bquirted with 
might and main agahist the zenith. The wiser of the company un- 
furled their umbrellas i but most part, looking up in triumph, cried, 
"Down with delusion! It is an age of science! Haye we not tal- 
low lights then 1 " Here the mud and dirty water fell, and bespat- 
tered and boplastered these simple persons, and even put out the 
eyes of several, ao that they never saw the stars any more. 

Enlightened Utilitarian I art thou aware that this patent lo^c-mill 
of thine, which grindeth with such a clatter, is but a milH 

P. J. 



" It la I that support this liousehold," said a hen one day to her- 
self: "the master cannot breaklast without aii egg, for he is dyspep- 
tical and would die, and it is I that lay it. And here is this ugly 
poodle, doing notlting earthly, and gets thrice the victual I do, and 
ia caressed all day ! By the Cock of Minerva, they shall give me a 
double portion of oats, or they have eaten their last egg I " But 
much as she cackled and creaked, the scnihon would not give her an 
extra grain ; whereupon, in dudgeon, she hid her next egg in tlie 
dunghill, and did nothing but cackle and creak all day. The scull- 
ion Buffered her for a week, then (by order) drew her neck, and 
purchased other e^s at sixpouce the dozen. 

Man! why frettest thou and whinestthoal This bbckhead is 
happier than thou, and still a blockhead? — Ah, sure enough, thy 
wages are too low ! Wilt thou strike iiwrt^with Providence then, and 
force him to 'an alternative 1 ' Believe it, he will do without thee : 
il n'y a point d'homiae nicfssaire. P. J. 

i. 
" What la the use of thee, thou gnarled sapling ? " said a young 
larch-tree to a young oak. "I grow three feet in a year, thou 
scarcely as many inches; I am straight and taper as a reed, thou 
straggling and twisted as a loosened withe." — " And tiiy duration," 
answered the oak, "is some third part of man's life, and I am ap- 
pointed to flourish for a thousand years. Thou art felled and sawed 
Into paling, where thou rottest and art hurned after a single summer; 
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of me are feshioned batUe-sIiips, and I carry mariners ari(l heroes 

The richer a nature, the harder and slower its development. Two 
boys were once of a class in the Edinburgh gramroar-school : Johti 
ever trim, precise ajid diix; Walter ever slovenly, confused and dolt. 
In due time, John became Baillie John of Hunter-square, and Walter 
became Sir Walter Scolt of the Universe. 

The quickest and completest of all veget^tbles is the cabbage. 

P. J. 



THE SOWEE'S SONG. 

Now hands to aeedsheet, boja, 
We step and we cast ; old Time's on wing ; 
And would ye partake of Harvest's joys. 
The com must be sown in Spring. 

FaU gently and slUt, good coiii. 

Lie warm in iky earlkg bed ; 

And slond eo yellow some mom, 

Fbr beast and man musl be fid. 

Old Earth is a pleasure to see 
In sunshiny cloak of red and green ; 
The flirrow lies fresh ; this Year will be 
Ab Years that are past have been. 
Fall ffentlii, ^. 

Old Mother, receive this com. 
The sou of Sis Thousand golden sires : 
Ali these on thy kindly breast were bom ; 
One more thy poor child requires. 
Fall gentti/, ^, 

Now steady and sure again, 
And measure of stroke and step we keep; 
Thus up and thus down we cast our grain r 
Sow wall and you gladly reap. 

Fhll geaUy and still, good com, 

lAe tuorai in ihi/ earthy hed ; 

And stand so gEltoo) some mom, 

For beast and man must be Jed. 
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let time and chance combine, combine, 
Let time and chance combine ; 
The tkirest tove tVom heaven above. 
That love of yours was mine, 

Tiiat love of jours was mine, 

, The past is Sed and gone, and ^ne. 
The past is fled and gone ; 
If naught buC'pain to me remain, 
I'll fare in memory on. 

My dear, 
I'll fare in memory on. 

The saddest tears must &11, must ikll. 
The saddest tears must fell ; 
In weal or woe, in Ihia world beiow, 
I love you ever and all. 

My dear, 
I love you ever and all. 

A long road full of pain, of pain, 

A long road full of paiu ; 

One soul, one heart, sworn ne'er to part, ■ 

We ne'er can meet again, 

My dear, 
We ne'er can meet again. 

Hmd fote wilt not allow, allow. 
Hard fete will not allow ; 



Adieu fbrever ni 
Adiea tbrever n 



ts the angels are. 
My dear. 
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THE BEETLE. 

Poor hobbling Beetle, nee^t not haste ; 
Should Traveller Traveller tbns alarm 1 
Pursue- thy journey thrpugh the wasto. 
Not foot of mine sball work thee barm. 

Who knows wbat errand grave tboa hasl, 
' Small family ' -~ that have not dined? 
Lodged under pebble, there they fast, 
Till head of house bave raided tbe wind 1 

Man's bread liea 'uioug the feet of men j 
For cark and moil sufficient cause ! 
Who cannot sow would reap;-— and then 
In Beetiedom are no Poor-La ws. 

And if thy Wife and thou agree 
But ill, as like when short of victual, 
I swear, tbe Public Sympathy 
Thy fortune meriteth, poor Beetle. 

Alas, and I eboald do thee skaith. 
To realms of Night with heeltap send I 
Who judg'd Ihee worthy pains of Death 1 — 
On Earth, aave m,e, without a Friend ! 

Pass on, poor Beetle, venerable 
Art thou, were wonders ne'er so rife ; 
Thou haat wbat Bel to Tower of Bahe! 
Not gave: tbe chief of wonders — Life. 

Also of 'ancient family,' 
Thoiigh small in size, of feature dark . 
Wbat Debrett's Peer sarpasseth thee ? 
Thi/ Ancestor was in Noah's Ark, 
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80 here Imth been dawning 
Another blue Day : 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ■ 

Out of Eteniit? 

This new Day ie born ; 

Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 

Behold it aforetime 
TJo eye ever did ; 
So Boon it forever 
From all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day ; 
Think wilt tliou let it 
Slip useless away. 



FOKTUNA. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows w 
And the frost falls and the rain : 
A weary heart went thankful to rest, 
And must rise U> toil again, 'gain, 
And must rise to toil ag^n. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows w 
And there tomes good luck and bad ; 
The thriftiest man is the eheerfuUest ■ 
'Tis a thriftless thing to be sad, ssd, 
'Tis a tliriftless thing to be sad. 
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FRACTIONS: FORTUNA. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 

Yc shall know a tree by its frnit : 

This world, they say, is worst to tlie best ; — 

But a ilastard has evil to boot, boot. 

But a dastard has evil lo btJOt. 

The wind blows east, the wind blows west; 
What skills it to mo!im or to talk? 
A journey I have, and fer ere I rest ; 
I must bundle my wnllelBiuid walk, walk, 
I niuat bundle my wallets and walk. 

The wind does blow as it lists alway ; 
Canst thou change this world to thy mind ? 
The world will wander its own wise way ; 
I also will wander mine, mine, 
I also wilt wander mine. 
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JEAN PAUL FBIEDKICH EICHTEB. 
A WEL^wEiTTEs life almost SB mre as a welHpent one. D&ing's S«t 
hry BfW^maT A«lh^, : Hia helpless biographical method: No pique 
agaii^t him, poor man. Hi» AT^-ijA ./ J!i.Mer. (p. E). - Je«n Paul little 
known out of Germany. The leading avents of his life: Personal char- 
aciensucs. Hia mnltifarions Works. (9). -Must be studied as well as 
^. «..!■" ^^'**' Every work embaled In some fantBstio wrappsge. 
Notafieetation: Con«i Blent «nough from M, own point of vision. (16^- 
Intellect, .magmation, and humour: Sport the element in which his nature 
lived and worked. He loved all living with the heart of a brother. Trne 
llumour a kind of inverse sublimity, exalting Into ocr affections what is 
lowly: In this quality RIchter escds all German antho.^. (18). -AU 
ff6™»w thin^ are what they ought to be: A harmonious development of 
Deing, the object of all true oiillore. Ricbtar's worst faults nearly allied 
tohisbest merits. (28).-Imperfection of his Novels: A trne work of art 
requires to be fused in the mind of its creator. Chiefly Biiooessful in his 
hnmorou8oharaoters,8ndwlthhi9heroines: His IV™™,. His Philosophy 
notmechanlcaL Eichter, in the highest sense of the word, religions: The 
marlyr iCeailessness combined with the martyr Eeverenee. Extract from 
Qumlm FixUin : A Summer NiRht. RIchter's value as a writer. (25). 



STATE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 
Franz Horn's merits at a literary Historian, (p. SO) — French scepticism 
about German literature Dnty of judging justly: Human Society, at the 
present era, stmgglhig to body itself fortii anew: Necessity for an open 
mind. The French mmd oonipicnon-ly shut: English ignorance of Ge:^ 
many accounted for Difficulty of ludging rightly the character of a 
foreign people. The Germans m particular have been liable to misrepre- 
sentation. Madame de Stael's AlUmagne did much to excite a raasonabia 
onriosity; Promise of better knowledge and frieudlier Intercourse. {33). — 
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Groondless or half-grouiidBd objections to trernmn literatura. Tha Gar- 
msuB 8uppo$ad to have a radically bad taste : Of what section of Uieit 
literature this ia true. Tho Brat oondition of any real critioiam, a tvajia- 
poaition of the critic into the author's point of vision. The nodon that 
outward poverty neoeaaarily tends to inward meannesa and unaightlinesa. 
True taste and culture, and loving insight into tmth and noWeneaa, not 
the peculiar poBseaaion of any rank; Claude Lorraine, Shakspeare, and 
many others. Tha apirit of Maramon has a wide empire, but must not 
be worshipped in the Holy of Holies. (119). — The German authors better 
situated, mid also show less care for wealth., than many of our own. The 
German nobility DOt insensible to ganins: Goethe. Tha Engliah might 
even loam of tliem in this respect The Germans not defective in taste: 
English and Gei-man dnlnaas contraated. National taste can only be 
judged from its perennial modsls: Wieland, Klopatock, LeEsing, the two 
Jaoobis, Mendelssohn and others. {47). — Germany flir in advance of other 
nations. The highest Criticism an interpreter between the inspired and 
the nniuapirad. Every literature of the world has been cultivated by the 
Germans. Essence and origin of Poetic Beauty. (65), — Bread-artists, 
nnd lovers of ' fame.' SchiUer'a noble Idea of a true Artist! Fichta's. 
The plastic arts: Specimen of Goethe's pictorial cilticiam. (61). — High 
aspiration and earnest insight of German Poetry: Goethe. Growtii of 
Germanliteratmreparallal with that of our own: Utilitarianism: Passional 
extravagance. Byron, in hia youUi, what Schiller aud Goethe had baen 
in theirs: If Germany has gained the tmepath.we too shall find it. (ST). — 
German literature vaguely objected to for its Myaticiam : Myilical gen- 
erally meaning not aadet'ilood. Tilings visible and invisible : Methods of 
teaching suitable to each. Tendencies to real mysticism ; a George Fox. 
or Jacob Bohme. (74). — Absurdity of styling Kant a mystic: Distinctness 
and rigid sequence of his conceptioBS. Parloor-flre Philosophy of mind 
little valued in Germany. Trna claims of ICant, Schelling and Fichta. 
High worth of the CritioiJ Pliilosophy. British inductive Philosophy 
since the time of Hume: Dngald Stewart: The German ednctive method. 
The Kantian distinction between Undaralanding and Reason. Charge of 
' Irrellgion.' (79). — Superiority of the Eocont Poetry of Germany: A little 
light precious in great darkness. Present ominous aspect of sphitnal 
Europe. Religion and Poetry can never die, however liKle their voice 
may be heeded: Happy the man or nation that can hear the tidings they 
are forever bringing, and can proSt by them. (89). 



LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WEKSER. 

The charm of ' fame.' Werner's tumoltuons career indicative of much 

in tiie history of his time. (p. B2). — Hitzig's Lives of Werner and Hoff- 

Leit at fourteen, by his father's death, to the sole charge of his mother: 
Her hypochondria. Coincidences of Werner'a and Hoffiaann'a early cir- 
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cumstances, Werner's dissolute college-life, and dasnltory strivings. At 
thirty he had already divorced two wive?, and was looking out for a 
third! Unsteady irrational hopes, and wild enthusiasm of character. (9*). — 
His early writiugs singnlarlj contrasted with his later: His French scepti- 
cism overlaid with wondrous theosophic garniture. High colloquies in 
rather questionable fashion. His drama of the SShaie des Thah : Chiefly 
interesting as containing a picture of himself. EatractB, in which, with 
much tumid grandiloquence, he shadows forth his own creed : Scene, 
Story of the Fallen Master, Opinions and practices of the Templars. Scene, 
Bohert d'Beredon on Destiny and the Besurreotlon of the body. (97).— 
Some account of the Second Fart of the Sunt of Ae VaOegi Scone, Story 
of Fhosphoroe. Werner's dramatic talent. His propiietio aspirations. 
Self-forgetfulnass the summary of his moral code: Hie strange miaaioiiRry 
.zeal. (113). — He marries his third wife. His faithful care and affection 
far his poor mother : Her death. His life at Warsaw: Intimacy with 
Hoflinann. His Krewz an der Oi(see: Not suitable for the Stage. Bis 
drama of MarUa Lulker, oder die Weihe der Kraft. His portraiture of 
Luther: Allegorical superfluities, and general insafBciency. (125).— 
Dramatic popularity: Vortex of society ; Divorced from his third Wife. 
Strange state of marriage-law. Bedouin wanderings: Sees Goethe, Na- 
poleon, and Madame de Stsgl. His project of a New Keliglon abandoned. 
Detestation of modern Protestantism. He visits ItaJy. Spiritual Exer- 
dtations: Returns to the Catholic Faith of his fathers. Ordained a, 
Priest: Preaches with all his might at Vienna^and elsewhere, amid mncb 
tumult and obloquy. Literary dregs^ Drawingnigh tohis end: Sleep of 
Death. Pray, wanderer, for a wanderer's eoiri. (13*). — Qnestionabie 
character of his Life and Works. Gigantio endeniTOuc, leading to most 
dwarfish performance. His change of faith evidently einoere: A melan- 
choly posthumous fragment: Ko Ihonght of returning fo Protestantism. 
His mysticism and dissoluteness; His belief probably perMtnUn rather 
than eaneiclion, Reli^ons opinion in Germany, We cannot justify 
Werner, yet let him he condemned with pity, (143). 



GOETHE'S HELENA. 
Goethe's tendency to complete whatsoever he began. His complete ?nd 
final edition of his Works. Helena, a ciasslco-romentic Phantasmagoria. 
Parabolic or half-parabolic character of much that Goethe has written. 
This style has in many oases its own appropriateness ; The grand point to 
haw a meaning, the best form will then gather round of its own accord. 
Beanty and interest of the parabolic style in Goethe's hands. To read an 
author ve most be able to see his object, whatever It may be, as he saw it. 
Everywhere in life, the true question is, not what we ^iiitn; but what we do. 
No book that will not improve by repeated readings deserves to ha read at 
all. Goethe's works especially require fo be so read. (p. 162). — Selena no 
exception to t!ie rule : Forms part of a continnatioii of Fauet. Fault very 
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little known in England, thoagh considerably talked of. Emphatically a 
work of Art! A wondrous emblem of the little Life of man, encompassed 
and overlooked by the Btupeiidous All. Unedifying style of English criti- 
cism; A better state of things coming. The Story of Fanat a Christian 
mythus, in the same sense as that of Promethaus, Titan and the like, at« 
Pagan ones. Varioua modern embodiments of the story : Frledrich MiUler. 
(IBS), — Goethe the first who tried the subject, and Uie most sncceasftj. 
His Devi] a symbol of wicked, irreverent knowledge; of apecions lo^cal 
Life, combined with moral Death: Faust represents the human heart, 
seeking and striving selfishly nf^ ^all good.^ Consequent greedy disap- 
pointment: Bitterness and danger of IsolaUon: Vnin stru^Ungs towards 
the Impossible. Conflict of moral Life with moral Death. Fatut a deep^ 
poetic stating of the dark questionings which had long brooded over many 
hearts: Wonderful skill with which this Is shadowed forth. The difficulty 
left unsolved. (IBS). — The Faust and Mephistopheles of Sdena: Change 
of style and of lone : Notice concerning Faasi and Hdeiut by the Author. 
Different methode of treating this singular love'epiaode : How Goethe calls 
back the Past, and shows It still living in the oonscions Present. (168). — 
Helena returns to Greece after the desh'uction of Troy. Her misgivings 
as to her own fete: Her alarm aggravated by Phorcjas. Their primitive 
deportment, and frank, downright manner of speech. Phorcyas a feminine 
Mephistopheles. Her malicions sarcasm : Dialogue between Helena and 
Phorcyas: Helena terrified by Phorcyas Into a consent to flee from im- 
pending retnbution ; and the Past of early Greece melts into the Present 
of the European middle ages. (ITS). — A wondrous region, neither see. nor 
good dry land. Helena's reception by Faust: Lyncens, the Warder of the 
tower. Emblematic adumbrations: Grecian Art, Teutonic Genius, School 
Philosophy. (186). — Faast and Helena in high favour with each other. 
Manners and achievements of the Middle Ages : Grecian Influenoes. 
Birth of Modem Poetry; Euphorlon; Inspired Poasy becomes rapt, in- 
spired Life. Further work for Mephistopheles. (193). — Final identity of 
symbol and thing signified.' Our Whereabout, not on the firm earth, but 
on the wide and airy Deep. Claims of Goetlie to the reverence and faith 
of all who would read him wisely. (200). 



GOETHE. 
DifHoulty of justly estimating the worth of Goethe's works. British 
ignorance on the subject. Goethe's literary Kingship : His anivorsal and 
undisputed ascendency. Singular value and Interest of his Autobiography: 
Mot written especially for ' persons of quality ' in England, but for persons 
of heart and head in Europe, (p, 204). — Goethe's unexampled reputation: 
A man's ' feme ' no test of his real worth. In Goethe's writings is em- 
bodied the new Wisdom peculiar to the new Time. (306). — Goethe, a man 
who had struggled longbly; Spiritual growth of his mind as exhibited in 
his successive Works: He became a Behever, not by denying hla unbelief 
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but by following it oat. Unbounded popularity and influence of his two 
earllBBt viorkB. Lifeleaa condition of (he literary world previous to the 
publication of the &BT0UJS 0/ WsTter. Germany: England: Influence Of 
Looke: The French had diaoovered that ' as the atomaoh aecretea Chyle, 
BO does the brain eeorete Thought.' Poetry degraded to a vtseftil stimn- 
lont; and Religion to a superfluity by all means to be got rid of; Unbe- 
lief pressing wWi incubus force on the greater part of Europe. (316). — 
The poet a citizen not only of his cmintty, but of his time: WeHer th« 
cry of that dim; rooted pain, under which thooghtful men BTBrywhara 
were languiahmg; Byron's lifewearinese. Specimen of Werter'S philoSft 
phy. Goethe's own account of the state of mind in which his Sommt 
of Werter originated. [323). — His mental growth and attainment of vie. 
totiouB peacB, evinced by Wil/teha Meister's Appretiiiceelap, Kxtraot, show- 
ing the charncter and high vocation of the Poet: Qoelhe's fkithfuinese to 
that Ideal. English and German crllloisms of MeisUr. (280). — The Wan- 
derjohre; its high and melodious wisdom. Estraots, showing Goethe's 
view of the nature, objects and present ground of Religious Belief; Sym- 
bolic picture of the moral culture of Chitilhood; ReTercuca; Signiflcance 
of the Israelitlsh history; The Divine Life of Christ, ^ distiagnished from 
his Divine Death; The Sanctuary of Sorrow. (23B). — Few men of his ago 
have arisen so trinmphantly hb Giiethe, above all manQOr bf douht Rod dis- 
content, into the &eedom of actual behef and clear activity. Aittong our 
own poets, Byron alone struggled manfully to Uie end; and he died while 
the victory was, at best, only beginning to be g^ned. Goethe's literary 
clMms; His peculiar emblematic intellect : Entire freedon from mai- 
□ecism. His spiritual characteristics. Distlnotiou between the ong nal 
man and the merely popular man. CoutrasB of G ethe a d Voltaire 
(24&). — To judge a mau rightly, we mii»t see his good qital t es before 
pronouncing on his bad. What we mean by ' a fault The highest and 
noblest beauty of a poem. Goethe's faults. A true Poem not to be 
judged of by mere tatte. Happy contractedneB" f e 1 general 
Fractional and universal etandards. A deeper feeli g for Art abroad over 
Europe. Our own ancient noble Literature will one day be studied and 
felt, Ss-well aa talked of. (258). 



BURNS, 
supply and demand. Living misery and posl^ 
-acler of Burns a IJieme tliat cannot easily be- 
ii^aphars. Perfection in Biography, (p, 26fi). 
m of the eighteenth cen- 



tury : An age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen. His hard and n 
disadvantageous conditions. Not merely as a poet, but as a man, that ha 
chiefly inierests and aflecls us. His life a deeper tragedy than any brawl- 
ing Napoleon's. His heart, erring and at length broken, fiiU of inborn 
riches, of love to all living and lifeless things. The Peasant Poet bears 
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himself Rmong the low, -with whom his lot ia cast, like a King in exile. 
(SaS). — His Writings bnt a poor mntilafed fraction of what was in him, 
yet of a qunlity enduring ae the English tongua. He wrote, not from 
hearsay, bnt from sight and actual experience. This, easy as it looks, 
the fnndamenlal difficulty which all posts have to strive with. Byron, 
heartily ss lie detested insincerity, far enough from faultless. No poet 
of Bums's susceptibility from first to last so totally free from alfeotatjon. 
Some of his. Lellers, however, by no means deserve this praise. His 
singular power of making all subjects, even the most homely, interesting. 
Wherever tliere is a sky above him and a world aronud him, the poet is 
m his place. Every genius an impossibility till he appears. (273). — 
Bnms's ru^ed earnest truth, yet tenderness and sweet native grace. His 
clear grapUio 'descriptive touches' and piercing emphasis of thouglit. 
Professor Stewart's testimony to Burns's intellectual vigoiu'. A deeper 
insight than any ' doctrine of association.' In the Poetry of Burns, keen- 
ness of Insight Iteaps pace with keenness of feeliug. Loving Indignation 
anAgcod Hatred: Stois loAn hae: MrKpherson'a Faremett: Sunny buoyant 
fioods of Humour. (281).— Imperfections of Burns's poetry: Tim o' 8km- 
ier, not a true poem so much as a piece of sparkling rhetoric: The JoUn 
Beggan, the most complete and perfect as a poetical composition. His 
Songs the most truly inspired and most deeply felt of all his poems. His 
influence on the hearts and literature of his country; Literary patriot- 
ism. (290) — Bums's acted Works even more mterestmg than-his writ- 
tea ones; and these too, alas, but a fragment: His passionate youth never 
passed. into clear and stedfast manhood. The ouly true happiness of a 
man; Often it is the greatest minds that me latest m obtaining it: Bun» 
and Byron. Bums's hard-worked, yet happy boyhood; His estimate 
parents. Early dissipations. In Neoeaaity and Obedience a man should 
find his highest Freedom. (298). — Keligions quarrels and scepticisms. 
Faithlessness; Exile and bla»kest desperation. Invited to Edinbui^; A 
Napbleon among the crowned sovereigns of Literature. Sir Walter Scott's 
reminiscence of an interview with Burns. Burns's calm manly bearing 
amongst the Edinhai^h aristocracy. His bitter feeling of his own indi- 
gence. By the great he is tjwited in the . customary fashion ; and each 
party goes bis several way. (303). — What Bums was next to do, or to 
avoid: His Excise and Farm scheme not an unreasonable one: No failure 
ofeitemalmeans, but of internal, that overtook Bums. Good beginnings. 
Patrons of genius and picturesque toniisls; Their moral rottenness, by 
which he became infected, gradually eat out the heart of his life. Uet«orS 
of French Politics rise before him, but they are not hit stars. Calumoy 
Is busy with him. The little great-folk of Dumfries : Bums's desolation, 
in his destitution and degradation one act of self-devctedneas stUi open 
to him ; Not as a hired soldier, but as a patriot, would he strive for the 
glory of his country. The crisis of his life: Death. {308), — Little efifee- 
tual help could perhaps have been rendered to Burns: Patronage twice 
cursed: Many a poet has been poorer, none prouder. And yet much 
might hove been done to have made his humble atmosphere more genial. 
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Little Babylocs nod BobjIODiims : Let as go nnd do olheraise. The markets 
price of Wisdom. Not In tlie power of iiny mere external ciconmetfinces 
to ruin tlia mind of a man. The ertocs of Burns to be mourned over, rather 
tlmn blamed. The great want of his life was the great want of his age, 
e. true faith iti Religion and a singleness and unselflshness of aim. (315J. 
— Poetry, as Burns could and ought W hare followed it, is bnt another 
form of Wisdom, of Religion. For his culture as a Poet, poverty and 
mnoh suffering for a season were absolutely advantageous. To divide 
his hours between poetry and rich meu^a banquets an Ul-starred attenopt- 
Byron, rioh in worldly means and honom-a, no whit happier than Burns 
in his poverty and worldly degradation : They had a message ftom on 
High to deliTer, which could lease them no rest while it remained tmao- 
complished. Death and the rest of the grave: A stem moral, iaice told 
us in our own time. The world habitually unjust iu its Judgments of 
such men. With, men of right feeling anywliere, there will be no need 
1o plead for Bums: In pityiug admiration he lies enshrined in all our 
hearts. (321). 



THE LIFE OF HETNE. 

Professor Heeren's biographical and general literary abiliUes. Stinted 
vub-a-dnb style of thinking and writing : Rhetorical flourishes ; Trutbital- 
ness and trustworthiness, (p. 82T). — Some account of Heyne's early years, 
given in his own words. Honesty, iuduetiy and almost destitution of his 
parents. Pettytyranny andrapacity: Ajuvenile wonld-be Brutus. Early 
schooling: hardships and helpsi A quick scholar. His account of his 
boyhood rather barren and intolerant. Extraordinary school proflciency. 
A small degree of self-confideace awakened in himi Genera! discontent: 
Bacomeaaprivalo tutor. (330). — At Leipzig University: ill-clothed, daa- 
litute of books, with five shillings in his purse: He picked up what scraps 
of learning he could lay hold of: Ernosti the only teacher from whom he 
4erived any benefit. Heyne's best teacher, himself: Without any clear 
aim, ho set his heart on attaining knowledge, and no promise or threat 
conld tnrn him back. Occasionally gets employment in giving private les- 
sons : Chooses tlie profession of law. Some Latin verses attract the notice 
of Count Briihl. Ministerial smiles and empty promises. Again helps 
himself by private teaching:. A hard bed: Boiled peaae-cods not unfre- 
quently his only meal: A poor appointment. (337). — His edition of Tibul- 
lus. ms day of difScnlty far from past. Some consequences of the Seven- 
Years' War: Literary struggles. Accepts a tutorship in the tkmilyefHen' 
von Scbitnberg. Theresa Weiss: Her earnest intelligence, and gcud- 
heartedness: Friendship ripening into passion : Mutual con Gdence. Bom- 
bardment of Dresden : Flight, and helpless destitution. Theresa's extreme 
illness: She renounces the Catholic, and publicly embraces the Protestant 
Futh: Marriage: a bold step, but a right one. Domestic difficulties and 
hardships: Theresa's prompt courage. (3*2). — Dawning of better days: 
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Appo[nlad Professor of Eloquenceat Gottingeii. HI9 long life hencsfortti 
qoietly and actively frnitfnL Hia literary and otber Inboora, DeaCta of 
his Boble-hsRited Wife; Grounds of consolation. His friends provide him 
with a new Bride: She proved an excellent wife to him.' State of edaca- 
tion hi Gemumj. Hayne's sucoeasful labours for the Gettingen Univer- 
eity. He lived till he had completed all his undertHkings ; and died softly 
and geatly in hia eighty-third yenr. (S90). — His intellectual character. 
Founded a new epoch in classical study. A show of dulness and hardness 
in him, not Intrinsically bdenging to him: A kindly old man, whom tiie 
Germans have seme reiuoti to be proud of. Another proof that mim is 
not the prodHot of his oirou instances, but that, in a far higher degree, the 
circumstances are the product of the man. (359). 



GERMAN PLAYWRIGHTS. 

CompnratJve estimation of the playwright, millwright and cartwright. 
England not so snocessful in the first species of carpentry as In the other 
two. The Playwrights of Germany a strong triumphant body: Interest in 
the Drama taking the place of interest in PoUlJos. The world of paste- 
board, and the world of feet. The study of German Literature, like all 
,titheF earthly undertakings, has its negative as well as its positive aide- 
Tbe German Parnassus. Ili-fated Kotzebue, lifted up hy the hollow bal- 
loon of popular applause. Melancholy end of all windbags, (p. 368). — 
Gritlparier, Klingeniann and Milliner, may stand as representatives of tlie 
Playwrights of Germany. Grillparzer, not without reluotanee, named un- 
der ttie head of Playwrights : Might have done good service in gome prose 
or small-poem department. Tricks of the trade; The public a dim-eyed 
animal, gullible to almost all lengths. Of Grillparzer's peculint knacks, 
not very much to be said : Hie worst Play, the Mnfraa ,■ a deep tragedy 
of the CasHe-Speotte sort. KSnis OUokars Giack wtd Sadc, a much more 
innocent piece, full of action, though without any discernible coherence. 
Ag^meration is not creation, and avails little in Literature. King Otto- 
kar'e soliloquy in the last of his Uelds. A charitable hope for better things. 
(EBB). — Dr. Klingemann one of the most indisputable Playwrights now 
extant His materials chiefly rosin, oil-paper, vizards, scarlet drapery 
and gunpowder. The compound nowise onpleasant ; If any man wish to 
amuse himself irrationally, here is ware for his money. Akasaer, Hm ^ 
Wandering Jew. /^ms(, and his naelodramaljcoontract with the Devlli A 
few scenes, showing how Faust was carried off in thunder, lightning and 
bine Are. Dr. Klingemann, abold perpendionlM" Playwright, entirely con- 
tented with himself and his handicraft. (BTT). — Dr. Milliner supreme over 
all Playwrights ; Might have made a vary pretty Lawyer, but to set up for 
a Poet a different enterprise. Ever tempting us with some hope tiat here 
is a touch of Poetry; and ever dlsappoindng us with an expanse of pure 
Prose. (888). — Miilhier'soiiereoipaforplay-malting borrowed from Zaoha- 
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riKS Werner; A pettifogging sheriff 's-offioer priooiple of Fate, the raw 
matoriftlofliU whole tragedy-goods. The Greelt idea of Fate, a lofty and 
consistent hypothesis. Dr. MUllner'a Fata-teuet totally iiioradihle even 
to himself: A mere craflaman'a Irick, His abilities and performances 
B9 a joariialiEt: Garman editorial squabbles. The duty of Foreign Re- 
viewers twofold: What to be welcomed; and what to be rejected; Let 
evory one be actlva for himsrff. (893). 



APPENDIX. 



PREFACE ASD INTBODUOTIONS TO GERMAN ROMANCE. 

Uncounted nnmber and variety of German Novelwrliers: DilBcuIty of 
making an adequate selection; Chief modes of German Novelwritlng. 
National peculiarities and cosmopolitan yacuity. The light of a small 
taper may be useful in total darkness. Dlffloulti^ of German little more 
than a bugbear : Its general diffusion among us not far distant, (p. 406). 

MussuH. 
BornatJeaa. A boyof quick talents and kiad lively tamper : Adopted 
and liberally educated by his uncle- Removes to Eisenach. Intended for 
^e Church ; Sat acceptable as a pastor. His resideuoe at Eisenach not 
nnprofltablo ; In hi« twenty-fifth year he became an author ; provoked 
thereto by the unbounded acceptance of our English Richardson : Suc- 
cess of his German Gramfison, pnbliahed anonymously. He longed much 
IBBS for a literary existence, than for a civic one ; Became Tutor in the 
Court of Weimar ; married ; increased his income by giving privato les- 
gons ! and grew and waxed strong in contented obscurity. After an inter- 
val of nineteen years his iconoclastic faculty was again called forth: His 
PlujaiogmmdcBl IVoikJj.' The applause it gained instant and general: The 
ground was now broken, and he was not long In digging deeper. The 
rude iraditionary fVagments of Germany be worked anew ijito shape and 
polish; He spared no pains in collecting his materials; and despised no 
sooroe of intelligence, however moan. His VdUcani&Tehen i its comic 
bomour, levity and kind soepdoal derision : Lovers of unadulterated pri- 
meval poetry may censwra Mus&us ; but tiiey join with the public at large 
In reading him. His subsequent worlcs ; and death, (p. 409). — Without 
much eflbrt he stood aloof from every species of cant ; He looked upon 
the world as IMe else than a boundless Chase, where the wise were to 
recreate themselves with the hunting of Follies ; He could not reveranoe 
men ; bnt with all their faults he loved them. He kept himself unspotted 
(torn the errors of his time ; a merit which posterity Is too apt to under- 
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Fbiedbicu De la Motte Fon<tutf. 
Jouqu^'a family of French astcaotion ; His Grand&ther 'a h'gli favour 
with Frederick the Great. Little Itnown of Fouqu^'s earh history The 
misfortunes of liis country drove him into retiremeat Introd ced by 
Sohlegel to the study of Spanish poetry ; An ideal of Chnst an knlgl t 
hood continually hovered 1-ound his ikioy. Hie literary pe rormaai,es all 
of a chivalry cast. (p. 416). — His wife a virtuous and gllled woman of 
kindred genius. In the contest of Prussia witli Napoleon he evinced 1 1 
actual battle the devout and fervid gallantry which he had so often pre- 
viously delinealfld in his writinga. A para sensitive heart deeply reverent 
of Truth and Beauty and Heroio Virtue ; and a delicate hand in pictur- 
ing forth some few forms of these high qualities : To wed that old lenti- 
tu«n/ to modem tju^ghti, was a task he could not attempt, lu menial 
structure, Fouqui^ seems the converse of Mneilus. Lightness and simpli- 
city the chief characteristios of his style : The little Tale of Aslansa-i 
Kni^ some tolerable emblem of his peculiar qualities. (419|- 

LdDWIO TlECB. 

Bora at Berlin : His private life little known. His literary life he began 
in his twenty-second year ; Immature products of a strong and fervid 
genius; Active and positive Goodness soon displaced mere barren and 
tormenting negatives. His Volksniakrdiea of the most varied character, 
teeming with wondrous shapes liill of meaning ; true modem denisens of 
the old Fairyland. By this work he was flret Introduced to the notioe of 
his countrymen ; His Oer geeliefeite Kater, a grotesque and hearty satire 
on the existing aspect of literature. Numerous parodies and lighter 
pieces: Latera on Shoiepeare. Marriage. Eeoomfls acquainted with the 
two Schlegels, Novalis and Wackanroder : Literary cooperation : New 
School of Poetry, (p. 422). — Tieok's fVequent change of residence: Jour- 
ney into Italy: Visit to London. Hie poetic worth: A gay Southern 
fancy lives in union with a Northem heart: Chaste simplicity, both in 
conception and style i His SlaaiaH, a group of earnest figures, painted on 
a laughing ground. In the province of the M^rehea, or popniar Tradi- 
tionary Tale, he reigns without a rival. (426). 

E. T. W. HoffFHiNK. 

A life full of error and perplexed vicissitude. Bom at Konigsberg; His 
parents' ill-assorted union, and separation : Remains witli his mother. 
An uncle takes strenuous charge of his education; but cannot talfe stDck 
of his character. Unwise indulgence more hurtful than leaden constraint. 
Days of bedlam jubilee: Suooeseful cunning : Early friendship. Sohoql- 
ing : Music and painting more to Ills taste than classical studies. Steady 
preparation fw the legal profession. His leisure occupied with music, 
painting and unsucoesslUl literary etforts. Entanglements of a love-affair ; 
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Qnita KBnigsberg, and proceeds to Great Glogau in Siiesia. Tedium and 
other spiritual maladies ; Leaves Silesia for Berlin : Appointed Assessor of 
tlie Court of Foseii : Bemoves to Poland. He was now direolor of his 
own actions; and unhappily did not direot them well; Habits of irregu- 
larity: A praolicaJ jote, and consaqnent banishment to Plozk. Marriage; 
Domestic peace and official assiduity ! Ptomoted from Plozk to Warsaw. 
The Polisli capital a vast perpetual masquerade to him. Intimacy with 
Hitiig. Prqject of erecting a Musical Institution : Hoffmann among the 
paint-potB. (p. 430). — The project prospered beyond expaotation, tUl ab- 
ruptly terminated by the French armies. A sad enough outlook: Visita 
Berlin in quest of employment. Death of his little daughter; his wife 
dangerously ill: At last obtains an engagement with the managers of the 
Bamberg tga Ctrdt dd ppohitm t. C es wnt ug 

for the If ic ( A ZaUt g E gag mtatD d Hlifhqred 
by hard 1 t d th Th It 1 E p astored to 

liim hi f ghts f ffice t B 1 His t tl tie 11 hia 

bnffeting was h ppy d 1 d h b w ght have 

oodtinu dso H bptmp tns dt anity d kless 
satire, di q alfi d h f so ty t h id t d wth t itr 

Whe enj ym t h ght was nly to b f d t th am ng 

W laugh 1 mg t pers His ffi i 1 d ti w re t th la t p u- 
aay and rrpaohhlyprfrmd dhwtm h Itly than 

e*r. M anwhil hi h Itli t 1 gth w y d h di d m ra- 

fsfandlmg mg d th wit g d tat gtoan m t th last. 

(iS5). — Hoffmann's was a mind for which proper culture might have 
done great things. He loved Art with a deep, but eoarceiy with a pure 
love; not as tlie fountain of Beauty, but aa the fountain of refined En- 
joyment His head was forever swarming with heantifiil or horrible 
chimeras. A good or a wise man we must not call him ; but, among the 
ordinary population of tills world, to note him with the mark of reproba- 
tion were ungrateful and unjust. His genius formed the most important 
element^ of his character, and participate in its faults. As a child of bis 
time and bis ooBntiy , he is not to be overlooked in any survey of German 
Literature. {iiH). 

Jbah Paui, Fbibdbioh Bichtbb. 
Richter called from his earthly sojourn since the commencement of his 
Translator's little task. The materials for his Biography as yet inac- 
cessible. Birth and parentage : DeaUned for the clerical prefesslon; hut 
preferred literature. Finally settled in Bayreuth: Domestic peace and 
happiness. His intellectoal labours gained him the esteem and love of 9ll 
ranks of his countrymen. He wrote and thought in a track entirely iiis 
own. Not to he tmderstood by a mere cursory perusal. Singularity not 
always affectation. His works hard to understand ; but always have a 
meaning, and often a true and deep one. {p. 443). — An impetuous, colossal 
spirit: Among hia gifta, Imagination and Humour the most striking. His 
Humour as the balm which a generous spirit pours over the wounds of 
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J *' H f 1 h te have always a dash of Hie ridiculous la 

th IT m t th ompoaitions. In the traatraent of heroes 

prop h IB Id m pi talj happy. Eiohtar a Western OrientaL 

F h k wn th Id b iter, or takan at onoe a clearer and a kind- 

liar view of ite concerns, Natnro in all her scenes and manifeBtations ha 
loved with a deep, ahnost paasionale love, Eia belief of man's Immor- 
tality Ihe sanctuary and solace of his spirit. (4«). — His multifarions and 
seemingly incongruous Works, To many English readers, a spirit like 
Eichtar'a cannot bnt be warmly welcome, (450). 

Goethe. 
Goethe's Antohiography, Bom at Frankfort on the Mayn, 2eth August 
1749. Favourable oiroumslances of his family: Healthy, genuine char- 
acters of his parents. Destmed (br the profession of law, could bnt the 
ambition of wealth and official celebrity have adequately inspired him. 
Brightest and blackest foreonstmgs straggling within. His true deeWna- 
tion a life of literature: Gets wn BerUchingea, and gmrmcs of Werter.' 
Goethe's unlooked-for popularity fiir from atfbrding him the satisfaction 
ho craved: Anxiety, doubt of any sort, can only be removed by Action, 
(p. 468). — His oonnesioo with the Court of Weimar. Diversity of his 
studies and acquisitions: Literary labours. A universal development of 
our spiritual nature, more precious than the sobce of our vanity. Ger- 
man Fbilistinas, Goethe's mental faoultiea ripened and beautified by the 
advance of age. (466). — A Kmg of himsalf and of hia world. He has 
inquired fearlessly; and, while fearlessly deDyiug &6 false, has not for- 
gotten to search ont and admit the true: His assiduous culture propor- 
tionate to the bounlilliliiBss of his gifts : ftomposure and cheerful serious- 
ness seem to breathe over all his oharaoter. This also is the spirit of our 
Shakspeare. (461). — Goethe Ml a German Voltaire: Hia province high 
and peculiar. The angels and demons that can hiy prostrate our hearts 
in the niceteenth century, must be of another fashion than those which 
subdued us in the ninth. In Goethe a new world, of Earnestness and 
Sport, begms to open before ua. Inconsistencies and shortcomings. (464). 
— Wilkeha Meialert Waadeiyakre has less rahition to Fielding's Jbm Jones 
than to Spenser's FaSry Queen. Goethe's reception by English readers. 
Our own literature peopled with kingly intellects and hearts. A new 
Poet, and Preacher of Truth to all men. [467). 



FEA0TION8. 

TbAOEDY of the KlQHT-MoTH. 

Waking sympathies between Moths and Bookworms. The fount of 
Life, and abyss of Danger: A tiny tragedy. Mystic resemblances. What 
gained we, little mothV (p. 46a). 
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